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THE DUAL PROGRESS PLAN 


I 


ORIGIN OF THE DUAL 
PROGRESS PLAN 


Over the past few decades the elementary grade system in the 
United States has been exceptionally free from those massive experi- 
ments and demonstrations that are designed to effect radical changes 
in curriculum, methodology, or school organization. Elementary ed- 
ucation is, indeed, a conspicuous example of the unexamined life on 
the American scene. Criticism is chiefly external, but it is mounting 
and can no longer be dismissed as the chronic condition of unhappy 
persons, Neoprogressive schools, having failed John Dewey, have 
not as yet achieved solid virtues of their own or convinced the Amer- 
ican public that education is truly on the right track. 

The classrooms are filled with talking and talking about, but they 
are short on thought-into-action. Outside the school there is a great 
deal of doing, but for the child it is rarely purposive in terms of the 
reach of our culture; it lacks form. Casual learning is stultifying if 

_ one fact is made equal to another, with only a faint glimpse of any 
intellectual structure. Schools at their best select and evaluate con- 
tent, placing it in a framework of reference that is free from guile. 
Education, to deserve the name, must be the straight goods. 

It is not enough for child or youth to be placed in a situation 
where knowledge is being displayed. The learner, perhaps covertly, 
must accept a place in a field of force. There must be a tension to 
which he responds, so that his state will be improved once he has 
achieved insight. This does not call for the application of irrational 
or harsh stimuli, but rather for a careful setting that culminates in 
the desire of the pupil to learn. Frequently the motivation is social, 
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for in the group there is opportunity for a division of labor and there 
is a sense of belonging. Since children learn to be sympathetic to- 
ward—and to help—the child who is on their side, every good teacher 
attempts to develop a full camaraderie. 

Today everybody is trying to reach the mind of the child in order 
to see if it might become the mind of a mathematician, physicist, 
chemist, or engineer. These are the disciplines stressed in the Rus- 
sian ten-year schools, although lately there has been some easing of 
the pressure there. All we know about children’s abilities points to 4 
lack of talent for such subjects at the higher levels on the part of at 
least half the boys and of a larger fraction of the girls. In spite of 
notable exceptions, there appears to be a genuine sex difference in 
technical aptitude and interest, We may predict, therefore, that the 
Russians, regardless of accumulated shortages, will back away from 
the idea of advanced technical training for everybody; otherwise, 
they will turn out a large batch of neurotic technologists. In either 
case, as Lee DuBridge advises, let us solve our own problems, not 
theirs, 

Since it will take a long time to make up for the shortage of math- 
ematicians and scientists, we had best start soon and far down in the 
school grades. The whole business of getting beyond the “Jick-and- 
promise” stage calls for enormous expenditures of public funds at 
local, state, and national levels. It demands a new dedication on & 
national scale to the principle of life adjustment through learning. 

There are new and somewhat radical ways to reach the mind of 
the child. Thus we should consider seriously the extension down- 
ward through the first grade of a modified form of the junior high 
school plan. 

A home teacher is placed in charge of two rooms, on a half-day 
basis for each. She is responsible for registration and counseling; she 
teaches reading and the social studies, The other half-day is assigned 
to special teachers who teach mathematics and science, music, arts 
and crafts, recreation and health, and—beginning with grade five—an 
optional sequence in a foreign language. The special teachers in each 
subject or cluster of subjects offer the work on a longitudinal basis 
straight through the elementary grades, and in a combined school 
throughout the twelve grades. Thus the special teachers, as a team, 
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are in a good position to judge the quality of special aptitudes and 
their course of growth throughout the child’s school life, Test scores, 
profiles, ratings, and sample items furnish a continuous comprehen- 
sive record. All special teachers are to encourage pupils to form so- 
cial clubs based on content interest that cut across the grades. \ , 

Generally a pupil’s grade standing will be determined by his 
home teacher, but he will be free to pursue avidly a specialty ac- 
cording to his aptitude. A fifth-grade pupil may play in the high 
school band or orchestra, and a pupil gifted in mathematics or sci- 
ence may be brigaded with like-minded students in more advanced 
grades. 

The home teacher (usually a woman) is in charge of both sections 
of her grade. Since one of her functions is to be concerned with 
pupil orientation, she concentrates on knowing the pupils, the fami- 
lies, and the neighborhoods, linking this knowledge to the work in 
social studies. The pupils gifted in writing are discovered and en- 
couraged by the home teacher as a part of her work in reading, writ- 
ing, and speech. 

The specialists offer their work as (a) basic education for all, and 
(b) as an opportunity for the gifted. 

At this point we come squarely upon a demand for truth and sin- 
cerity in the educational process. Between television shows, there 
is much worry on the part of adults over the failure of high school 
and college students to grasp the fundamentals of mathematics and 
science, Many American parents regard skill in mathematics, sci- 
ence, or a foreign language as something fine for the children—some- 
thing they themselves missed and never plan to make up. There is 
a halo effect. Many teachers, too, want these experiences for the 
child, not for showcase purposes, but in order to prepare him and to 
deepen his awareness of our culture. They realize that this will not 
come about through any casual contacts. Hard work is involved, and. 
a serious intention. For example, there will be pupils of low aptitude: 
in mathematics, What mathematical future is in store for them? 

Slowly the answers to these and similar questions are appearing 
on the American scene. Divide and conquer! On the basis of reall 
good tests—new ones are called for—rate carefully, subject to change 
the learning potential of each child in all the identifiable ability clus- 
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ters. Discover the slow, the average, and the fast learners, and adjust 
their programs accordingly. In short, put an end to the concept of 
average ability for a class, calling for average performance under 
average teaching effectiveness. This means a playing up of the 
spread of talent as a means of reducing, on the one hand, the nag- 
ging of the dull and, on the other, the indefensible neglect of the 
gifted. 

It may be predicted with confidence that the redesigning of text- 
books, methods, and testing procedures in all fields will yield dra- 
matic results. To achieve them, there must be a convergence © 
three great streams of knowledge: (1) a knowledge of the discipline 
through to its advanced levels; (2) a knowledge of the psychology 
of learning; (3) a knowledge of new methods of teaching. N, ; 

The net effect for special subjects will be a continuity which is 
lacking in our layer-cake grade system. The principles of mathe- 
matics, science, or art engendered in the early years should serve 
the pupil well. As the special teachers also make use of devices, they 
will accustom the children to a further degree of self-learning. _ 

The system should reduce lost motion and aimless drill. The time 
saved should go to a tracking through of the child’s concepts and 
understandings, the teacher acting as a kindly but firm guide who 
possesses the invaluable trait of expecting each child to do his best: 
This “best” is not simply the first attempt, the first recitation or Te- 
port; it consists rather of better and better achievement through the 
mutual efforts of teacher and pupil. 

It may be asked, what will the bright child do under this plan? 
Presumably if he is bright in most respects, he will be moved ahead 
somewhat, grade by grade, but only through accomplishments that 
are truly at the top of any particular grade. If he has a special talent, 
as in music, he may move fast up through the simulated grades, 
while staying in his particular home room which is based on all- 
round maturity. This is more easily accomplished under a longitu- 
dinal scheme of teaching, counseling, and advancement than under 
the standard grade system. 

It may be asked also, what will become of the dull child? Again, 
if he is teachable in a particular grade, he will move along at a slow 
pace with simpler materials, but this does not mean a complete 
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abandonment of the concept of mastery with respect to whatever he 
studies. The chief concession will be in the substitution of descrip- 
tion for analysis, and in the spreading out at a given level of diffi- 
culty. With respect to the mental hygiene of slow-learning pupils, 
it is important to discover counterpart skills and firmly to equate 
these children with all others in terms of respect for their character 
and personality. 


THE TWO HALVES OF THE DUAL PROGRESS PLAN 


By way of a “preview,” it may be helpful to recapitulate the main 
differences and similarities that obtain between the graded (core) 
segment and the ungraded (vertical) segment under the Dual Prog- 
ress Plan. 


Segment A Segment B 

The School Grade Ungraded 
l. The cultural imperatives 1. The cultural electives (math- 
English (speech, vocabulary, ematics, science, art, music, 
spelling, penmanship, gram- foreign language)—organized 
mar, reading, writing, litera- in systematic subject-matter 
ture) and social studies (ge- sequences, on the basis of 
ography, history, govern- ability and interest of the 
ment, current affairs) offered pupils, who are grouped ac- 

in grade units, with section- cordingly. 


ing on the basis of ability in 
each grade; health and phys- 
ical education, 

2. Each pupil is expected to 


we 


. Except for the rudimentary 


achieve up to his limit; he levels (as in computation or 
may skip a grade if his per- general information), each 
formance remains superior pupil is expected to achieve 
at the higher level. in accordance with measured 


aptitudes and interests; he 
may, with dignity, avoid the. 
abstract levels; he may, on 
the other hand, rapidly reach 
the higher levels. 
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3. This learning begins at about 


the age of one, and continues 
throughout life; it is the 
standard equipment of the 
educated adult. The line of 
learning is relatively steady, 
massive, broadly based; there 
is time. (In future, more of 
the expanding world of sci- 
ence will penetrate this core 
segment, but a full accept- 
ance of scientific methodol- 
ogy will disturb some solidly 
entrenched beliefs, prac- 
tices, and superstitions. It 
is easier to believe than to 
know.) 


. At one extreme, a lack of 


learning is called illiteracy; 
it shades into the designation 
“feeble-mindedness,” if the 
Opportunity to learn is pres- 
ent. Early disadvantages can, 
and should (it is felt), be 
Overcome, as in the speech 
habits of the foreign-born. 
However, imaginative and 
scholarly writing (poetry, 
novel, drama) is specialized 
and not required; with later 
elementary grades it should 
form the main content of the 
curriculum for the gifted, 


. At the other extreme, this 


learning is a source of per- 
sonal and cultural maturity 


3. Beyond a few useful skills 


and some information about, 
this learning, for many per- 
sons, scarcely begins at all; 
only a few carry it far. These 
specialized abilities are not 
necessarily developed in the 
“educated” adult. Early dis- 
covery and training are cru- 
cial, if mastery is the goal. 


. The future is highly differen- 


tiated as between the tal- 
ented and the less gifted. 
Unlike speech (every one 
speaks), performance in mu- 
sic, art, or science tends tO 
be restricted to those who are 
able and willing to achieve 
a measure of excellence; all 
others are content to enjoy 
and appreciate. 


. This learning is the basis of 


specialized vocations and 
professions, or it may be a 
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for all. Its “top” is the all- 
round person—the reader, the 
conversationalist, the man of 
affairs, the writer. 


. This learning penetrates all 


subject matter; its relation 
to general mental ability is 
high. 


. The teacher is a specialist in 


the culture pattern. (In a 
large school system English 
and the social studies may 
be separately assigned.) The 
teacher may be unversed in 
science, art, or music. 


. Teacher education comprises 


a. A base in the liberal arts 
and humanities. 

b. Educational foundations 
in philosophy, psychology, 
and sociology. 

c. A specialization (English 
and/or social studies) or 
physical education. 

d. Practice teaching and 
field experience; methods. 


The teacher studies child and 
educational psychology; he is 
expected to understand and 
to like children. 


. Teacher education 


hobby, a means of recrea- 
tion and personal enrich- 
ment. Its “top” is the person 
who gives us the masterpiece, 
the thrilling performance, 
the original work, 


. Each specialization is rela- 


tively independent of the 
others. The common factor 
of reading comprehension, 
however, is of high impor- 
tance in many aspects of 
science, 


. The teacher is trained in 


depth with respect to mathe- 
matics, science (or both), 
graphic and plastic art, mu- 
sic, or a foreign language. 


is the 
same as for the grade 
teacher, except that the spe- 
cialization is in mathematics, 
science, art, or music, 


. The same as for the grade 


teacher. 


H 
t 
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10. Year by year, the -pupils 10. The pupils may again be 


move up to another teacher; assigned to the same spe- 
their contact with a teacher cialists, for the latter are not 
is limited to one year, restricted to grades. 


although “team teaching” 
may modify this somewhat. 


11. The grade teachers pres- 11. Many specialists in the un- 


ently are women; this pref- graded segment will be men; 
erence based on sex may they will be able to avoid a 
continue, designation such as “fourth- 


grade teacher,” which has 
become sex-linked. 


12. Through counseling, special 12. The same as for the grade 
programs, festivals and the teacher. 
like, a cross-fertilization be- 
tween the pupil’s graded and 
ungraded classes is main- 
tained. 


As we shall see, the basic plan as presented at Syracuse Univer- 
sity in 1956 has been modified somewhat through criticism in & 
working party and through the actual inauguration of the plan in 
two co-operating school systems. However, the theoretical base te- 
mains intact. This base consists of four principal elements: (1) the 
concept of cultural imperatives versus cultural electives; (2) the dual 
progress of pupils (advancement up through the grades being based 
on the language arts and social studies); (3) a reorganization of the 
curriculum; and (4) a new design for teacher preparation. 

In Chapter 2, I shall expand somewhat the theoretical basis of 
this plan of elementary school organization to which the name “The 
Dual Progress Plan” is attached. 

In Chapter 3, a certain ideological kinship with John Dewey will 
be revealed. 

In Chapter 4, a critique of the common scheme of elementary 
school organization will be presented; this is the concept of the self- 
contained classroom which might better be called the unitary grade 
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plan. Over 30 million pupils in the American schools, public and 
private, experience a unitary grade plan as a standard school envi- 
ronment prior to the programs in junior or senior high school. 
Chapter 5 will take up the thread of events that lead to the pres- 
ent study demonstration of the plan in co-operating school systems. 


2 


NEW APPROACHES 
TO SUBJECT MATTER 


For the United States in the 1960's, what can be said to be the 
culture pattern? What is every school child expected to know? 
Along what lines is he expected to achieve a maturity commensurate 
with his talent? On the other hand, what forms of learning or profi- 
ciency are expected to vary widely with the individual—to be a mat- 
ter of no special concern if little learning takes place, but of particu- 
lar gratification if mastery is achieved? It is recognized, of course, 
that values will change from decade to decade, at times suddenly as 
in the difference between pre-Sputnik and post-Sputnik thinking 07 
the part of some American educators. Also there are national differ- 
ences. Common musical understanding diminishes as we go from 
Italy or Germany to the United States. The Italian child, even in 4 
poor family, is likely to be acquainted with operatic works; the melo- 
dies are so much a part of his daily life that he likes to follow every 
note, appreciating the difference between the good performance and 
the bad. The American child, on the other hand, generally can do 
this only for jazz. The Japanese child develops comparable sensibili- 
ties with respect to musical forms and instruments that seem primi- 
tive to the Occidental. These sensitivities change radically as we 8° 
from one art form to another. Japanese pupils in the elementary 
grades demonstrate remarkable skill in calligraphy, drawing, and 
water colors. The interest is maintained inside or outside the schoot, 
but the school insists upon supervised practice, thus raising the 
standards of performance. 

In American schools it is difficult to find a comparable deep-set 
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interest or proficiency. True, some teachers and school systems place 
an emphasis on music and the graphic arts, but for the most part 
our schools treat such achievement as mere exercise, perhaps useful 
in mental hygiene, but of no great consequence in cultural growth. 
There is evidence, however, that music, drama, and the dance in the 
United States are undergoing a true renaissance; there is a fresh ar- 
tistic spirit in hundreds of American high schools and colleges, 


THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


What, then, is at the central core of the cultural imperatives for 
the American school child? For the American adult? The essence 
consists of only two massive ingredients: language and the social 
studies, Language in this context refers to speech, reading compre- 
hension, and writing. The child who is deficient in this language 
complex is regarded as deficient in all-round intelligence. In fact, 
the common factors as between measures of reading comprehension 
and intelligence are so significant that tests of general intelligence 
depend almost entirely upon vocabulary, the understanding of sen- 
tences, general information, and the solving of problems whose ab- 
stract differentials are found in the English language. In our tests of 
general intelligence there is nothing of importance with respect to 
mathematical or scientific insight and nothing worthy of the name 
in the arts. General intelligence is often defined as the ability to do 
abstract thinking, with the silent provision that the English language 
—devoid of mathematical symbols—will carry the weight of measure- 
ment. Consequently, a child who cannot learn to read, after a reason- 
able amount of effort on his part and formal instruction in school, 
is downgraded in intelligence; he runs the risk of being labeled 
mentally defective and a candidate for a mental institution. He runs 
no such risk by being unable to solve technical problems, compose 
Music, play a musical instrument, or paint a picture, 

Practically all communication between persons of any age in our 
Culture is carried on in the English language. We speak, listen, read 
and write, but above all we talk. Any physiological, psychological, 
Or social blocking of this process is regarded by one and all, in school 
or out, as a serious matter. It may be called to the attention of the 
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family physician, teacher, counselor, or welfare worker. Is the child 
deaf? Is his eyesight defective? Does he stutter beyond the wide 
acceptable limits for speech defects? Is he fearful and withdrawn, 
leading such an inward imagined life that he lacks interest in com- 
munication? Does he have a mirror imagery that interferes with the 
detailed observation of letters and words? Is there a basic mental 
defect, ascribable to gene-controlled patterns, to birth injury, to the 
ingestion of poisons, to disease, or to a combination of bad environ- 
mental factors? Whatever the cause, the outcome is unfortunate and 
in a compassionate society not easily taken as irremediable. We de- 
vote an enormous amount of effort to medical and educational p10- 
grams designed somehow to lift these defectives to a higher level 0 
reasoning and accomplishment. Parents intuitively support this work, 
while teachers and other experts do so advisedly. Failure in com- 
munication through language, while it may be compensated for by 
special talents, is likely to indicate or induce a general inferiority in 
the person. In short, a severe deterioration in the language arts TC” 
sults in a person who is progressively incapable of mecting scholastic 
or occupational standards, Frequently a mounting sense of frustra- 
tion and failure will alienate the child from his school and family 
associates, leading him into causally related problems in behavior 
and personal adjustment. As he moves up through the adolescent 
years, the poor learner is a poor risk in personal stability and socia 
growth. 

It follows that parents, teachers, and citizens cannot afford to be 
indifferent to a child’s progress in the language arts. In the unitary 
grade plan these arts are not intentionally neglected, although there 
may be great gaps between the goal and the efficacy of teaching 
methods. Actually all teachers are teachers of English, for English 
carries a tremendous load even in specialized activities, 

In theory most teachers are well prepared to teach the languag? 
arts. They represent for every teacher his earliest intellectual con 
tact with others. A college graduate has had sixteen years of instruc” 
tion in the language arts, and he had five years of practice before 
entering school; at the age of twenty-two he has had twenty-00° 
years of “instruction” in English! Of course, his most intensive po 
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tiod of learning occurred prior to kindergarten or first grade. This 
early period of oral learning is presided over by parents, siblings, and 
associates who know little about the art of teaching and generally 
have little access to books, materials, or measures of progress. Each 
normal child himself supplies the energy and the curiosity that may 
make such learning effective. What he gets from the home is en- 
Couragement and affection, and these virtues obviously are great 
storehouses of teaching power. The better the home in terms of cul- 
tural criteria, the faster such learning takes place. A community of 
good homes leads to a good school in a good school district, for the 
circumstances are mutually reinforcing. A home enriched through 
conversation, journals, books, travel, and a sincere attention to the 
needs of growing children inculcates habits that are conducive to 
gratifying progress in the language arts. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


With modification the foregoing discussion also applies to the 
Social studies. These may be defined as a unified complex of learn- 
ing elements in behavior, history, government, and current events, 
Spreading out naturally from the self to the larger community. The 
Curious child, hearing talk about such events, about problems that 
range from a toothache to travel in Russia or the exploration of outer 
Space, will not ignore these matters as long as they are presented at 
an appropriate level of simplicity. When Sputnik burst upon the 
scene, it did more than make the headlines of newspapers, journals, 
and quarterlies for the elite; it promptly appeared in the primary 
grades across the land, at times with a startling attention to relevant 
mechanical aspects. Does one adult person in a hundred really know 
more about the chemistry and mechanics of rockets than the alert 
pupil in the sixth grade? It is doubtful. The informed adult pro- 
ceeds not to a greater scientific maturity, but to some understanding 
of the economic, military, and social implications of rockets. He is 
expected to do this and he does so, which is one way of defining a 
cultural imperative. Anybody who has looked at the mechanism of a 
submarine, a jet airplane, or a computing machine senses that the 
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American adult gets along well without much technical learning. 
Rather, his mind is entangled with the implications for industry, 
business, transportation, communication, and military security. He 
knows, or soon learns, that governments may rise or fall in relation 
to their ability to achieve along these technological lines. This knowl- 
edge is not in science and not in engineering; it is in the social 
studies. Like the language arts, they, too, constitute a cultural im- 
perative—a common vehicle of conversation and decision, a touch- 
stone to apply to every mature adult. 

What happens chemically in the atmosphere is of immediate con- 
cern to all who consider the question of human health and survival. 
What the chemists, physicists, and engineers produce along technical 
lines soon becomes a matter for great debate in medicine, education, 
and politics. Everybody has views on public health, schooling, and 
national affairs. Any person devoid of interest or a modicum of in- 
sight into these matters is brigaded with those to whom the lan- 
guage arts are beyond comprehension. 1 

Are there any other massive cultural imperatives for the schoo 
children of the United States in the mid-twentieth century? Yes, 
there is one further complex. It may be designated health and hy- 
giene. Many states legislate minimum standards of physical edu- 
cation, health, and hygiene, following the Greek maxim of a soun! 
mind in a sound’ body. Because it is an imperative, and also for prac- 
tical reasons, physical education in the Dual Progress Plan is at- 
tached to the graded segment; it is not, however, a factor in pupil 
promotion. ; 

States also legislate minimum standards in the teaching of English 
and history. In the state of New York the common branches must be 
taught in English, although teaching in a foreign language is per- 
missible after school hours. Generally the required history has to do 
with the state concerned and with the United States; it does not 
extend to teaching about the United Nations and certainly not to 
teaching about the nations within the Communist circle. In fact, the 
curve of public compulsion at this point turns in a negative direc- 
tion. At times school boards and administrators must defend i 
teacher who extends the range of the social studies to include a fu 
knowledge of hostile nations or other political systems. To this day 
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teaching about the United Nations or UNESCO is in some quarters 
suspect! 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


The situation is much different with respect to subject matter 
which is labeled special under the Dual Progress Plan. There is noth- 
ing radical about putting music in this category, for nobody seems 
to expect every adult to read music, sing, play an instrument, or 
compose. Generally the discovery of such abilities and their further- 
ance in the school is looked upon with pleasure, and it may pre- 
cipitate correlative tutorial teaching outside of school. In some circles 
Piano lessons are indeed a part of the social mores, frequently re- 
sented by the children themselves and generally not carried far. 
Schools increasingly offer music through singing groups, bands, and 
orchestras, but few pupils progress to the point of real proficiency, 
Left to himself the average adolescent will enjoy singing in a group 
and playing the simpler band instruments, but he will rarely 
get far with voice, piano, or stringed instrument, and will almost 
never set his mind to musical composition. Similarly in the graphic 
and plastic arts: beyond the therapeutic level of the kindergarten, 
they tend to become sterile in the direction of unimaginative vo- 
cational skill and shopwork, In school we rarely find studios or work- 
shops that give expert and sympathetic attention to the child who is 
Creating new forms and designs. The pupil is much on his own in 
any attempt to develop a disciplined style that would permit him 
to communicate in such media. We are pleasantly astonished when 
children show remarkable talent in drawing or color, but we do not 
insist upon fostering it. Few teachers would think of withholding 
Promotion from a pupil because of his difficulties in any artistic 
medium; in the culture pattern of today this is as it should be. 

Accordingly, it cannot be said that the Dual Progress Plan is 
Unique in regarding music and the other arts as specialized. We shall 
See later that, paradoxically, their designation as specialties permits 
an enormous amount of attention to the talented pupil. At the same 
time it eases the pressure upon the tone-deficient or nonvisual child 
of small potential in the arts. For the latter it will suffice to ask only 
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that he achieve a conversational and appreciative grasp of the pro- 
ductions of others in agreeable forms of art. Similarly for music: no 
matter how unmusical as composer or performer a child may be, he 
can usually learn to enjoy music and enrich his life through it. 

Unhappily the curriculum in these specialties, as found in most 
schools, is designed for children of low aptitude. The fact is that 
pupils need little talent, interest, or skill in the arts to move up the 
shaky rungs of the educational ladder; there is no clean-cut ascent. 
Today's classroom teacher knows little about the arts and is glad to 
turn the children over en masse to a specialist supervisor. 

Ne 


THE SATELLITE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


While it is feasible for a normal child to learn two languages 
simultaneously, it may not be educationally desirable. He simply 
will not be as good in either language as he would have been in one 
of them, given equal time, instruction, and encouragement. In this 
respect bilingualism is no more desirable than ambidexterity. The 
experience in France some years ago bears this out: it was dis- 
covered that teaching English and French with equal vigor in the 
first school years was not conducive to rapid advancement in F rench; 
it was, in fact, associated with symptoms of insecurity—nervousness, 
obstinacy, stuttering, and the like. The mind of the young chil 
seems to need a taproot and a solid trunk before branching out; this 
stability is to be found in one’s native tongue. A second language 
is, and should be in part, a grafting upon the first. If attempted to? 
soon, the process weakens the parent structure; if too late, it meets 
resistance and may fail altogether. 

The inherent value in mastering a single tongue is indisputable. 
We need language for the social fulfillment of our biological struc- 
ture. Language makes us human. It is as central as the nervous 
system itself and, as shown by the remarkable Helen Keller, it ca” 
develop with small aid from ordinary sensory cues. 

It is, however, unrealistic to argue that a second language als? 
satisfies a deep need. It depends. Greek, Latin (as modified by the 
Romance languages), and Old English are “good” to the extent that 
they contribute to a command of English. They contain generi? 


—EE 
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terms and grammatical forms that aid generalization. If studied as 
rigid systems, they may interfere with contemporary style and spon- 
taneity. That the burden of proof for a foreign language as a desir- 
able academic accomplishment of the American student must be 
established is seen as soon as practical questions are asked. What 
language? For what levels of talent? With what degree of profi- 
ciency? By what methods? With what opportunity for practice? To- 
ward what ends? There are no complete answers, We might require 
French, less as a second language than as an integral part of the 
structure of English. It would be threaded in, as would elements of 
Latin and Greek. We have twelve precollege years in which to ac- 
complish this fusion. Some words and phrases would be recognized 
as outgrowths of Oriental dialects. Children usually enjoy word 
games. It is a fair hypothesis that young pupils would enjoy the 
alphabet more if they were encouraged to unravel the origin of its 
characters, Older students could follow the growth of words in vari- 
ous pre-English and non-English forms. 

For some pupils French would soon be spun off as a language in 
its own right. Who should study French? To be categorical (not 
without overlapping), I suggest: 


1. Pupils with a French background. 

2. Pupils who show unusual facility in English and desire acceler- 
ation in its study; this group includes the talented ones in 
imaginative writing. . 

3. Pupils pointing toward the performing arts. 

4. Pupils gifted in science. 

5. Pupils who manifestly enjoy the study of French. 


Analogous statements can be made with respect to the study of Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, or Russian. Does the study of Russian merit a 
Special place? If we place in the curriculum what is needed from 
Greek, Latin, early English, and French—thus insuring a unified 
Structure of English—we can afford to answer the question on the 
basis of contemporary affairs. The answer, then, is: eventually the 
Majority of American students. The English-speaking and Russian- 
Speaking worlds have become part of each other's future. Coex- 
tstence, unilateral conquest, or mutual destruction all lead us down 
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the same linguistic road: we should be able to communicate with a 
people we are going to live with or die with. Pe, 

A recent report of a conference jointly sponsored by the Nationa 
Education Association and the Modern Language Association ° 
America presents the combined judgment of foreign language spe 
cialists on the when, what, and wherefore of foreign language 1 
struction.* The gist of its recommendations follows: 


1. A beginning in Grade III is recommended, although Grade Vv 
is also “satisfactory.” J 

2. Pupils should have about one hundred hours of “completely 
audio-lingual” instruction before contact with printed or written 
words. 

3. Pupils in Grades III, IV, and V need instruction fifteen minutes 
per day by “a teacher who speaks the language fluently and 
correctly and who follows a planned program.” Emphasis 15 © s 
drill, dialogue; grammar comes later. In Grade VI, the pup’ 
start reading what they have already learned to hear and a 
The program calls for fifteen minutes every school day. At “in 
end of Grade VI, the teacher should provide guidance je” 
selecting the pupils for whom further study will be profitabi 

4. The selected pupils carry on through Grade VII, and a full 

- may now add a second foreign language. Instruction for 4 dia- 
class period, three days a week, is required. Emphasis 0” in- 
logue continues, but more reading is introduced. Writing 1$ 
troduced and laboratory facilities are utilized. ee 

5. In Grade VIII, classes are again held for a full period thr 
days a week; there is oral reading and more homework. 


For those who do well in a foreign language the sixth-grade pie 
briefly outlined above is carried on, with instructional shifts 0 7 t 
phasis, through the twelfth grade, or senior year in high schoO” |, 
is a massive curricular assignment that few schools are prepare eat 
meet. As a transitional stage, the conference recommends a four-y E 
or a six-year sequence to replace the common (and utterly ing 
quate) two-year program. 

1 Wilmarth H. Starr, Mary P. Thompson, and Donald D. Walsh 


Modern Foreign Languages and the Aca lemically Talented Student. (Wa 
ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 1960.) 
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I had proposed to Dr. Alvin C. Eurich in April, 1959, the running 
of a so-called “satellite” study to accompany the Dual Progress Plan: 


A further matter on the horizon is the way in which contemporary 
methods of teaching a foreign language as early as the 4th or 5th grade 
might be included in the Dual Progress Plan. Since such teaching is 
Special in nature, it does not call for a new philosophy, but it does call 
for new methods, materials, and programs in teacher training. If the 
(Ford) Foundation is interested in such a development as a rider to the 
Dual Progress Plan, we would undertake to set up a collateral research 
Project beginning this fall. . . . In essence, we would utilize recordings, 
cubicles, and self-teaching materials for basic practice, bringing the 
pupils together for social group instruction, preferably with the aid of 
films and TV programs. Our experience has already shown that a period 
of careful preparation in the teaching of a “special” subject can produce 
dividends in greater speed and assurance later on. 


Three kinds of activity are presently under the aegis of the Experi- 

mental Teaching Center: 

a. a survey of the present status of foreign language instruction 
in American public schools, with particular reference to the 
New York metropolitan area; 

b. the development of a theoretical framework for foreign lan- 
guage instruction: objectives, the learning process, materials, 
teacher training; 

c. studies in methods, optimal pupil age of.beginners, and the like. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


The radical part of the Dual Progress Plan, as far as the organi- 
zation of the classroom is concerned, lies in the placing of mathe- 
Matics and science in the ungraded, longitudinal portion of the 
Program. This is done advisedly. The self-contained classroom con- 
tains little mathematics or science, and its teachers will remain 
hopelessly in arrears if they now attempt to catch up. To put it baldly, 

e self-contained classroom (to be described in Chapter 3) is a 
Pre-science invention; the accelerated pace of science in recent 

ecades has only brought out its inherent defects. Since the desig- 
nation of mathematics and science as ungraded is a controversial 
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point invariably raised by teachers, administrators, and parents, it 
may be well to deyote some space to it. th- 
While it is easy to maintain that mathematics, or at least an: 
metic, is as much a part of our cultural inheritance as the Engl 
language, the analogy will not bear up under inspection. If citi 
were taught as number theory, it would perhaps lead smoothly a 
genuine mathematical structures, But there is a mountain of evidere 
to show that arithmetic is taught as a series of concrete, overlapP ig 
skills. There, for millions of American children and adults, the je 
ends. In high school they get some plane geometry, which they ™ y 
like as a game but are rarely called upon to use afterwards. P an | 
they get some algebra, which they almost never use and genet g 
dislike from the beginning. I do not imply that there is somethin 
inherently disagreeable about elementary mathematics; rather f 
hold that if repeated exercises are related neither to external apP e 
cations nor to a growing sense of intellectual structure, they begom 
wearisome. Often the “felt need” of children is confined to @ ra 
learning of the common arithmetical operations; no one doubts th o 
usefulness, but no one can transmute them into the basic units. 
scientific thought. Such schools build in a resistance to scie” tu 
growth in mathematics, and they fail to prepare the minds a5 re 
dents for applying mathematics in closely related disciplines. ee 
is, of course, an enormous mathematical area in the physical, 0 
logical, and social Sciences, but textbooks in these fields, in order 
be acceptable, play down the mathematical ingredients. 


neet 
In the words of John R. Dunning,? dean of the School of Engi??? 
ing of Columbia University: 


. . . If we are to wipe out scientifi 
acy, we must start in our 
does not want to read is 
does not know how to rea 


litet 
c illiteracy and mathematical eh 
elementary schools. For just as the a wh? 
more incurably illiterate than the chil jen! 
d, so the child who misses the point of so! cei 
is more ignorant than the child who lacks information about scie? 
and it is in the first few years of school that we are now almost synod 
atically crushing that lovely combination of wonderment and sb 
inquiry which is the real point of science, 


t 
‘ac’ 
There is no such creature f 


as a child too young for science. In 


2 New York Times Magazine, November 29, 1959, p. 80. 
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since toddlers are more interested in discovering the world outside them- 
selves than in probing their own psyches or their interpersonal relations 
(unless they are pretty sick toddlers), the beginning of all rational in- 
tellectual activity lies in the realm of elementary science and mathe- 
matics, 


Nor should we be lulled into thinking that “scientific” activities 
will suffice to reduce illiteracy, Professor Duane H. D. Roller of the 
University of Oklahoma has this to say:* 


First let us look specifically at what our distinction between science 
and technology can tell us about elementaty school science education. To 
begin with, science is the search for explanation of natural phenomena. 
To interest children in science one must interest them in explanation of 
Phenomena. It is important to note that science is not phenomena, but 
explanation of phenomena. For example, rocks are not science nor are 

e characteristics of rocks science. Only when one tums to explanations 
of those rocks and their characteristics has one begun to talk about 
Science. Thus a child collecting rocks is not engaging in science nor is 
he engaging in science when he describes those rocks. If he reads or is 
told about explanations of those characteristics, he is beginning to come 
into contact with science. If, for example, he learns that rocks can be 
classified according to such-and-such a scheme, the child has been 
brought into contact with the results of the work of a scientist. But not 
into contact with science. For science is what scientists do, not what a 
Scientist did; that is history. . - - 

- . . If one wants to teach children rock collecting, then send them 
Tock collecting. But if one wants to teach them science, then it is neces- 
Sary to teach them creative thinking; and the best way to do that, as far 
as I know, is to try to tell them what creative thinking is and try to get 

em to do some of it. . . - 

In the elementary school, children should leam a great deal: they 
Should learn to read and write, they should learn something about the 
World around them, that is, something about the phenomena and some- 

ing about current scientific theories. But at the same time they need to 
earn that science is an intellectual activity and to learn what that 
Means; in brief, they need to learn some science. To teach science one 
Needs teachers who know what science is and conditions under which it 


1S possible for them to teach. 


8 In Science and Mathematics: Countdown for Elementary Schools, Frontiers 
°F Science (Foundation of Oklahoma, Inc., 1960), pp. 20-21. 
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Having taught statistical method to university students, I can teg 
tify to their substantial unreadiness to perform simple operations 10- 
volving equations, graphs, and algebraic manipulations. F. requently 
mathematics as an intellectual tool had no meaning for these stu- 
dents. Even after such concepts as population, sampling, centrā 
tendency, deviation, and correlation are accepted as descriptive 
terms, there is a hesitancy to undergird them by the utilization © 
the necessary formulas. Students not majoring in science or techno’ 
ogy see little relation between what they studied in the elementary 
school years and anything academic to follow. They display an amaz; 
ing facility for sloughing off anything that has to do with “figuring: 

Apparently my experience with these students—and of cours 
there were gratifying exceptions—is widespread among teachers 3 
statistics or other technical subjects at the college level. There it 
further, a feeling that the blight, if we may call it such, er 
downward into the elementary grades. Thus the distinguished 


shall H. Stone,* professor of mathematics at the University of Chi- 
cago, states: 


What is involved is not only the recasting of the traditional Hie) 
school subjects (algebra, geometry, and trigonometry) but the introt 
tion of entirely new subjects (such as symbolic logic, probability adi 
statistics, and mechanical computation) and the incorporation of al 
tional college subjects (such as analytic geometry and elementary ing 
culus). . . . In the current discussions, not enough attention is 
paid, I feel, to the reform of courses in general mathematics oF t 
revision of the mathematics curriculum in the elementary schoo ë 


am convinced that we shall have to give very careful thought to be 
these matters, . . . 


o the i 


f 
-  , the discussion of high school mathematics, whether general ih 
special, cannot be separated from a consideration of what is done Y pe 
mathematics in the elementary school. My own educational interests 5] 
directed especially to the problems of elementary instruction becaus at 
am convinced that they are the most difficult and the most imp" pe 
educational problems of all and that they will eventually lead us into 
most profound and challenging aspects of pedagogy and educatio” g 
psychology. It is clear that until we achieve much greater success 


4In Francis S. Chase and Har. 


6 
in 
Id A. igh School 
Netw Era (Chicago: Uaiveniiy ro A. Anderson (eds.), The High Se 


Chicago Press, 1958), pp. 401—402. 
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te * 

seed mathematics in the elementary schools, we shall be seriously 
Aampered in our effort to make high school mathematics what we believe 
it should be, 


Beyond school, what is left of “mathematics” in nonscientific, 


everyday life rarely goes beyond a slight facility in arithmetic. If 


the figures to be added exceed a dozen, it is a rare person who can 


complete the task rapidly and perfectly on the first try; there is a 
a turning to the handy little adding machine. The point is that 
in, of these operations is mathematics in any dynamic sense of the 
o ; it is memoriter learning, undertaken as such and dropped as 
ais as the minimum skills have been achieved. In general conver- 
ation there are only code references to quantity, cost, temperature, 
time, distance, and the like. There is, for example, an appreciation 


Sf how difficult it is to run a mile in four minutes because of the 
number of years it took to achieve such a record and because of the 
ew living men who can perform this feat. In discussions of this and 

tion of the concept 


o s 
ther athletic records there is a nascent recogni! 3 
dard deviations out 


Fa limits and of the scarcity of items several stan 

m an arithmetic mean, but the conversation is sure to rest at the 

a of descriptive language. Similarly for games of skill and chance: 

TAS players, without benefit of mathematics, have mastered cer- 
n rules of probability in card playing, dice throwing, or roulette. 


But i : 
ut it has taken a most sophisticated mathematical approach really 
how their significance in 


o 
ee the games out, as it were, and to s! 
tics, economics, and military science. 
] mental preparation for 


ere is in the orthodox textbook smal 


ef Outcomes, and we need not expect them as long as arithmetic 
mop amount and is taught by teachers who know litle about mane 
at P and may even find it repulsive. Running short of materials 
fooli e lowest levels of mathematical insight, Ho Ae pr Ea 
ey computational repetition. They fail to observe that, after a 

ain point, repetition is monotonous and stultifying; in their en- 


favors to a P th sell them short. 
muse children they uestion: Why has mathe- 


Mai 
a degenerated as an intellectual tool = 5 
oa education? Why has mathematics, unlike literature, social 
les, current events, music and art appreciation, become so alien 
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to our conversational moods? Perhaps a few hypotheses will serve; 
The simplest explanation is that beyond the uses of arithmetic 10 
counting, measuring, and recording, all that is needed along mathe- 
matical lines can be safely delegated to the scientist, the technolo- 
gist, and the teacher of technical subjects. The calculation of the 
interest to be paid on an installment loan is left to the “expert, o; 
perhaps printed in a table; no original computation is called for 
None of the operations required in buying or operating an pui 
mobile demands more than simple arithmetic. If he is curious oe 
mechanics, the driver of the car may occasionally look under ‘ 

hood, but he need not. If he does look under the hood to adjust 7 
carburetor or change a spark plug, he is likely to remain oblivious e 
the mathematical formulations that underlie the principles of t ‘ 
heat engine. He sees only completed objects, unless some interfer 

ing condition is introduced. He may look for this blockage pi 

remedy it, or at least know it to be beyond his mechanical age 
Today, even this level of mechanical proficiency characterizes only i 
small proportion of car owners. It calls for neither mathematics 20 

science. , 

In our civilization we are confronted with completed objects: 
While automobiles, airplanes, and television sets are indeed com 
plicated, most of the men who manufacture them—like their counte" 
parts, the salesmen, credit men, and service men—have only a 
incidental knowledge of mathematics or science, Needless to say? 
scientific knowledge is available; it has been put to work in the de 
sign and construction of such machines, but this knowledge is cor 
fined to an elite group—to a handful of mathematicians, physicist 
chemists, and engineers. A little mathematics stretched into mechan 
ics goes a long way. A little theory in electronics or radiation W! 
yield vast amounts of consumers’ goods. In auxiliary specialization® 
such as metallurgy, ceramics, or rocketry, there are similar yie 
almost in geometric proportion to the basic scientific principles ine 


volved. 
THE ARTS 


The same can be said for developments in art. A beautiful ca" 
body may be the creative work of a few people or perhaps of one 
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person; it does not arise out of opinion surveys, committce meet- 
ings, or executive orders. What the consumer brings to the total 
picture is, above all, a response—hopefully a response on his best 
artistic side. The creations of the good designer first evoke appreci- 
ation and acceptance on the part of persons whose general edu- 
cation has embraced the fine arts, and subsequently of millions of 
others who follow the leader. Some horrible designs for buildings, 
bridges, and devices that plagued whole generations of engineers 
sprang from the alienation of mechanics and creative art. Now the 
gap is being closed, so much so that it is doubtless easier to sell a 
beautiful car with a mediocre engine than a fine engine encased in 
an ugly body. Increasingly we witness a happy merger of the effi- 
cient and the beautiful. Success is assured only when there is an in- 
formed, devoted, and creative group of persons—albeit small in 
number—who, as scientists, engineers, and artists, work together, - 
Theirs is the specialization. What is general about it could be called 
consumer education—a topic the schools barely touch upon as a 
Proper subject either for curriculum development or teacher edu- 
cation, 


DIFFERENCES IN THE APPROACH TO SUBJECT MATTER 


There are other social phenomena that illustrate the difference 
between our approach to mathematics-science and our approach to 
the language arts. Recently at a private school, 95 per cent of whose 
Pupils were pointing toward college, I inquired of the teachers about 
their habits with respect to the English language, literature, and 
drama. Living in or near New York and teaching in Manhattan, 
these teachers were notably well informed in language and literature. 
They were familiar with the leading English and American authors 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and they had read trans- 
lations from the French, Russian, and Scandinavian. They were at 
home in the theater, having seen within the year plays by Shake- 
Speare, Shaw, O'Neill, Arthur Miller, and Tennessee Williams. They 
Tead and enjoyed “the greats” in literature down to the contemporary 
winners of the Nobel prize; they were discovering Camus. But these 
Same alert teachers, carrying their work up through eight grades 
Of the elementary school and thus into levels where the scientific 
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interests of bright pupils would clearly emerge, knew practically 
nothing about the mathematical and scientific discoveries of our 
time, or of any other time. To a man (they were mostly women), 
they had failed to attend a free, well-advertised lecture especialy 
designed for the nonmathematician given in a nearby hall by one © 
the greatest living scientists, Niels Bohr. 

This would mean nothing as an isolated example, but it was char- 
acteristic of their attitude toward any lecture in mathematics or 
science, however “popular” its presentation. They were unacquainte' 
with scientific magazines; they knew about only the most dramatic 
scientific demonstrations that were found in literary collections— 
not the Newton of the laws and formulas, but the young man watch- 
ing the apple fall; not Darwin correcting the errors of his ape 
sors and contemporaries in biological science, but Darwin in 
effect upon the pious and the superstitious, In short, their neon 
to every subject, intrinsically technical though it might be, wa? 
literary, social, and personal. No one should discount these mee 
centric rings of influence that spread out from scientific theories 0 
discoveries, but for a teacher to fail to place the scientific aspects ° 
a theory in a scientific framework of reference is to miss its chie 
significance. 

Of course, we have illustrations that are more contemporary: 
Since there may be a causal relationship between even me 
amounts of irradiated elements in the atmosphere and deleterious 
physical and genetic effects in persons, we have a social and politi- 
cal crisis of the first order. Is it not futile endlessly to extend this 
speculation without intensifying the needed scientific research? Once 
research has established, as indeed it has, the bad effects of certai” 
forms of strontium or carbon on biological structures, the next ques” 
tion bears upon the amount of such materials in the atmosphere an 
on the ways in which what is there enters into living organisms. Jt # 
understandable that few persons are prepared to make such studies 
but it is less defensible that so few persons are willing to dema” 
that such studies be made, and made in a thoroughly objective, 20?” 
political manner. Here is crucial knowledge which only the scients" 
can give us, but there is less call for its acquisition and dissemine 
tion than there is for the results of yesterday’s ball game or hors 
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race. Similarly for the relation between cigarette smoking and lung 
cancer or heart disease: there is a curious reluctance on the part of 
a supposedly science-minded population to demand clean-cut, ob- 
jective reports on this important problem. This indifference is over- 
done; it contains strong elements of fear and personal defense. 

In general there is an inability to lay out any criteria of objec- 
tivity by which even college graduates may sort out valid results in 
a confusing mixture of scientific report, rumor, and propaganda. 
What we have is another illustration of the resistance of the un- 
Scientific mind to scientific endeavors, or perhaps we should say the 
resistance of departmentalized segments of the mind to scientific 
results. Many a physician who knows better indulges in unhygienic 
actions as far as his own personal health is concerned; many a scien- 
tist displays innocence and prejudice in fields other than his own. 
He will be taken in less often than other persons, but he is not im- 
mune to quackery in such fringe areas as magic, miracle, and mental 
telepathy, 

I predict that science, when it breaks over the barrier and be- 
comes at least an incipient cultural imperative, will achieve a huge 
Success in the area of statistics—statistics viewed not as a static col- 
lection of data but as a dynamic intellectual pattern within which 
Some of our most difficult economic and political decisions must be 
made. It is clear that no advancing skills in arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, trigonometry, and analysis, useful as they are along prosaic 
lines, can be used directly to solve such broad-gauge problems. The 
engineers will build whatever structures we need. The more diffi- 
Cult decisions have to do with: What structures? In what places? 
For what purposes? For what people? In what order of priority? It 
is not held that statistical analysis could be decisive with respect to 
the question of air bases in Spain versus slum clearance in New 

ork. Rather, we need an objective approach to both problems in 
Which the segments amenable to scientific study are given the bene- 
fit of such study. This applies to many major decisions involving the 
Military, public health, public finance, education, and the growth of 
Whole systems of transportation, communication, and industrial pro- 
duction, We should know the price to be paid in all such decisions 
and then extend our knowledge and wisdom to include measures of 
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i ome 
beneficence and beauty. This analytic approach would light up s 


5 it pat- 
dark places now given over to unexamined propaganda, habit p 
tern, and dogmatic assumption, 


A NEW AGE OF REASON? 


an 
We are in, or close to, a new age of reason which ee 
avoid the excesses and corrupting oo bbls ot claim 
postulate “progress” as a yS 
will; it will leave room for z 
elieve that all problems pe 
e rights of man or man’s en 
se insights were heap 
Inquiry on the part of a w. 


whole app 


A new age of reason, if it a 
Test its claim as a cultural imp 
to any problem in personal lif, 
stake out the claim within whi 
competent to find the answe: 


o ing, a tool of thought, a mea; 
trolling nature, As such, 


ion 
The frontier in the education of the scientist lies in both the p 
and the crowning tower, We need his skepticism, his urge to be s j 
5 George D. Stoddard, Frontiers in Education (Stanford: Stanford Universi 
Press, 1945), PP- 33, 34-35. 
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his way of testing the strength of materials and ideas. We need his 
ethics. The good scientist is good in all matters that affect his procedures; 
he establishes a special world of fellowship and exchange. Within it, he 
is inherently moral and reliable. When a bridge falls down, it is front- 
page news, so rarely does it happen. Given this objectivity, this intellec- 
tual freedom, the scientist should be able to move serenely in other areas 
that involve the exercise of judgment. Frequently, however, he relies on 
common stereotypes, staying within airtight compartments. . . . 

Does not the burden of complaint against physical science pile up 
against its outcomes? The method is feared only when it seeks admission 
to new places. There is, too, a vague resentment against noise, heat, dust, 
smoke, and the factory profile. Science even gets blamed for the ugliness 
of cities, cheap advertising, and radio claptrap, every one of which falls 
within the purview of the fine arts. 

Except in methodology, physical science (not the individual scientist, 
of course) cannot be said to have any preference as between beauty and 
ugliness, noise or silence, sin or virtue. It undergirds homely or hand- 
Some buildings but never the poor design. It is the greatest noise pro- 
ducer in the world and the greatest silencer. If your good health is a 
Virtue, science will contribute to it with amazing effectiveness; if your 
Cnemy’s ill health is an equal virtue, science is quick to burn him, poison 

im, or blow him to bits. In a gentler mood, as it were, science will dis- 
Cover strange things in a cup of water, leaving for the humanist, the 
Moralist, or the educator the delightful task of making cleanliness a 
virtue. Is it reasonable for any one to get angry at so obedient a servant? 


In short, science is supreme in its own realm, but it does not repre- 
Sent the whole man nor the full circle of civilization. To observe, 
analyze, and predict in the realm of nature, is to give one’s thought 
to abstract formulations that may be sustained by, or corrected by, 
Physical operations. 

In the realm of art we frequently seek to arrive at truth or excite- 
ment by other means, We introduce distortion and illusion; we seek 
to produce in small objects or short series of events the essence of 
Sreat generalizations. The physical beauty of Michelangelo’s “David” 
may exceed that of any man who ever lived, but beyond physique 

© great work must show the rarer virtues of thought and deed. The 
Perfect sculpture used to need a heroic or godlike designation in 
Order to live in terms of human aspiration. Nowadays, man will do. 

™agined characters are often more real than the real men we have 
own, and living men are made more real by the myth-makers, Up 
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to recent years scientific 
all has changed. Since 
which had hitherto bee 
saint. The classic Greek 
learned a great deal ab 
human behavior, From 
extraordinarily accurate 
but such observations al 

We cannot expect th 
and artist is somethin; 


psychology had little to offer the artist Pi 
Freud, psychology has delved into re n 
n the domain of the artist, philosophe i d 
dramatists many centuries before Freud of 
out the human mind and the — FL, 
early times artists and physicians poe 
knowledge of animal and human anal x 
one do not make a scientist or an artis “Ags 
at the freedom demanded by both icien 3 
g easily transferable to large — 7 
population. Unscientific men with no feeling for art have foug are 
died for personal liberty and civic virtue, The right to think is m 
Precious than the hab 


the free, all-round m 
that a Benjamin Fra; en- 
should be at once imaginative along scientific lines and fully 
dowed with human vi 


e freezing in of 
to test it or revise ii 


Support from scientists who are them 
selves free, In many forms tod 
Of science is still with Y-product of imputed supernatura 
power in human affairs, 

Now it would be folly to a 


Panak Ssert that the develo 
plan that places 


pment of a school 
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would, in itself, move these great branches of learning over to the 
status of a cultural imperative. Only if the Dual Progress Plan, per- 
mitting a new freedom in these subjects and encouraging bright 
children to go far and fast (and the dull charitably to remain be- 
hind), is itself an indicator of a change in our cultural pattern, may 
we expect significant results. After Sputnik there was some indica- 
tion that the country was at last about to move in this direction. 

Still, this impulse did not result in any extensive change in adult 
education, nor did it lead to a sudden influx of students in engineer- 
ing and science. The impact was vicarious. More adults—parents, 
teachers, editors, and school board members—were willing to con- 
sider an educational emphasis which would yield more mathematics 
and science for the next generation. They were willing, they said, to 
have their children move into scientific and technical fields. Of 
Course, this is only a straw in the wind. Many curriculum planners, 
bolstered by local, state, and national measures, have indeed given 
more attention to the teaching of technical subjects, but few have 
got beyond regarding such subjects as similar to what is already 
offered in the schools. It is not enough to say that science is good, 
and good for everybody, without asking the professional questions: 
What stages of sciences? What branches? With what groupings of 
children? Under what conditions? 

There has been little attention to the waste of talent among sci- 
entifically trained persons who find themselves in the backwashes of 
industrial enterprises. There has been small support for the view that 
Eventually everybody will need some mathematics and science in 
order to avoid a functional mental deficiency; that substantial num- 
bers need to become expert in the technological application of 
Scientific processes and discoveries; that a far smaller, but important, 
8toup of young persons should be encouraged to move rapidly 
toward teaching and research in the various scientific branches. 


INTERNATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 
The talented group especially will need to be brigaded with other 
Scientists around the world to form teams that push against frontiers, 
e International Geophysical Year furnished a good example of this 
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massive endeavor. Not only scientists but technologists and prac- 
in agriculture, medicine, industry, 4” 4 
business—have much to gain from a free exchange of ideas an 


tieth century is found in the irresponsible "i 
the nature of dictators to reg 


Suage, and art as useful tools for power and for se 
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BACK ON THE TRAIL 
WITH JOHN DEWEY 


What may seem to be a diversionary section of this book is an 
attempt to answer the question as to why the language arts and 
-Social studies are accepted as cultural imperatives of the United 
States—and of other countries, too—while mathematics, science, and 
Performance in music and the arts, are not so regarded. I had long 
Supposed it was an accidental choice or perhaps a case of harmless 
negligence, Actually it is much more than that: by and large, people 

ear science as they do not fear the English language, or history, or 
Sconomics, Language has been given over to a bolstering of com- 
munication among ourselves; most Americans speak English or they 
do not speak at all. In this provincial image, the United States is the 
ee world, the Western world, with other nations crowding around 
Us for support. The American Revolution thrust this role upon us 
and it has been handsomely sustained through a combination of vast 
Natural resources and a genius for technology and organization. 
tom the beginning we drew upon, and are still drawing upon, the 
Wisdom and courage of a group of leaders unmatched in modern 
mes, Under stress, these men of the American Revolution pro- 
. uced the documents needed to clarify their philosophy and to 
Justify their dangerous actions to the whole world, These doctrines 
ave served us well ever since. In fact, the few that have been 
gilded in the eloquence of a Lincoln, a Wilson, or a Roosevelt, stem 
a e same political heritage. Our greatest struggle has been to 
Pply Such doctrines to all persons regardless of race, religion, or 
ace of origin; this struggle, beyond its bloody stages, is still with 


33 
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us. No wealth of science, music, and art—we cannot forget Germany 
—will combine to solve such problems; it is the other way around. 
Once we solve more fully the problem of individual and group 
freedom, we shall witness a tremendous upsurge in the creative. 
aspects of science and art. A submerged people may send up a few 


geniuses now and then, like Roman candles. Can these few be ex- 


enemy: the enemy is e 
stances whatever, 
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The trouble was not that Dewey would settle for small content in 
any curriculum (indeed he would not), but that he demanded sub- 
ject matter and self-reliance as against intellectual spoon-feeding, 
Throughout his long life, Dewey held that ideas should be tested in 
action and, further, that they should be subjected to scientific prob- 
ing to see whether affirmations said to be true for all time were not 
Teally a protective device for men or ideas in power. 

It may be that, from the considerations above, the success of the 
Dual Progress Plan is more to be feared than its failure. When 
learning is viewed as a dynamic process, and is unconfined, new 
Vistas Open up—alarming or wonderful, depending upon one’s theory 
Of values, 

To designate certain scholastic content as a “cultural imperative” 
is no guarantee that it will be well taught, but only that it will be 
offered as a common element in the schools. Teachers of these “core” 
Offerings will be less esoteric than their colleagues in the specializa- 
tions: after school hours the core subjects are still marketable goods. 

Ot so mathematics or science: the world of the spoken word, the 

“Printed page, and the TV image largely ignores these branches of 
learning. Music, art, and recreation fare better. One can always 
listen and look and enjoy; it is only creation or performance that re- 
Main special in the sense that there is a free choice. If, however, one 
Oes desire to become proficient in drawing, painting, composing, or 
Performing, a price must be paid. Such learning requires a sustained, 
tedious, meticulous approach. Mainly the children of selected 
Parents are asked outside of school hours to indulge in these learn- 
Ng patterns; even so, the pressure for proficiency in piano, voice, 
ance, or creative writing, is usually kept within genteel limits, 
wadays the talented ones in good comprehensive schools are able 
O get much of their instruction there and to fortify it by tutorial 
Work outside or, on occasion, to transfer to a specialized public or 
Private school, 


THE BRIGHT AND THE DULL 


pte bright pupil of specialized talent has long been the nemesis 
°F the grade school teacher, but this need not be so from now on, 
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The ungraded portion of the Dual Progress Plan is not just an op- 
portunity to escape from an all-day teacher who is weak in sone 
subjects. It permits the child to come early within the instructional 
field of teachers who are themselves talented. : 

For all pupils, the organization of subject matter is at once logical 
and psychological. On the logical side it demands a step-by-step de- 

“velopment of a single discipline from first essentials through to 
rather advanced levels. Theoretically there is no ceiling on any one 
of the columnar structures. The first hour of systematic instruction 
in mathematics is mathematics. It may be a small step cheerfully 
taken by most of the pupils, but it is not a pussyfoot approach to a 
substitutive activity. It is no mindless doing of sums or filling of 
slots. It will soon permit the child to check his mother’s grocery bill, 
as the least of its alluring possibilities. The logic is in a structure © 
knowledge, at once ascending and spreading out as a network. 

The psychological validity, that is, the method, lies in closely fol- 
lowing a learning sequence agreeable to most children, the slopes 
being interspersed with plateaus for resting and for consolidating 
one’s position on a learning curve. The essential psychological fac- 
tors are only four in number:.(1) the child’s general mental maturity; 

\(2) the degree of the child’s special ability in a subject; (3) the child’s 
complex pattern of motivation (this is hard to disentangle from the 
first and second factors); and (4) the child’s present knowledge. Suc- 
cess feeds upon itself and it gets external rewards, Failure in class 
room situations can be so devastating as to push the child at all 
costs away from further encounters. 

Unfortunately, in the present mélange of talent, method, and mar 
terial to be found in the classroom, these variables are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from one another, Consider the pupil who is said to be 
“failing in fourth-grade arithmetic.” Is he: 

. Mentally defective? 

. Particularly inept in this subject matter? 

. Emotionally disturbed? 

. Resistant to a particular teacher? 

. Protecting himself against ridicule by not responding? 

. Bored with the repetitive nature of the work? 

. Unable to see any “reason” for the assignments? 


NOK OD 
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The teacher of twenty-five or thirty pupils in a self-contained 
classroom will be unable to sort out these factors in a half-dozen 
Content areas and, more importantly, to knit them together so as to 
Set an organismic view of Johnnie’s troubles. Little of value is passed 
up to her from the preceding grade teachers. She herself may have 
no real insight into the “reasons” for a thorough, continuous study 
of arithmetic. What does it lead to, beyond a few humble skills? To 

th-grade arithmetic, yes. To a few more skills added just a bit 
faster than counterpart forgetting, until finally, and not without 
Mystery, the novel approaches of geometry and algebra are intro- 
duced, These, in turn, at the high school level, may be carried 

ough to vague, monotonous, dead-end stopping places. 

The ability to count precedes mathematical meaning and does not 
necessarily Jead to further understanding; after all, birds can count. 

urther, the drive for speed in the common practices of addition, 
Subtraction, multiplication, division, fractions, decimals, and roots, 
May absorb an inordinate amount of time in the school day. The 
Femedy calls for the adoption of tested teaching procedures at an 
acceptable level of proficiency, combined with tutorial devices and 
Self-study, From the start, a facility with large numbers may be re- 
Sarded as relatively unimportant, but this cannot be said of con- 
Septs, conventional usages, and the knitting of small manipulations 
ao larger patterns of mathematical operation, A pitfall for the 

Cacher consists in moving the child from one mechanical perform- 
ey to another “higher” one equally devoid of abstract references 
Perhaps Jess useful in daily life. ~ 


THE REWARDS OF TEACHING 


i, The Standard course of such scholastic events, for England at 
k was eloquently described by A. N. Whitehead in a lecture 
ven nearly fifty years ago and published some years later: 


The Main ideas which lie at the base of mathematics are not at all 


Eci . y, . 
die: They are abstract. But one of the main objects of the in- 
on of mathematics in a liberal education is to train the pupils to 


1 
Dea N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education (New York: The Macmillan 
Pany, 1929), pp, 121-122. 
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handle abstract ideas. The science constitutes the first large aga 
abstract ideas which naturally occur to the mind in any Pe oa of 
For the purpose of education, mathematics consists of the oe pe 
number, the relations of quantity, and the relations of space. T A ae 
a general definition of mathematics, which, in my opinion, ae 
more general science. But we are now discussing the use of ma 
in education. These three groups of relations, 
tity, and space, are interconnected, 

Now, in education, 


Accordingly, 


i an- 
concerning number, qu 


we proceed from the particular to the garei 
children should be taught the use of these ideas by pr E ai 
among simple examples. My point is this: the goal should ae final 
aimless accumulation of special mathematical theorems, but ae 
recognition that the preceding years of work have illustrated a yet Hae 
lations of number, and of quantity, and of space, which are wh hilo- 
mental importance. Such a training should lie at the base of a P 

sophical thought. In fact elementary mathematics ads aegsCe 

would give just that philosophical discipline of which the orainan, maae 
is capable. But what at all costs we ought to avoid, is the a dren 
accumulation of details, As many examples as you like; let the chi 


work at them for terms, or for years. But these examples should be di 
illustrations of the main ideas. In 


tal 
this way, and this only, can the fa 
reconditeness be avoided, 


4 out 
It is not my purpose, and not within my competence, to lay 
the natural 


Py to 
stairsteps of mathematics viewed as a structural unity, 
show which portions deserve th 
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Progress Plan eventually will be viewed with relief. Teachers who 
“hate” mathematics will not be called upon to teach it; those who 
like it will live with it, following their pupils’ frustrations and suc- 
cesses, perhaps up through high school and community college. 
Pupils will be, and will have been, their pupils in particular disci- 
plines. They can be as proud of their “product” as any music school, 
art studio, or technical institute. 

In this new concept of teacher-pupil rapport, the “core” teachers 
of English and social studies and the teachers of physical education 
will also find a rewarding place. The range from speech correction 
to grammar, rhetoric, imaginative writing, and literature, enhanced 

y work in the social studies where sheer reading comprehension 
counts for so much, is exciting enough to permit a new pupil loyalty 
~a loyalty to teachers who know and love these great segments of 

uman endeavor and delight in bringing them to the unfolding 
minds of children and youth. They can teach at various scholastic 
levels, being already prepared by our cultural system to do so, but 
the paramount task is to appraise and encourage the massive growth 
Of the child in the vast area of communication. Here the failures are 
More poignant than in any cultural option. Here the successes 
imply a totality of mature advancement that will saturate every 

orm of adult life, for no one can escape the impact of the lin- 
Suistic-social continuum. To be effective and happy one must read, 
Write, and converse some of the time, even if one’s deepest love is 
for nature study, music, or the graphic arts. Similarly, to be happy, 

© nonartist must enjoy the works and the performances of artists. 

n this reciprocal pattern of general culture, the role of language is 
never minor, The highest convergence is found in the theater arts, 
deeply set in all mature cultures. 

In the Dual Progress Plan, mathematics and science appear as 
twin columns in the ungraded or vertical section of the program to 
ri taught every day. Clearly there will be opportunities for cross- 

rtilization between these two developing areas. From the begin- 
ning the natural interdependence of mathematics and physics can 
be illustrated. Thus demonstrations of the principles that apply to a 

rolling down an inclined plane lead to more than visual imagery 

T a vague sense of generalization; they lead to mathematical for- 
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mulas. A spreading out then takes place as physical happenings 
demand a formula, and, concurrently, as formulas accurately de- 
scribe or predict events otherwise regarded as disparate. Such cone 
siderations are acute for the upper elementary grades and the junior 
high school. The mathematical component of chemistry, biology, Ot 
sociology need not preside at the very beginning of these disciplines 


Plan, it will be better, after full testing 
ard child to abandon mathematics be 
order that he may concentrate on what 
3 him, namely, an optimum proficiency 
in the language arts and social studies. He can improve, however 
Sion and general information; throug! 
matter can help, he will best be able pa 
n and vocational fitness, After all, bis 


in 5e Se rentet century, Any special talents may help to take 
a oe raa lematios-seience slack; they can be emphasized, in scho? 


truly unable to meet. It iş b 
mobilized toward a modest 
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cially for content outside the cultural imperatives, provided we 
know what we are doing. This is different from “relaxing standards”; 
it is, rather, a reaffirmation of the basic principle of individual dif- 
ferences in ability. In the Dual Progress Plan standards of achieve- 
ment should rise, for each pupil is expected to perform at his highest 
Potential level. It should be possible to proceed without inconsist- 
ency through attention to four factors: (1) a more orderly presenta- 
tion of subject matter; (2) a distinction between cultural imperatives 
and cultural electives; (3) a better understanding of the ability and 
Motivation of each pupil; and (4) a higher teacher concentration in 
areas of interest and special preparation. 

Now, we may partially agree with the critics of education that the 
chief function of the schools is to “train the mind”; at the same time, 
We must know that the mind is not a muscle, and it does not behave 
like one, This failure to recognize the essential difference between 
Nervous tissue and muscle tissue led to the fallacy of “mental disci- 
Pline” or “transfer of training.” The proponents of the liberal arts 
are mistaken if they hold that professional educators admire memo- 
Tization. It was James, Hall, Dewey, and Judd, most of all, who 
Urged professors in the humanities to get beyond details and frag- 
ments, What we all seek is the combining and creating power that 
Moves through the analysis of facts into the territory beyond. Be- 
Yond the musical notation lies music. 

Perhaps it would clear the air were we to admit at once that vic- 
tories gained in education at the cost of the intellectual component 
are not victories at all. We do not seek an enrichment of personality 
hrough ignorance. We have no confidence in character if it is to be 
built on sentimentality, We do not cherish a love built upon false 
Pretensions, In my opinion, educators are right in seeking to extend 

nowledge beyond memory and wisdom beyond knowledge. Also 

EY do well to emphasize character and personality. 

ne day a group of teachers will confound their critics by doing 
What their critics ask them to do: in every field of human endeavor 

SY will teach their students to think. They will not be satisfied 
the lessons of the past but will try them out in the “dust and 
u of the day. They will confront not only the gentle critic but 

1e mindless fringe in American life. One thing that a rabble-rousing 


heat” 
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group hates and fears is the art of thinking. Has any one ever a 
of a teacher or professor who got into difficulties by being pro H 
Dull orthodoxy is never suspect; its adherents arouse about as mu z 
controversy as a breakfast of pablum. Imagine what will happe g 
and in fact does happen, when students ask serious questions an 3 
have the “arrogance” to criticize! By all means let us dedicate our 
selves to thinking in the classroom. Let us extract from literature, 
science, and art, not only a shrewd assessment of man and nature, 
but also a guide for action today and tomorrow. The aim never was 
to recite Caesar, but, through Caesar, better to understand ourselves: 


OUR DEBT TO JOHN DEWEY 


Believing that the underlying theory of the Dual Progress plag 
and (what is infinitely more important) the emerging design of co? 
temporary education in the United States are consistent with the 
main facets of John Dewey’s thought, I am now adding a few ob- 
servations along this line, They should be assessed in relation to thé 
numerous experiments and demonstrations that characterize th@ 
elementary and secondary systems of today. Particularly since Sput- 
nik, numerous editorial writers in the “pulps” and the “slicks” have 
set up Dewey as if they had discovered a new, easy target to shoo 
at. Actually it is an old, sorry, rear-guard game they are playing: 
This little piece by William James (from a lecture at the Lowell 1™ 
stitute in Boston in 1906) tells of the early days:? 

You will probabl. 
and Dewey’s th 
All rationalism 


2 William James, Pragmatism (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1907) 
pp. 66-68. 
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ness; other things equal, he positively prefers the pale and spectral. If 
the two universes were offered, he would always choose the skinny out- 


line rather than the rich thicket of reality. It is so much purer, clearer, 
nobler. 


We already have some inkling as to the reason for the persistence 
of the opposition. Nobody would claim that either William James or 
John Dewey can be set up as fully reliable guides for our time. 
James’s world was enamored of the wonders of technology. Natural 
resources were not thought to be “plundered,” but utilized. Farmers 
were lucky to have markets, and laborers, jobs. The authority of 

usiness, largely unchecked by law or labor unions, was at its peak. 

or America, the rest of the world was a matter of trade and worker 
Supply. Travel eastward was confined to the elite; its cultural re- 
wards were reserved for spectators and collectors. The great heroes 
Were men of business and finance. Inventions that led to greater 
ease and comfort were the new hope. 

Dewey outlived this age and saw what he had feared—a cynical 
old-world fear of democracy in action. This rush to get in ahead of 
the People led to an attempt, once more, through two world wars 
Utilizing modem implements and techniques of organization, to 
keep all power in the hands of a self-chosen few. (The same drive 
Persists in Communist Russia, but it may take a different course. A 
new development, not planned by its leaders, may arise from the 
Smuggling in of liberal ideas that are subversive to dictatorship.) 

ow that the older free democracies have established some bal- 
ance among the forces of government, agriculture, labor, manage- 
ment, and ownership, a complete preoccupation with such issues is 
less justified than ever. They never did mark the whole of life. The 
Ost favored and protected elements in our society display a hunger 

Ong dormant; it is for freedom, beauty, creativeness, and love in 

$ human affairs—for personal fulfillment. Dewey sensed this and many 
Schools following his early patterns have stressed it. But what slow 
*O8ress for the richest great nation in the world! Only in very re- 
i years, and sporadically, has real attention been paid to the 
rauty of design of bridges, buildings, cars, or homes. A new part 
in culture, expertly and enthusiastically represented in our 
Sols, may now fill this gap. 
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To furnish the opportunity for a better life, now that the bar 
acutely apparent, is the business of those who work for oe a 
tween nations. The same peace will assure human rights; i ih “ 
together. For the first time, these basic legal and T ne 
tures may yield something beyond themselves on a world-wi e ae 
Having set a pace, below art, it would be reassuring if the perenne 
culture could now exercise this new leadership. As an unr aed 
structed optimist I believe it can, and if I were to seek the forw 
elements in such a march, I would look to the performing arts. kon 

The high plane of Dewey’s thinking and writing is apparent A 
the briefest excerpts, but single paragraphs serve to rouse the aA 
of those who feel attacked: they almost never respond in kind, 


ee 
resort to satire and mass disdain. Consider the import of these thr 
paragraphs from Dewey’s later writings: 


ser- 
ese steps—the sense of a problem, the He 
ation and rational elaboration of a sugg 


abstract term, is a n 
petent inquiries, Apart from this rel 
any content or fillin 
tion of knowledge, 


has something imp 


ame for the product of an 
ation its meaning is so empty s 
g may be arbitrarily poured in. The general am 
when formulated in terms of the outcome of ingu 


4 inquiry itself 
ortant to Say regarding the meaning of inquiry } 
For it indicates that i 


ith 
inquiry is a continuing process in every field w! 
which it is engaged.4 


Intellectual operations are foreshadowed in behavior of the biologic 
kind, and the latter prepares the way for the former. But to foresha¢ a 
is not to exemplify and to Prepare is not to fulfill. Any theory ee, 
upon a naturalistic postulate must face the problem of the extraordin 
3 John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Macmillan CO” 
pany, 1916), pp. 177-178. 

4 John Dewey, Log: 


ic: The Theory of Inquii 
Company, 1938), p. 8. 


d 
n 
ry (New York: Henry Holt 4 
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differences that mark off the activities and achievements of human beings 
from those of other biological forms. It is these differences that have led 
to the idea that man is completely separated from other animals by prop- 
erties that come from a nonnatural source. The conception to be de- 
veloped in the present chapter is that the development of language (in 
its widest sense) out of prior biological activities is, in its connection 
with wider cultural forces, the key to this transformation. The problem, 
80 viewed, is not the problem of the transition of organic behavior into 
Something wholly discontinuous with it—as is the case when, for example, 
Reason, Intuition and the A priori are appealed to for explanation of 
the difference. It is a special form of the general problem of continuity 
of change and the emergence of new modes of activity—the problem of 
evelopment at any level.5 


P Togressive education, antedating John Dewey but owing a price- 
less debt to him for his lifelong devotion to its true principles, having 
Served us well, is now in process of transformation. Teachers of 
good intent who commit excesses in its name still engage the flog- 
ging attention of persons who dearly love a scapegoat. We know, 
now, what Dewey helped to chase out of American schools, not to 
Tetum unless we lose our senses: mass education with almost no 
attention to individual differences; “book” learning as the exclusive 
aim of the school; intellectual orthodoxy; the teacher as autocrat; 
a lack of reality in content; the neglect of social behavior and in- 
spiration; the divorce between the past and the present; the sanctity 
8 memory; primitive tests and measures; absurd art; a neglect of 
Meaning; a lack of problem solving; a reliance on “mental discipline”; 

© view that higher education was for the socially elite; the low 
Status of teachers: a lack of interest in world affairs; the disdain of 
teaching facilities: the rattletrap, firetrap, dark schoolhouses; the 
“apture of ardent children for four or six years in a single school- 
ons the hostility toward play, teamwork, and projects. This cata- 
vgue admittedly emphasizes the dark side, but it is not much below 
the central tendency of schools in the 1890s; and that was when 
be theory, work, and example were at their best. He was 
must Y Practicing in the experimental schools of the University of 
icago what, for an additional half century, he was to preach! 


5 
OP. cit., pp. 43-44. 
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‘ American preschool, kindergarten, and ey 
mentary education, In stressing the excitement of learning—its 1? 
mediacy for the child in a Social setting (the classroom, laboratory, °% 
community)—he brought out the essenti : 
and allurement which for 
centered school became a Teality and 
follower, a sticky slogan, The child’s 
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Conceptualization follows fast upon sensation and perception—in- 
deed, there is no gap—and everything is tinged with meaning; life 
Soon revolves about symbols, images, and values. 

The search for new directions still has Dewey for its guide and 
mentor, for he clearly saw in the child and the school the true 
measure of the well-being of society. We do well to get back on the 
trail with John Dewey. In a fearful world of scientific power and 
Social backwardness, we have come full circle to a new structure of 
earning. Not thing-mindedness, not skills, and not “the pale cast 
of thought.” We are no longer afraid of books, but few persons in 
Our Society are likely to be unwholesomely bookish. Things, as 
Usual, are all about us and in the driver’s seat; above all we consume. 

l psychologists know that to be, is to be in relation; this is a 

ealthy state as long as we are deeply in relation to people. We get 
off balance by casting our lot with possessions—a caretaker relation- 
ship that becomes irksome. To avoid this dull outcome elementary 
Schools properly set up within each child some growing clusters of 
Skills and achievements along physical, mental, and artistic lines. 
nless the forms of work and play stiffen into a cult (which is neither 
good theory nor good practice), the child will respond day after day 
to his inner demands, bringing them, under guidance, to more ma- 
ure, external standards. Thus the growing child will not be empty; 
© will, if need be, find beauty, love and intellectual power even 
nder austere conditions. In the midst of a luxury era that precedes 
à Possible 1984 disaster, this strength from within is no small virtue. 

Serves to highlight what is worth preserving at all costs, and, in so 

oing, to intensify the search for peace and security. 


We have now briefly explored certain theoretical features of the 


new plan. At this point, some attention should be paid to the sig- 
cance of the word new. What, for example, is oldP Let us turn to 
€scription of the self-contained classroom in American schools. 


4 


THE SELF-CONTAINED 
CLASSROOM 


WHAT IT Is 


5 n 
matter more familiar to older generations as geography, histo m 
civics, with added segments in anthropology, psychology, econo 
and sociology. To quote Hurley;1 
Amon 


con” 
tained classroom- 


Ja 
th! 


en 
commonality of group makes possible the developis 
of large group activities Operating around a central core, hence the i é 
core-curriculum. The Group, thus organized, lives and works tog 
as a classroom unit on curriculum enterprises of central caren - 
modern knowledge about newer, more flexible grouping prachoes ai 
vision for individual talents to flower, and Opportunities for Si care 
range of choices for individual and group pursuits are employed. achet 
of the classroom as well as responsibility for planning with the te’ 


1 Beatrice Davis Hurley, Curriculy 


F New 
m for Elementary School Children ( 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 1957), p 92, 


P. 91- 
48 
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the social and academic program are both implied in this plan of organi- 
zation. 

The utilization of specialists in art, music, physical education, health, 
or science in this plan is on quite a different basis from that held in 
earlier organizational schemes. The author prefers to designate such 
Specialists as “collaborating teachers.” As the term signifies, this core of 
Specialists plans with, works with, and evaluates with the basic classroom 
unit comprised of a teacher and her children. The curriculum that results 
Mcorporates the special talents of all the teachers, and children as well, 
to further children’s growth. For example: the collaborating teacher in 
art works shoulder to shoulder with the classroom teacher and children 
to implement curriculum plans arrived at jointly. 


Thus every classroom is to be fully equipped (perhaps with the aid 
of service centers to which the children may go), and every teacher 
~by himself or jointly with a specialist—will teach every subject. 
Inevitably this system leans heavily upon the structuring of the 
Problems of the day into an orderly curriculum; the future is con- 
tained in the child’s daily life. What is to happen in future, for ex- 
ample, in terms of life’s differential demands on the learning habits 
an achievements of adults, is not emphasized. Life in school is not 
radically different from life outside; problems are met as they arise, 

ills improve, The curriculum, one might say, is omnipresent. It 
Consists of the experiences of the child that have some relation to the 
School’ program, Still, since the school has a program, there are 
Selective, cultural forces at work. Thus parents, before the child is 

Ve or six, generally have sought to aid the child in hygiene, physical 
ess, oral English, and ethical conduct. The home as a classroom 
the preschool child is indeed self-contained; the trouble is, so 
Many things not needed by the child at the time are overlooked; 
Sut schools, they would continue to be left out, year after year. 

© self-contained classroom, or the unitary grade plan, is the 
common school experience of Americans in Grades I through VI of 
a etementary school, and frequently up through Grade VIII. It is 
i en called the children’s home at school, but it differs from his true 
Bci i in certain important respects. It is a social artifact, super- 
So a ly similar to grades or forms in other countries. The concept of 
cial interaction, of learning through doing, and of interplay be- 
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tween school and community events is carried much further oat 

is the case in Europe. Nor is it fully self-contained: even in the ston 

grades the teacher is unable to offer music, art, or shop in a fas a À 
interesting to children, and is therefore dependent upon spe ‘a 

teachers. In theory, these specialized supervisors are called ee 

assist the teacher, but in practice they themselves teach while É 

classroom teachers look on, Consequently, there is a duplication a. 

so much of effort as of time; of the two teachers in the room toge iaa 

only one is effective. This is not a total loss, for the classroom es 

may need the rest and a change of pace. She will also learn so 


: ith 
thing of the response of her pupils to other teachers dealing WÍ 
specialized subject matter, 


WHAT HAPPENS IN IT 


an ascending scale 
such action compo; 
of intellectual co 


he 
and courthouses, or they may walk through the woods, play 0n $ 
beach, and gaze 


f c 
at the stars—all without moving upward intelle 
tually. Adults wh 
have not necessari]: 


stages to the refined output, 
consistently with contem 
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tutor or guide to take full advantage of printed and graphic ma- 
terials, films, and prepared demonstrations by way of highlighting 
the things and processes being observed. 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS 


In similar fashion, consider the farm. Farmers and farm children 
are friendly to the city pupils and teachers who visit them, but fre- 
quently they regard these visitors as picnickers. The experienced 
elementary or high school teacher counteracts this attitude by ar- 
ranging study seminars in advance, together with special work by 
individual pupils or groups. This may, or may not be, education in 
depth, but the pupils have a cheerful time of it—anything for a 

ange, a lark, an expedition! Such outings are inherently good; 

ey are especially good outside of school hours, for they can be 
ap by parents, Scout leaders, or welfare workers. Some mat- 
ers in agriculture are best learned, however, by a process which 
gins in the elementary schools and persists through the high school 
and college years. I am not referring to the Future Farmers of 
erica, but rather to the future adults of America. There are 
Matters that the child can begin to understand early which will 
Permit him to get on the main line of intellectual, emotional, and 
ag, events, as it were, and by so doing make him increasingly 
aware Of the true nature of agriculture and of rural life. As he grows 
ahi à child should not have to look back to a few expeditions as the 

\rcial source of ideas and attitudes. - 
chg, Te are these intellectual beginnings to be found and at what 

ild ages can they be introduced? It is not my purpose to outline 
in “ross-hatching threads of such a curriculum, but to express a 
ie as to their being found at all in a layer-cake system of Grades 
Nes (or I-VIII). Certainly the teachers are friendly and they con- 
5 Se with one another from time to time, but they do not often get 
ee to knit the work of one grade closely with that of another, 

Ave they had the specialized education to do so in all areas. 
all t us in agriculture, I would expect the grade teacher to help in 
fadis anguage aspects of the expedition, to assist the pupils in 
& references, photographs, and film strips, and to prepare 
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ildren 
carefully for the physical hazards of the trip. Millions of poe 
come happily home from such expeditions, weary like ange 5 ady 
herself, but with a sense of having had a good day of it. i A 
would want to take from them this rare exhilaration. Quite the a 
verse: let us think of ways to enhance it, to have it lead to an 


$ ir hard 
cending series of integrated experiences which have at their 
core some of the realities of 


ciology. In the early grade 
demic designations, but ri 
animals, insect control, th 
keeping, and selling, 
of machine and food 
and a business life differe: 


ie 
erally this is not feasible in the ae 
ual Progress Plan it will call for paa 4 
er of the social studies and a tgah an 
teacher can go far in the PeR we 

ation of experiences, calling upon ai ae 
‘assroom. On the other hand, with wn he 
or polling booth, we should expec tio? 
contained classroom or the graded port” 


Supervision, and later utiliz 
resources of his science el 
to visits to a courthouse 
teacher in either the self- 


of the Dual Progress Plan to be able to do all that is required. 


is° 
1 all 
tory, law, and Sovernment—these are cultural imperatives i 
adults and required study for all pupils; they do not depend 
esoteric formulations, 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF ORTHODOX VIEWS 

It is well known that children like to visit farms, one 
zoos, and perhaps to see the city government at work. Most P at 
delight in getting ready for such activity, forming committees, at 
ing letters, asking questions, and so on, But it is not clear to me 


nd 
jls 


ERRATUM 
Page 53, last four lines should read: 


scribe the cow, the store, or the factory product. These items are 
g momentary psychological interest, but their real importance re- 
Sides in their preparatory role. 

dueation is preparation, as well as a series of events in day-to- 


a... 
Particularly with reference to the systematizing of knowledge and to 
© expectation that the child will devote himself to improvement in 
arning and achievement. When school-directed experiences are 
Much like nonschool experiences, we are probably wasting the time 
of the child. Of course, children learn through expeditions, visits, 
and parties, Furthermore, in playing games and refining special 
skills, they learn to do what they like to do, For hundreds of mil- 
lions of children in the world today, such learnings do not depend 
Pon schooling; they take place in an illiterate society. On the other 
and, a school in the midst of a free and literate society has a social 
rontract: the school undertakes to bring each child to maturity and 
© adjustment through systematic, evaluated learning, so that he 
may be well prepared as a person, a worker, and a citizen. The 
Pupil himself should come to see this with increasing clearness, and 
eae Crucial that he do so if the school is to achieve a lasting measure 
3 Success. What the child will choose to do needs to be condi- 
toned by what he is expected to do, now and later. There is a 
Posive element that emerges on the first day of school and carries 
me to the last, such that the last days of schooling, as deter- 
tenn by law or individual choice, are partially foreshadowed from 
in Start. In our culture pattern, the child learning to read is learn- 
hes “ventually to read difficult passages to be found in newspapers, 
Do als, books, and government documents—if he can. Novels, plays, 
foo}; S, and speeches, he is learning to absorb whole—if he can. It is 
Serif to pretend that he is just reading so that he may better de- 
Sides į e cow, the store, or the factory product. These items are 
Educa, Veir preparatory role. À , 
É m tion is preparation, as well as a series of events in day-to- 


®y-psychological-interest,buttheir_real_importance-re- 


ciology. In the early grade years pupus are nut aware ve eet = 
demic designations, but right at the start, as they observe crop’ 
animals, insect control, the processing of food and fiber, rene 
keeping, and selling, there can be inserted the beginnings of eee 
of machine and food technology, of transportation, communicati i 
and a business life different from that of the city. How is this pe 
accomplished? In the self-contained classroom a great deal is 1 g 
the variable brightness of the children themselves and to their W 
tural background. We might well be less opportunistic in gal il 
__ ters. Every time a farm is visited, the visit can be structured by cil 
one who knows a great deal about the technical, economic, 2™ ni on 
aspects of agriculture, Generally this is not feasible in the a et 
tained classroom. In the Dual Progress Plan it will call for oot of 
= between a core teacher of the social studies and 2 toer “joni 
science. Thus the science teacher can go far in the prep full 
Supervision, and later utilization of experiences, calling upon pe 
Dra of his science classroom. On the other hand, with r the 
to visits to a courthouse or polling booth, we should exper tio 
prai in either the self-contained daro or the gradec ? wr 
j ho Progress Plan to be able to do all that is regui" for E 
ry, law, and government—these are cultural imperativ® Fi up? 
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chain of experiences will yield what the children most lack. In 
teachers may unconsciously downgrade the concepts and ab- 

"actions of the classroom as being of less consequence. At this 
at We need some criteria of inclusion and exclusion for a school H 
„criculum, The school cannot do everything. Its day is short an 
Year is short. What, then, should the school choose to do, and 
ording to what criteria? A few principles come to mind. 
"© School day should be different from the out-of-school day, 
thecularly with reference to the systematizing of knowledge and to 
l © expectation that the child will devote himself to improyennn 
Mu & and achievement. When school-directed on aa 
a like nonschool experiences, we are probably wasting e mie 
and e child. Of course, children learn through expeditions, er 
ski} Parties. Furthermore, in playing games and roning sp et 
ay they learn to do what they like to do. For hundreds 2 a 
upon Of children in the world today, such learnings do ee po 
SA Schooling; they take place in an illiterate society. On the es 
Cont, a school in the midst of a free and literate society has À s H 
life E the school undertakes to bring each child to E n 

oy justment through systematic, evaluated ape ate 
Pupil © Well prepared as a person, @ worker, and a heaton 
it 8 self should come to see this with increasing Ci as ae 
of Crucial that he do so if the school is to achieve 3 lasting 
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foolis > and speeches, he is learning to absorb whole— ay better de- 
Scrip, „O Pretend that he is just reading so wows items are 
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day life. It is not, or should not be, the repetition of things already 
learned or their unthinking use in aggregative experience. Innocent 
mental acceptance characterizes the habit patterns of millions of 
American adults whose education failed to take hold. At the mercy 
of the slanted article or the unexamined argument, they are easily 
swayed by political orators, salesmen, and smooth talkers on radio 
and television, They lack defenses against such devices and pies 
sures; they are undone by specious arguments and oft-repeaté 
blandishments. They are meat for the mass-producer and for @ 
agencies, public or private, that crave a mass-response. Such 10%” 
education drives us, year after year, to devote vast amounts 4 
money and energy to appearances—to slogans and escape ™& Z 
beg ee thia more lasting benefits that accrue to the i 
and prepared mind, j 
Tn a mature society, well-rooted down through the high scho’, 
and elementary school system, what is now called “high-brow, 
would characterize the expected interests of average persons: 
are accustomed to this in sports and luxury items Everybody wile 
Peds athletes, the best roads, cars, and horse taces; but ít tak , 
enormous initiative to get the best schools libraries, museums, oe ht 
houses, and art centers, However, there ae some promising ye he 
spots. While much of journalism and commercial television is ie 
aP ip be proud of, everybody is hopeful that things will 1P" 
with educational television out in front. By and large, social pr? the 


nie of the American scene. As slums are cleare id of 
Ya PR are a notable improvement, and this can be a and 
eana transportation and communication. In schoo Jy t0 
b Bes and TV stations the pursuit of excellence is more like 

e recognized now than į 


t was only a short time ago. 


ON LEARNING AND CREATIVE ACHIEVEMENT 


a 
The question is, are these 


ming ™ J 
more creative life wel] started tr Eien eto in gl 
classroom? It is doubtful, The creative acts of children are ® py 
rarely school-centered, Later, up through adolescence 2” “ot 
adulthood, there seems to be more of S ele ence betwe? e” 
ativity and the scholastic process, a = ares related t° @ 
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creasing curricular specialization in high school and college. Where 
Such stimulation is lacking in academic circles, the painter, the 
Musician, and the writer turn away from school even in a school- 
centered society. Up to the recent past in a few advanced countries, 
Creative works were largely the product of persons who were 
either self-taught or taught in a master-disciple studio. The essence 
of such teaching is found in concentration and perseverance; these 
attributes linked with genius produce the masterpiece, but linked 
only with talent their yield is impressive. 

The key concept in high achievement is the ability to accept a 
task and to drive through to its completion. If we place the goals 
low, the happiness (“life adjustment”) of pupils is readily attainable 
and may become cloying. Often the end result is a progressive dis- 
Satisfaction, not only with the slowly ascending program of learn- 
Ng but also with the scarcity of individual projects that really stretch 

e mind. At any age, to be only a member of a group is to be less 

an a complete person. Every alert child knows this before he goes 
to school, He engages in a constant tug of war with all persons, 

ngs, and events that keep him from expressing himself. In the 
Preschool years he is willing to pay a prodigious price in energy and 
Parent censure in order to achieve some self-directed purpose. It 
should be the function of a school not to smother these drives but to 
channel them into learnings, achievements, and spiraling aspirations. 
ince in mathematics and science we need to develop both in- 
terest and proficiency, the first little steps forward should carry 
hough practical application, be enough of a “game,” to hold the 
child’s attention. Then, over the years, certain mental habits are 
formed, The child becomes increasingly skillful in solving problems 
ough a knowledge of their parts and of the way these parts, in 

‘emselyes manageable, fit into a larger whole which is perceived 

Mcreasin: ity. 
is is a A life adjustment that need not be set aside 
When a child leaves the classroom. It is not foreign to his need for 
Solutions to Problems, for new experience, and for a better response 
th is numerous confrontations. The habit of thinking gets allied to 
Sy habit of facing, encountering, engaging; it is an antidote to a 
Whe Series of escapes from mental tasks and therefore from reality. 
en we use the expression “escape from reality” we do not refer 
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i ion at its best informs reality 
ocess of abstraction. Abstraction ai 
ts builds upon it. In a creature with a highly developed cerebral 
g > . 
cortex, the true escape mechanism is one th: 


at discounts appropriate 
cortical activitiy. In our time, with a vast spread of knowledge laid 
out before us, to fail to partake of it according to one’s talents is, 


` P ‘ x > sen haves 
doxically, to escape reality by immersing one’s self in a 
Sea flood of objects and events that are best made real by the 


ing i ore real by understand- 
ing. The insightful illusion, as in 


art or geometry, synthesizes ob- 
rry little meaning, 
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acy. There is not just a package of 
and nervous centers 
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equal meaningfulness at all child levels. These levels are merely 
Suggestive; they go from top to bottom: 


1. creativity; the emergence of originals; 

2. reasoning, problem-solving, and intellectual achievement—espe- 
cially when resistance through tradition or emotional involve- 
ment is encountered; 

3. appreciation, enjoyment, taste; 

4. organized information; 

5. physical prowess and motor skill. 


The difficulty with all such schemes of classification is that they 
fail to show organic interpenetration; these traits rely on organs 
of the total functioning organism. For example, the motor skill of a 

allerina partakes of the highest degree of human awareness, for it 
is creative. In like fashion, some abstractions do not appear in usable 
orm without a vast supporting body of information that has already 
led to lesser abstractions. Masterpieces in science or art do not ap- 
Pear out of a blue sky. The saint for all his seeming innocence is 
Wise in the ways of human nature. Intuition, essentially a fast way of 
Solving a problem or getting something done, comes with a fre- 
quency exceeding chance to the prepared and seeking mind. 

In all these considerations there is a common factor that is easily 
lost sight of: whenever there is thinking in a group, it is a private 
experience of a particular person. Committees and classes do not 

ink, but some persons may think better in such an environment, 

Oreover, persons in a group responding to a problem set for all its 
members may arrive at sub-solutions or tryouts that can be woven 
into a productive whole; this is the essence of teamwork. We can 
arrange the conditions conducive to thinking but not the thought 
Process itself. The classroom is itself an artifact, theoretically rang- 
Mg in size from one to tens of thousands—or tens of millions by way 
of radio and television—but always with a convergence upon one 
Person. The teachers classic question is, “Tommy, how is it with 
youp” Tommy, for all his prior subservience to the group, is now on 

is own, In this way, showing his own strength and confidence, like 
the batter who gets a hit when it is needed, Tommy may take hold, 

All education is process but not just any process; all education 
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involves content but not just any content. Accordingly, we need not 
abandon the aim of life adjustment (I prefer life fulfillment); rather, 
we should endow it with substance and meaning. We enrich our 
lives through systematic thought that prepares for and accompanies 
action. Action in turn leads to a reconstruction of experience and 
so to improved forms of both action and thought: one tests the 
other. Before research exposed the fallacy, this reciprocating chain 
of events was thought to demand a positive transfer of training, a 
the mind, like a muscle, hardened 
r its next problem-solving venture. 
ration for new solutions is the re- 


, and our condition? To the question, Is 

it beautiful?, we add, Does it seem 
it once did to others) 
It is to be noted th 


among nations, a 
to the saturating 


FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
SELF-CONTAINED CLASSROOM 

Now let us look more closely at the self i 

*, > t me 
unitary grade plan). In most cities the SFr EB ae pep ee 


d has been to progress 
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_ from rather stiff, nonsocial groupings to genial workshops. There is 
a great deal of simulation, and this draws upon the imaginative 
Powers of teacher and child. It is amazingly easy for the young child 
to draw or make boats, bicycles, rockets, or other contrivances, and 
to go through the motions of running them. The classroom store, post 
Office, garden, aquarium, newspaper, repair shop, or Indian camp 
Seem very real to the children involved and, for all I know, to the 
teachers themselves. The theory is that segments of learning will be 
agglutinous if brought together in these little enterprises. Or, we 
might say the self-contained classroom is homeopathic: it reor- 
8anizes what children and adults do outside the school, often in a 
aphazard fashion, into teaching situations. The school becomes a 
Slice of life, or at least a slice of friendly life, for the activities are 
expected to proceed in an atmosphere of mutual helpfulness. 
The self-contained classroom is expected to follow and to serve 
the needs of the community. The emphasis is on activity. The chil- 
ten are accepted as workers and companions; the classroom is a 
busy place, organized into numerous committees and groups. There 
1S a Verisimilitude to life except that, as I have indicated, violence, 
hatred, and jealousy may not enter. Nobody would want horrifying 
Intrusions in any action program; for young children, as for adults, 
they can be allowed to enter only at the ideational level. The hope is 
at, with an emphasis on co-operative activity, some of the misfor- 
tunes of life will be counterbalanced by agreeable experiences. The 
activities are expected to be healing in their influence, the school 
joining the home as a place where the child can find understanding, 
companionship, and affection. h 
t is important to retain these virtues which have been built into 
the self-contained classroom. Any new form of organization, what- 
Ever it does to accelerate learning, must at the same time demonstrate 
at it preserves these essential values. In so doing it may get beyond 
the mores of the community, for some communities are noticeably 
indifferent to humane considerations. Today in the United States 
ere are neighborhoods, cities, and states in which large numbers of 
Persons, in school or out, are not accepted as equals. There are also 
ias-ridden cities in which the welfare of children is regarded chiefly 
as the concern of sentimental women. For a school placidly to paral- 
lel both the virtues and the defects of a community would make for 


» 
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i rved, 
a poor school. There is always the larger humanity to be se 
What we condemn as t 
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room. 
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toward a more mature normality, the latter slowly shading over to 
deterioration in all bodily functions. But there is a difference. There 
is no definite conscious purpose at the physiological level, discernible 
to the body itself; it is only observed in terms of the experience of 
others. If the oldest persons in the world were six-year-olds and 
there were no record of the past, nobody could extrapolate their 
Physical, emotional, or mental development. 


WHAT IS NEEDED? 


In any culture both fixed and changeable patterns are laid down. 
Something is expected of the child, and the whole of education is 
devoted to helping him to reach these expectations. These goals 
are not the same as those the child would set for himself; it is un- 
likely that he would set out to excel in English, mathematics, sci- 
ence, art, music, family life, or government. At every learning point 

e is Moving into a future which is somewhat prescribed by the 
adults around him and by the academic tradition which they repre- 
Sent. The child is sure to be deflected and controlled. He is fortunate 
if he is brought up in a society which does not completely brain- 
Wash him, let us say along tribal, political, or religious lines. Truly 
this is the little man in the egg: it would be a forbidding thought, 
Were it not for the gloriously resisting powers of individual children, 

hat we seek to do, then, is to invest the school pattern with seg- 
ments of life that go beyond repetition and assimilation. The good 
Self-contained classroom does this, but only incidentally, The invest- 
ment in the future is often seen as a by-product rather than as an 
essential part of the train of thought and action being developed in 
€ segments selected for organized instruction. The enrichment of 
today’s experience for child or adult is uncertain unless it contains 
Within it some regard for the future. This does not imply a lack of 
interest or sense of achievement until a fixed future time is reached; 
Such a state of mind would indeed be scarifying. We might better 
Say there are little futures—the next moment, the next hour, day, or 
™onth—each with its own validity and appeal. In fact, there is no 
Sense to the idea of one future point when all is miraculously 
achieved, The difference between sentimentality and genuine ma- 
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avoiding hard tasks, only 
ood 3 Y growing bigger but not better. It is 
8 T to Iei the child in anie intuitively aware ofa 
y in the lives of the per- 
€, in Europe) the sense of get- 
and pleasure of childh, d 5 as to derogate the immediate purposes 
- eit “3 S is the other extreme, and we should 
ism itself, p Palance is properly struck, as it is 50 
w and good a. ching for and encouraging learn- 
i ERS E a step toward a desirable future. 
se it is oc at ne self-contained classroom is de- 
ntered jn experience, but rather because 
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the experience to which the children and teachers often devote them- 
Selves is trivial and unproductive. It clearly will not help anybody if 
the learning is inconsequential. Reading is more than a subject 
matter; it is a child and adult need. In our society reading is like 
Conversation—no more to be decried than speaking is for all children 
who are not deaf and dumb. 

Under primitive conditions, hunting, fishing, planting, weaving— 
Subject matters all—were child and adult needs, developed without 
benefit of schools. Was there anything artificial in expecting the 
children of hunting, fishing, and agricultural tribes to become pro- 

cient in food-getting skills and arts? Was the tutelage of the elders 
therefore subject-centered rather than child-centered or tribe-cen- 
tered? I think not. The induction of the boy into full maturity 
through special rites at adolescence usually demanded of him not 
Only useful skills and information but also a demonstration of such 
tribal virtues as patience, stoicism, and loyalty. 

In the shoo ck today we are hopeful that the child will regard 
the task of learning as worthy of his best efforts. The hope does not 
Test forever—or for very long—upon a simple acceptance of the word 
°F parent, teacher, or counselor that something good will come of 
Scholastic achievement. It is buttressed by a shorter range of satis- 
faction on the part of the child himself. Out of something abstruse 
in mathematics, he learns to make change or compute interest, and 
this is all to the good, What is not defensible, but is fairly common 
Practice, is the attempt to deduce a systematic structure of mathe- 
Matics from a wholly unsystematic series of skills and exercises, The 
Process of deduction, even for young children, calls for observations 
each of which illustrates the law or principle involved, however 

ifferent the surface phenomena may appear. It took the human race 
2 long time to comprehend this distinction, but when it did, it began 
a appreciate the full power of the scientific approach. In every case, 

nce the principle was established, the applications were vastly 
Sreater in number and significance than could be derived from any 
‘Weeping together of any aggregations of facts. Thus the advancing 
nowledge of the structure and motion of molecules, atoms, elec- 
Tons, nuclei, and nuclear particles has recast the forms of thought 
e modern world, providing a systematic approach that ranges 
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7 er- 
from the smallest object to the galaxies. Life org as an un 
standable phenomenon, is the next scientific targe ae — all 
It is a part of the future of most children to gel “ a se aiea 
this. Can the grade system with its stairsteps of self-c 
rooms meet this aim? Again the answer is, No. 


$ bout a 
In American education, the idea of a school grade 5 = Sie 
century old. As in other nations the earlier forms o; org 
were less structured. On the 


a 
good invention, but like so many other inventions it attention 
obsolete. To the extent that a grade embodies appropria ds, and 
to individual differences, is based on common cultural sri is 
is capable of being competently taught, it is a useful de age 
Consistent with other Suideposts of maturity such as age, 
weight, and mental maturity. 

When the grade idea was ap 
the three R's), it was clo A t in 
stract mathematics, science, music, Or sci 1 
these areas not much js expected of the American adult, do 
way of appreciation. On the other hand, a great deal is expec 
the languag 


3 uch 
the adult in terms of e arts and social studies, so ™ 
80, that the ctically the whole 


tests of Tests of general 


t 
: : average American child, while often pos 
in mechanical manipulat tially indifferent to pY " 
Science, This indif essary by-product of his nervou 
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The same social process has marked other professions. It took a 
long time for the specialist in medicine to gain recognition. The 
truly honored medical man was the general practitioner who was 
Prepared to do anything and did it well, according to the stand- 
ards of the day. The emergence of the specialist has raised stand- 
ards so that the general practitioner is no longer expected to be 
at once superior in diagnosis, research, and the various surgical 
Specializations. We do not ask the specialist to replace the general 
Practitioner, but rather to supplement him. Having done so, we tend 
to place him on a high professional level. Similarly, we tend to give 
Special honor and a higher salary to the specialist in education who 
finds his niche not in the self-contained classroom of the elementary 
Srades but in high school or above. This is not defensible, for the 
teacher of the young child is as important a professional person as 
the teacher of the high school or college student. 

As we move from the self-contained classroom to the Dual Prog- 
Tess Plan, we should not entertain the thought that the specialists 
in the ungraded section are more praiseworthy than the teachers in 
the core section devoted to the language arts and social studies, In 
fact, the latter also become specialists, though the range is broad. 

€ might with justice say that in the new plan all teachers are both 
Specialists and generalists. They are specialists because they are 
eXpert in certain areas. They are generalists in the sense that, no 
matter what the specialty, the English language will continue to 
carry great weight; it is the unifying force. They are also general- 
‘sts in child development and in the art of teaching, 

Since learning to some extent will be oriented toward what so- 
Ciety regards as important, the situation leads immediately to a 
Study of the social organization that makes demands upon the grow- 
ng child. In the United States today, a child may be unmusical, 
Martistic, and unscientific but he cannot in good conscience (unless 
sompelled to be so by massive defect) be illiterate or be ignorant of 

Story and government. In order to appraise the value to society 
°F any specialization, we bring to bear upon it a full understanding of 

© cultural imperatives. We then come to a better understanding 
of the place of science and art in the growth of intelligence and the 
provement of social structures. The physical scientists have made 
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contained classroom are well aes 
cies. They seek to prepare the ae e 
s that take place within the schoo ie 
al aims” of education invariably speak ; 
to lead a better life in their families an 


a 
thy aims these conditions that carry eres 
song future reference, After all, the only present vocation o 


parents or teachers. To some extent this i 

true of “citizenship,” Which is rather adult in its implications; il 
least, the term is weak as a description of the child’s current family 
and schoo] activities, 

© might say that many a cl 
tains the ingredients of adult life ma 
question even the Visi 
ect unless these yisi e panied by a study of laws and 
statutes, It may be held that the children are not mature enough to 
profit from such study, but if this is the case, they are not mature 
enough for the visits, Even adults Set little out of visits if they g° 
in the mood of tourists, 

Of course, the key to all improvements in education at any level 
is the teacher himself, but the teacher should not be taken to mean 
a confirmed operative whose capacity for change has weathered 
away. My feeling is that teachers rightly resist change just for the 
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sake of change; they are understandably wary of untried schemes. 
It is not a case of prevailing upon teachers and supervisors to “go 
along.” The first loyalty of any teacher is to his profession, which 
is to Say, to the pupils, to the community, to society as a whole. Ad- 
Ministrative convenience, “economy measures,” or any form of 
“grandstanding” will not furnish a solid basis for the all-important 
Tapport required if lasting progress is to be made. Certainly I am not 
alone in trying to find out what is expected of the teacher in the 
Self-contained classroom and what the teacher, in turn, is able to 
accomplish. 


IN SUMMARY 


Now, a few pages by way of summary. The self-contained class- 
toom, despite its high aims, tends to blur the everlasting need of the 
child to grow as a person and as a learner. Its advocates play down 
the structures of knowledge in Western societies and fail to appre- 
Ciate intellectual growth in a particular child. Truly, all science is 
Contained in the child’s early questions and it takes all science, and 
all human experience, decently to approximate the answers. There 
3S nothing foreign or forbidding about this process, for it is em- 

edded in the nature of the human cerebral cortex. The inexcusable 
Way to answer the questions of a bright child is to ignore or belittle 

im as a person. More commonly in this country there is set up an 
elaborate diversionary pattern: through dullness and repetition, the 
school may play safe. There is so much to learn—to learn, forget, and 
relearn—before the child gets to the real core of his vital questions 
that he may never again get around to such matters. The good 
teacher senses this and keeps putting yeast in the daily bread. 

nowledge is not built in discrete layers but in helical figures, 
enabling a child to move up, in the same field, from c-a-t, cat, to 
. “7 Cat—that is to say, over a nineteen-year stretch of supervised 
‘struction, to a scientific study in anatomy, or perhaps to a disserta- 

On on T. S, Eliot’s well-documented whimsies. 

, Vhat we get from the self-contained classroom at its best is a 
high egard of the teacher for her pupils and a growing sense of 
communion and co-operation among the children themselves. In a 
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good self-contained classroom the children work Se let 
fully without trying to distinguish between work and play. esto 
that henceforth we shall make a greater distinction, not in or build 
make children less happy, but in order to encourage teny to bra 
their happiness less upon entertainment and more upon: these a 
ment that Springs from learning and achieving. In any ape gr Hen 
it may be hard to tell the difference, but in a succession o ee 
(or learning levels on the ungraded side) we should be able a e ie 
and measure the deeper sense of adjustment that sets in when 
intellectual components of life are fully taken into account. ale 
While we seek to avoid the extremes of action for its own sa on 
of thought for its own sake (the one leading to fragmentation os 
pportunism and the other to a dry scholasticism), the danger is ‘aa 
that we shall have too much thought but that we shall have ae 
ation, repetition, and dogmatic statement. big 
against this dreary trinity that the progressive schools rebelled, 
first with substantial success, 
The Dual Progress Plan calls for both active thinking and thought 
action. It seeks to retain the durable satisfactions that pona 
ped in the self-contained classroom. Thus, a 
xperience by work outside the school ppr 
I's Program. We should ask communities not 


in miniature in the classroom but, if any- 
to expect more of the school’ 


1, reading, writing, thinking, ay 
i and working in ways that “a 
considered beneficial, All this i od for homes, too. There shou! 
ome that we find in our better 
too, should en pportunity for deep affection, The home, 
00, should provide standards of 4 piers ee 
the part of the child, maturity, growth, an 


Perhaps in future One test of a good school will be its ability to 
oe Certain of its features in home, neighborhood, and city- 
uc 
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situations of the school. Already the self-contained classroom is far 
om being self-contained; a further departure from this concept 
may be viewed with equanimity. 

Certainly, since Rousseau we have accepted the view that educa- 
tion is life, as well as a preparation for life. The growing child does 
not respond well to the straight imposition of learning tasks pushed 
down from an adult world. All contemporary child development 
Points up the significance, the glory, of a child as a child. But one 
Certain thing about the young of any species is that they are growing 
up. In man the period of infancy is long. Nevertheless, a child who 
Stays at infantile levels too long is a cause for concern; if he persists 
in the defect, he may become a pitiable creature. 

Consequently, as I have indicated, we must consider the way 
education helps a child to be secure where he is and, at the same 

ime, to move happily through more mature stages. A child cannot 
© regarded as well adjusted today unless his nervous system is 
reaching out toward the days to follow. The most remarkable in- 
Sredient of normal life is its ability, its necessity, to project itself 
Mto a future that brings into play new abilities and learnings. The 
vital concern of the school is the growing child; the unceasing drive 
the normal growing child is to grow. Thus far we have not sys- 
tematically linked the phenomenon of child maturation to the social 
Tequirement of growth in subject matter. At times precociousness in 
à child is regarded as a sign of mind-warping—an unhappy by- 
Product of parental ambition. Of course it could be so; we can cite 
examples, but they are rare. We can ruin a child by matching him 
to tasks beyond his reach, just as we can ruin a boxer by overmatch- 
mg, or we can let him regress through standards lower than they 
need be, Any curriculum that does not allow for a tremendous range 
™ Pupil talent is hazardous along such lines. 

As child and adolescent, the American student, if average or 
above average in mental ability, can progress through one scholastic 
evel after another, and, as a young adult, through college. We are 
Charitable to the “late bloomer”; we take the long chance, In the 
College years especially, we are tolerant of less than maximum intel- 
lectual Performance on the part of students. Does not an easy-going 
College of liberal arts (there are many examples) represent the de- 
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clining stages of the Progressive education movement? Now there 


is something carefree about all this innocence unspoiled by the de- 
fects of one’s early education. On the whole, the American high 
schools and coll 


eges have provided an education whose chief 
strength lies in mental elasticity—in Henry Adams’ “suppleness.” I, 
for one, would not exchange it for an intellectual snobbishness based 
on knowing what to say in what tongue and with what accent. Edu- 
cation in the traditional European style gives us no reliable answer- 
The English have long neglected their talented youth, but they are 
changing swiftly. The French have not as yet been able to solve 

eir divisive political problems. Germany is the classic modern 


example of a nation that was unable, after a century of the “finest” 
education, to understand other nations or to restrain a murderous 


drive for power. A nation of the highest accomplishment in science, 
music, and literary scholarship—all reflected in its schools—the Ger- 


ast failed its people and brought misery o 
countless millions of persons around the earth. A similar defect in 
the totality of Japane: 


se education, reflecting the ambition of Japan’s 
war leaders, permitted the adult citizen to “reason” without benefit 


of aight into the social sciences. Again, the final breakdown was 
moral, 
pns areas of world decision, the education of free peoples 
Hose, Superior. Often ignorant of fundamentals, our high school 
i college graduates were fresh to receive the sudden. terrible 
fa ngs ud the wartime period. As a whole, they possessed some- 
Fgh oe to Bourbons, Teutons, or Orientals who kept to their 
aie a une of repeating and respecting whatever had once been 
fresh and vibr Mt rete The problem facing us is how to design @ 


ant progra: Y ee ae 
to trade off wie ia x ee and open-mindedness—n0° 
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REPORT OF THE WORKING 
PARTY: THE CO-OPERATIVE 
STUDY IS SET UP 


THE WORKING PARTY: THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


For the record, the raison d'être of the working party (see page 
79) is contained in conversations and letters exchanged between 

r. Alvin C. Eurich, vice-president of the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education (Ford Foundation), and myself. These events took 
Place in the spring of 1957, following a formal request on March 22 
Of that year for Ford financial assistance in undertaking a co- 
Operative study of teaching. This co-operative study, then, is the 
Matrix of the working party. The latter, in turn, laid out plans for 
a full-scale experimental study. The way in which these plans were 
Tevised—transformed would be closer to the mark—is described in 
the latter portion of this chapter. 

Let us examine first the “prospectus” of March 22, 1957, sub- 
Mitted to the Fund jointly on behalf of the School of Education of 

W York University and the school systems of Long Beach, Ossi- 
ning, and Scarsdale (all in New York state). 


Part One—The Plan 


A. The demand for a breakthrough in educational practice and 
tested achievement has reached the intensity of the ancient search 
Or the philosopher's stone. The compelling reason is a desire to 
Master the forces of nature and society as a means of enriching life, 

is unnecessary to enlarge upon the relation between the progress 
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of a nation and the liberal, technical, and professional —— 
of its citizens. In turn, the latter depends directly upon the quality 
of the schools. 


Today there is no assurance that able young persons will be at- 


A ï nd 
tracted in sufficient numbers to mathematics, natural science, a 


engineering. In any event, such decisions are likely to depend upon 
early scholastic experience. Similarly for 


the social sciences, hu- 
in principle, it i ion 
manities, and creative arts: in principle, it is foolhardy for a nati 
to achieve world eco 


nomic and military leadership without a cor- 

relative strengthening of its cultural system. i 5 

What happens in the million classrooms of the United States A 

properly a matter of national concern. Yet the American classroo 

lags behind; in fact, in some school districts, it is about to be over 
whelmed. In a time 


of plenty unmatched in our history, we are 


again beginning to ration education, 


B. The classroom teacher generally resists a division of labor, fear- 
ful that intim 


ate contacts with the pupils may be lost. Apart from 
the textbook, there i 


© typical teacher is swamped with chores. 
as a tutor, even with thirty pupils in the 
not really know their minds. Technical aids 
are a luxury, We have spent billions of dollars on kitchen and other 

er to “free” the homemaker, but to 
Sarded as wasteful. A teacher may be 


y rarely assisted from below. 
nt of learning, eve: 


er, Learning isa 


veloped met ing that per- 
mit a full application of this p~n nethöds of teach Pp 
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errors, and may increase the confidence of the learner. Mechanical 
aids to learning are impersonal; they do not embarrass the learner 
at a time when he is tempted to withdraw into a nonlearning shell. 
On the other hand, they are unable to show an affectionate interest 
in the child. 


C. This Memorandum will focus on curricula, methods, and evalua- 
tions—on what is taught; under what plan; by what methods; with 
what success; at what cost; and with what sense of the future in 
education, 

Tn the School of Education it is proposed to embed these ques- 
tions in experimental situations, to relate them to the principles in- 
volved (perhaps implicitly), and to test alternative procedures. Start- 
8 with a re-examination of philosophy and educational psychology, 
We Propose a stream of controlled events as follows: 


l. The design of experiments on individual, cluster, classroom, 
or school experiences—as in motivation, learning, retention, in- 
tellectual progress, application, behavioral adjustment, and 
creativity, a. , 

2. The “mock-up” of classrooms—studios, carrels, “social centers, 
and stagings. 

3. The organization of demonstrations that fit research parts to- 
gether so as to form a teaching whole. These demonstrations 
Would be the subject of student-and-teacher observation, pub- 
lication, radio and TV programs. 

4, Consistently with the basic plan in each school, the running of 
field tests, based in part on the experiment-demonstrations, to 
take place in the three participating school systems. 

5. The massive presentation of basic findings, techniques, and re- 
Sults through standard professional channels in education, spe- 
Cial reports, films, and TV programs. 


D -In order to focus on leads that are promising, the following 
targets” are suggested (they should be reviewed in the spring con- 
‘tence later described): 


T. The teaching of reading, writing, and speech. 
e teaching of social studies. 
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3. The teaching of mathematics and science, 

4. The maintenance of mental hygiene. : 

5. Studies of the range of pupil talent, general and special, to- 
gether with its implications for individual growth. 

6. The dynamics of the classroom as a whole. 

7. A revision of the elementary grade plan. 


Although the seven “ 
items, there are obvious 
the maintenance of men 
The teaching of readi 


targets” listed above appear as separate 
interrelationships among them. For example, 
tal health must serve as a continuing thread. 
ing, social studies, mathematics, or aes 
cannot be studied effectively apart from mental health factors suc 
as participation, belonging, achievement, and respect for personality. 
Likewise studies of pupil talent are vital in any subject field. The 


investigation of such relationships makes possible the study of the 
dynamics of the classroom. 


E. The present system of elementai 
in these experiments and demons 
example, as a part of the basic d 
cation co-operatin 
the first grade, on a h 

The pupils in Grad 


ry grades will not be incorporated 
trations except as a criterion. For 
emonstration in the School of Edu- 


on problems, 


: an over-all maturity concept) will be 
determined by his home-room teacher, by ers Fi be £16 


According to his aptitude and rate of achieve- 
A typical day: 
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Morning (or afternoon) 
(Home-room teacher) 


The language arts and literature 
Social studies 


Individual and group projects 


Perhaps a diagram will help. 


Grades 


Afternoon (or morning) 
(Three special teachers) 


Mathematics and science 

(a) Music, (b) arts and crafts—on 
alternate days 

Recreation and health 


THE CHILD AS A LEARNER 


The Language 


Mathematics and | Music, arts, and | Recreation and 
Science 


crafts Health 


As far as we know, this diagram pictures for the first time in edu- 
cation the ambivalent nature of the child in a given culture pattern. 
“Us is the way child, youth, and adult are really tested in our so- 
ciety, The graded steps—regular school grades, made more elastic— 
should represent the accepted, averaged core. That these steps rest 
Psentially on a grasp of the language arts and the social studies 
as been lost sight of, A concept of maturation in general mental, 
Ysical, and social ability is retained in the new plan. Certain as- 
Pects of science and the fine arts penetrate these “core” layers or 
rades, but the nature of the penetration is in descriptive terms— 
The edge about science and technology, music, arts, and literature. 
u 


Soul 


t: 
aken by themselves, th 


S mathematical terms, physical equations, singing, composing, 
turing, acting, and dancing are really special in our culture; 
; should neither retard nor advance the 


pcbolastic progress of the child. In order to give these disciplines 
Ag Play, they should be exempted from the concept of age-linked 
ades, 
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This plan, in essence, would give up the unsuccessful, pr 
struggle to find grade teachers who really like mathematics, s “A s 
art, and music, and are sufficiently competent to guide pup is 
every one of these studies, It presents a means of progress for Lape 
of special talent, without doing violence to present-day concep ae 
general maturation. It should encourage the home-room — 
to become truly expert in the language and descriptive arts; cap iel 
of teaching through the whole spectrum that runs from “reme 
reading” and speech correction to imaginative writing. 

F. Since the diagram above is 


in reality not at all simple, it may be 
well to enlarge upon it briefly: 


1. The plan involves a fundamental shift in our concepts of ghile 
development and behavior. It applies to the child what is mg F 
conspicuous for the adult, namely, that general odin 
based on a common core in language, social studies, and Z 

descriptive aspects of natural science, technology, and the con 

temporary scene. Sentence structure, pronunciation, Tisto 
literature, and current affairs—these are of the cultural cur 


r- 
rency; they carry a potential for either embarrassment or pa 
sonal satisfaction. 


The technical as 
science, or recre: 
those who posses: 


pects of art, music, crafts, Tjathepan 
ation—these are wonderful personal assets a 
s them, but in our society there is no ee 
that everyone possess these assets in equal measure. Nobody 
hands us a violin, a chisel, a mathematical formula, saying play 9 
sculpture, solve, As a rule we do not know rocks, plants, ani- 
mals, or stars in a scientific way, Except as uncomfortable 
amateurs, we are not eyen expected to sing, dance, recite 


poetry, or take a dramatic tole. But a few double negatives oF 
historical misquotations and we 


Perhaps childr: 
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day for 185 days on the calendar. And with a long period of 
acquaintanceship with the child, the teachers of science, art, 
and mathematics can discover the fascination of these subjects 
to the child, creating for them a place in his exciting life. 

In this plan we hold that this ambivalence in the child and 

in the culture should be recognized and provided for. A child 
lacking in special abilities is not pressed and prodded, but he 
is helped to go along at his own pace, with no grade failure 
dependent upon a lack of achievement in this segment. A 
gifted child, on the other hand, finds the ceiling removed; he 
may move fast up the longitudinal pathway. 
It is necessary from the beginning to dismiss the idea that 
while home-room teachers are expected to love and understand 
their pupils, “longitudinal” teachers are not. Actually, over the 
years, the team of teachers responsible for science and mathe- 
matics through Grades I-VI will get to know Johnny in a way 
Not given to the teacher in the home-room grades. The disci- 
Pline itself, with its spiraling intellectual demands, will be a 
medium for approaching and understanding Johnny as he 
grows up. s 

The postulate, which must be made a reality in this project, 
is that the teachers, home-room or special, (a) are equally 
competent in the profession and (b) are equally devoted to the 
long-range growth of children in the attributes deemed essen- 
tial. These attributes are, of course, the cardinal aims of educa- 
tion as agreed upon in advance. 

- In both the home-room and special areas there is a demand for 
mobilizing new teaching devices and procedures. The experi- 
Mental sections and schools will call for new curriculums, 
Methods, and evaluating devices. For example, there would 
Not be a “fifth grade arithmetic,” but rather an ascending series 
of facts, skills, problems, and insights arranged systematically 
and presented in learning sequences that make sense to the 
Maturing mind of the child. This is new, but it does not pre- 
clude the determination of “grave equivalences.” An essential 
ingredient will be the increasing participation of the child him- 
Self, with concomitant satisfactions. 
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4, To match the “experimental” groups, there must be control 


groups led by teachers doing a first-class job under standard 
conditions. 


G. The experimental setups, “mock-ups” and intensive “runs” at 
New York University are not direct counterparts of the programs in 
the co-operating centers, Utilizing children “on loan,” fully control- 
ling the dynamics of space and grouping, the research team in the 
School of Education can be flexible and radical in its approaches. 

It will be easy to start and stop studies and to vary the factors. 
Through joint planning and consultation, aided by a constant ex- 
change throughout the three years—all under a single co-ordinated 


directorship—it is believed that the project will develop organically 
and harmoniously, 


Part Two—Implementation 


The second part of the co-operative study proposal is devoted to 
implementation. It is to be seen that, at this stage, the School of 


Education was to design an elaborate sequence of experiments COV- 


ering the findings in mocked-up learning situations and classrooms 
and to call upon the three co-operating systems by way of large- 
scale, practical field tests, Tt was recognized that the schools would 
deviate from the New York University demonstrations and from 


each other. Validity was to be secured through matching p10- 
cedures, Four principles were consid 


ered basic: 

1. The maturing elementary school child needs recognition as @ 
whole organism. There is some logic in grade classification, 
grade Promotion, and a substantial amount of supervision by 
one teacher, but there is also a need for elasticity. 

2. The home-room teacher concept (for a single grade), which 
may be) built up Strongly around a core of reading, writing, 
speech, and the soci 


Portion of the day. This is the “layer-cake” 

component. 
sahe ee ing elementary school child is uneven in interests 
and aptitudes; he needs Special attention and opportunity for 
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acceleration (or deceleration) in mathematics, science, music, 
arts and crafts, and physical and recreational skills. 

4A longitudinal plan from Grades I-VI will emphasize those 
aptitudes—often the urgent demands—that reveal themselves 
early, and under skillful, humane guidance flower beyond what 
is expected in our standard, full-day grades. 


„It was understood from the beginning that the selection, super- 
Vision, and retraining of teachers would be an important part of the 
Plan. Also the necessity of constructing new curricular units and se- 
quences would soon become apparent, particularly in the ungraded 
Segment. New materials and new methods of grouping and motivat- 
mg would, in turn, place unusual demands on any program of meas- 
urements and evaluations. 

e time schedule called for launching the program in two stages. 
Working party would lay out the plan in the spring and summer 
981957 andi work: would begin in all four places at the beginning 
of the school year, The sum of $1,112,000 was requested for a three- 
year period. Tt was soon apparent that this sum would not be made 
e%ailable for 1957 and further that, as a matter of policy, the Fund 

Or the Advancement of Education held that “action” research was 
Preferable to the more experimental, matched-group procedure. 

“tual demonstration under proper test controls would (1) save 

ime, (2) enlist school personnel from the beginning, and (3) demon- 
Sate both the theoretical and practical outcomes. Such considera- 

Ons were believed to outweigh the more elegant findings of a 
matched-group study and to ensure a follow-through in co-operating 


and affiliated school systems, should the plan live up to its early 
TOmise, 


FURTHER STEPS 
In a me i he Fund (Cl H. Faust 
Morandum to the officials of the Fund (Clarence H. Fausi 
nd Alvin C, Eurich) dated May 10, 1957, the writer clarified four 
Points that were being discussed: 


l. the relation of the Co-operative Study of Teaching to the 
School systems involved and to others that may in future follow 


the Proposed plan; 
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2. the extent to which the study involves an action program; 

3. the changes in the school systems of the nation that might fol- 
low upon the development and completion of the study; 

4, the changes that would take place immediately and in the long- 
range program at New York University. 


In his reply of May 17, Dr. Eurich listed a series of “general 
criteria” which should be met: 


1, The commitment to establish new relationships between a 
school or department of education and school systems in which 
the potential teaching resources of communities are surveyed 

and developed, and out of which programs for better utiliza- 
tion of all available teaching resources, better ways of prepara- 
tion for teaching and related research would grow. 

2. The commitment that the purpose of the new relationship is to 
enlist and utilize most effectively all teaching talents available 
which carries with it the commitment to seek out ways to re- 
duce the ratio of fully trained teachers to students, while at the 


same time raising the quality of learning. 
3. mitment to action rather than merely to studies of pos- 
sibilities, 


« Plans which make the new developments more than mere proj- 
ects added to the present programs of a school or department 
of education but invol 


F a e 
I ve comprehensive reorganization of th 
teacher training program. 


A 


A joint request scemed to meet criteria (1) and (3), but 
T k not contained in it any “commitment to seek out ways tO 
‘ a e ratio of fully trained teachers to students.” In fact, in the 
early s he of the Project there would be needed new personnel in 
pis fee ee and teacher Supervision. Also the reorgan 
eg 0: Morteacher training program was left for future develop- 
i aie pan at this time the Project as a whole was not granted 
vailebl eae a on June 27, the sum of $15,000 was made 
available by the Fund fo nav À 3 ize 
hee reve * a working party which would emphasi2 
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1. New relationships between the New York University School of 
Education and the school systems. 

2. New possibilities for enlisting and utilizing most effectively all 
teaching talent. 

8. Possibilities for a program of action. 

4. Possibilities for a long-range program of the School of Educa- 
tion. 


The working party, consisting of nineteen members of the staff 
of the School of Education, two members from Long Beach (David 
- Salten and Thomas W. Guilford), two members from Ossining 
(Charles M. Northrup and David W. Bishop), and three “outside” 
Consultants, held its final session on January 15, 1958. Its report, en- 
titled Report of Working Party on A Co-operative Study of Teaching 
An Experimental Teaching Center is dated February 25, 1958, 
Mimeographed document of 134 pages, it was addressed to the 
und for the Advancement of Education and was given a limited 
“rreulation, 
© report is based squarely on the proposal of March, 1957, 
Which called for an intensive co-operative study of teaching in the 
elementary school and for establishing an Experimental Teaching 
enter in the School of Education. The designation of the self- 
Sontained classroom as the unitary grade plan is used for the first 
Me and is compared to the new Dual Progress Plan. Also the frame- 
Work of the Experimental Teaching Center is delineated: 


In relation to the study, the Experimental Teaching Center will focus 
developing new programs in teacher education, supervision, and 
ssistance; utilization of teaching aids; and methods of measuring pupil 
Progress, Tt is contemplated that research findings at the Experimental 
“aching Center will be continuously field-tested in affiliated school 
ptems and that the school systems will, in turn, continuously “feed 
kok” Outcomes of field tests as well as needs for further research to the 
enter, 
While the Experimental Teaching Center will receive its initial focus 
a impetus from the Co-operative Study of Teaching, it will develop 
long-range program at the same time it is executing the study. In 
Beneral, its program will encompass the laboratory studies, field tests of 
Search findings in school systems, and the dissemination of established 


on 
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di various ci n cation pro- 
ngs via 0} icati i d teacher educa 

i i i mmunication media ai 

fin g ro: 
grams. 


s & fe as for 
The new proposal again listed the seven major ear aget 
the Experimental Teaching Center's research-to-applicai ee 
as reported above, Once a clear distinction had been oe ere: 
the unitary grade plan and the Dual Progress EER ae. Te 
had been set up covering the potential benefits o; k e oblea of 
working party was immediately confronted with ie a ae 
criteria. The pupil-centered outcomes would be in ee a d con- 
subject matter, but this learning was to take place un ch al neople 
ditions of mental hygiene, It is well known among sc = i Pot 
that the word experiment elicits images of pale egghea one 
lessly rushing toward intellectual achievement. This les ows 
posed of professors and administrators, took a more ba a ad 
Systematic learning was accepted as the normal expecta lity who, 
was the concept of the growing child as a stable near E 
under proper conditions, would be willing to secure adj soving 
through learning. New learning is as characteristic of H ore 3 
child as i ght, weight, and motor skill, The 


mcrements in hei f the new 
also was seen as the chief determiner of the effectiveness o 
plan, as of the old, 


; identified aS 
In academic Content, nine results of instruction were identifi 
Significant; 


1, Knowledge of basic facts and skills 
Understanding of concepts; abstract thinking 


. Problem solving employing facts, skills, concepts 

+ Creativity within a subject f other 

. Integration of knowledge of a subject with knowledge o! 

subjects 

6. Attitudes Concerning the Subject ( 
pleasure, frustration, or boredom) 

7. Self-direction in acquiring and applying knowledge 

8. Level of aspiration concerning mastery of the subject als) 

9. Centrality of interest in the subject (as related to future go 


n 
Co-ordinately, in terms of personal growth and adjustment, t° 
goals were set forth as follows: 


gea wN 


i ilure, 
expecting success or fa 
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l. Emotional security (feelings of belongingness and adequacy) 
2. Effective and socially acceptable expression of dependency 
needs 

3. Relative absence of nonconstructive “ego defenses” such as 
withdrawal, overconformity, and rationalization 

- Spontaneity in expressing feelings and attitudes 

- Co-operative attitudes and behavior 

- Knowledge of social rules and expectations 

+ Understanding individual differences in role taking as a pro- 

tection against disillusionment 

Problem-solving approach to interpersonal relations 

Interest in acquiring knowledge of self and others 

Interest in increasing personal efficiency 


NDOoas 


8. 
9. 
10. 


The items just listed are not mutually independent, nor do they 
Jorm to psychological realities. Each one needs to be carefully 
Clineated if reliable tests are to be constructed along such lines, It 
pay be said that these “goals” are really what the advocates of the 
Unitary grade plan believe to be its inherent virtues—virtues in dan- 
Ber of being neglected if pupils do not spend the full day with a 
single classroom teacher. In short, the ten goals demand clarification 
Sta amproved testing devices for assessing either “dual progress” or 
ti ndard grade progress. It is unrealistic to hold that they are essen- 
a lly a by-product of school practice, for they are traits whose be- 
Simnings go back to infancy; they are strongly developed before the 
a Of six. After school age, the child is still bathed in social situa- 
ha at home and in his neighborhood that may determine the 

pase of his behavior. 
lin 18 sure to be difficult to establish real differences along these 
i es between any two plans. All we can hope for is that no defects 
character or personality will be causally related to the new plan. 
me example, against the possible confusion element of having five 
Bular teachers a day (English-social studies, physical education, 
fao matics, science, and, alternately, arts and music), is the further 
Sii ess frequently referred to, of a vertical continuity over the 
a Teachers will get to know Johnnie, year after year, as he 
es up through the ungraded subjects. The “at-homeness” of the 
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core classroom devoted to English and the a SET 
body’s currency of communication—is o y ‘dente that 
continuous interest in his specialized talents. It is = E 
finally may pull Johnnie out of the crowd, for the imag pa 
creative aspects of language are easily lost in a cringe si 
every subject is taught. As most adults have develope: mans 
skills, and attitudes that mean much to them beyond any g ae 
social expectation, so every child should have this enriching cnc 
tunity in school on a free-choice basis, once the level of his gi 
and special aptitudes has been accurately measured. his dal 

Good outcomes in mental hygiene are postulated along iure 
line: on the one hand, maximum accomplishment where the e 
demands it, and on the other, freedom to achieve—or not to EINE 
~along lines that mature adults regard as optional for thems 
Thus, reading is not optional; painting is. 

To quote from the report of the working party: 


z z ects of 
nd the arts are cultural imperatives, while some asp 
and social studies 


e 

are cultural electives. This is of a 

question raised called attention to the marked e 

individualizing instruction and asked why git eee 

tages were not fully applied to the instruction of English an ery, it 
studies within the dual Progress plan. In answer to the latter qu a 

was claimed that English and social studies lend themselves SPA pieve 

well to social interaction of age peers (everybody needs to ac than 

e) and are thus better suited to the grade plan 

to individualized tr 


maturity in languag ee or oe 
eatment, The postulate is that age-grading 
turity-grading is a useful social invention, 


true. Another 
advantages of 


Further, as to the “newness” of the Dual Progress Plan: 


One question considered 
same as th 
ing party 


i. the 
was whether the dual progress plan won 
e previously tried “platoon system” of instruction. The 
members agreed tha 


stem 
t it is not, inasmuch as the platoon sy 
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Was adopted as an administrative convenience rather than on the basis 
of a theory of education and inasmuch as the platoon system involves 
Moving entire classes from room to room rather than providing indi- 
Vidualized instruction in ability-grouped classes for different subjects. 
Another question discussed was whether the dual progress plan is the 
Junior-high-school departmentalized plan brought down to the ele- 
mentary grades. Again, the answer was negative, since the dual progress 
Plan has two segments of instruction based on the distinction between 
cultural imperatives and cultural electives. 


The working party developed eight hypotheses as guide lines for 
© Proposed matching study of the unitary grade plan and the Dual 
‘ogress Plan, as follows: 


Hypotheses 


1. Subject-matter learning in mathematics, science, and the arts, 
Measured in terms of scores and ratings, will be greater within 
the Dual Progress Plan than within the unitary grade plan. 

2. The advantages of the Dual Progress Plan over the unitary 
Stade plan for subject-matter learning in mathematics, science, 
and the arts will be greatest (a) for superior pupils, (b) for pu- 
Pils in the upper grades, and (c) as measured by the criteria of 
Problem-solving, self-direction, and creativity. (This hypothesis 
assumes that superior pupils will gain most from nongraded in- 
Struction that permits them to advance in subjects unrestricted 

Y the usual grade barrier. It assumes that pupils in the upper 
Srades will be especially advantaged within the Dual Progress 

lan because their greater maturity will enable them to make 
uller use than younger pupils can make of the special oppor- 
tunities provided by the plan. It assumes that nongraded, 
ability-grouped instruction particularly fosters the advanced 
‘orms of subject-matter learning represented by problem-soly- 
Ing, self-direction, and creativity. 

- Subject-matter learning in language arts and social studies, 
Measured in terms of means and variability, will be superior 
in the Dual Progress Plan. (This hypothesis assumes that the 
Selection of teachers of these subjects within the Dual Progress 
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z act 
Plan in terms of their competencies and interests, E i Pa 
that these teachers may concentrate on teaching on. a gra ae 
jects, will favor the Dual Progress Plan over the unitary 
lan. P ‘for as 
: any enjoyment of their school experiences will ei je 
between the two plans of the Co-operative Study. (This aE Gl 
esis is stated in this form since there are some E Er 
reasons that favor one plan, other theoretical reasons tha 
the other, 0 
Pupils’ Ee growth will not differ as between the tw 
plans, 
6. Teachers’ satisfa 
Plan than withi 
based on the a 
the two plans 


A 


a 


ress 

ctions will be greater within the Dual ae 
n the unitary grade plan, (This wa PE, 
ssumption that the greatest difference a dto 
as they affect teachers’ satisfactions is rela ‘eal 
the assignment of teachers in the Dual Progress Plan to 

just one or two preferred subjects, a and 
» Individualization of instruction in mathematics, con than 

the arts will be Sreater within the Dual Progress P <a that 

Within the unitary grade plan. (This hypothesis pice a 

nongraded, ability-grouped instruction of these a aa 

result in greater use of Projects in teaching curricular uni 

will result in more emphasis on self-directed study.) 


à sina will 
» Teachers’ utilization of Opportunities for in-service training 
not differ as between the two plans, 


~ 


[ea] 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE PLAN 


The practical experience of a 
two years in Ossining throws s 
hypotheses. These eff 


ects are 
it can be said at this point that 
with zeal. 


d 
year and a half in Long meee 
‘ome light on the validity o 7 but 
described in Chapters 6 and an 
children enter into the new progr 
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School systems. Instead I will pull out of the report only the findings 
and recommendations that were carried through to the “action- 
*esearch” program presently to be described. 

The first departure was the recommendation that the study begin 
at Grade III, instead of Grade I as theory demanded. The group 
Was uncertain as to the effects of the daily shifting on the personality 

evelopment of six- and seven-year-olds; this was a factor. More 
Weighty perhaps was the question of the readiness of these young 
children for any kind of specialization. Also there was a need to get 
“Started. It would be difficult-to measure the special aptitude of 
eginning pupils, to set up a new program, and to prepare teachers 
Or such work. In future these latter considerations need not be 
Secisive if it appears that six-year-olds are ready to begin the 
Vertical” approach to mathematics and science. Doubtless some 
Pupils are ready for the dual system by school age; they may al- 
aed possess incipient concepts of number, size, proportion, and 
omputation which need systematizing. For six years they have been 
ing fast: their oral vocabularies and sentence usages are im- 
Pressive, In the first grade we find pictures and mock-ups of planes, 
ine and spaceships that indicate a strong interest in the events 
aa © day. Is it then too early to introduce, gently but consistently, 
cr Concepts of what makes things go, as well as a familiarity with 
x outward forms? 
am n any case, the theoretical position is clear and, in future, should 
Subjected to a practical tryout. The time to introduce a systematic 
*PProach is at the beginning stages of learning; by first grade it is 
s ‘cady late, If the defects in science and the arts are less con- 
Picuous than those in English, it is because so few parents are able 
ne make distinctions outside the core areas. To remedy the situation 


cal © first grade, or the first stages of science and art instruction, 
ry S for a radical change in methodology. Long ago G. Stanley Hall 

"veyed the contents of children’s minds on first entering school. 
® need such studies today, but they should not be confined to 
ntent, Attitudes, interests, drives, and complexes should be ana- 
tio, beyond any simple findings in vocabulary or general informa- 
i; n. Some clues as to further learning or premature deceleration 

aY be discerned early. A fateful discovery every child has to make 


co, 
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d—as 
r ot everything told him is true. As he learns to rea o 
ple due Ieee a watching—he will be e 
E mighty flood of propaganda and commercial aa fhe: child 
should teachers begin the unending business of prepare a tattle 
| to ask for facts, to weigh arguments, to withhold a > aa 
to bear on any problem he can conceptually fonu tiie pie 
ability, small though it be, to approach a solution? at put to 
education is all about—not to impose solutions and finali 7 a Ae 
offer data, experiences, methods, and evaluative ee init 
child progressively will appropriate to himself as a means "hes 
into better terms with life as he lives it and with the future. 


t 
has no 
stages of maturity are not sealed off from one another. Who 
overheard in wonder children and 


xiety, namely, an unfettered, ek p 
hand. In intellectual affairs, iposi ox 
less of a handicap than rigidity. Magic and yi Sagar van oe 
ample—devices of demonstrable value in a primitive world— 


thing 
today akin to growth; rather they resemble the spoilage of some 
that, before infection, 


Was promising and fine. he course 

Consequently, we need to follow in children not only ar skills 
of mental acquisition but also of straight thinking; not o D realy 
but creations; not only acceptance but criticism. From pe a ne 
fitted and studied emerge new facts—outcomes, as it were, 0 in turn 
frame of reference, leading to new generalizations; te = one 
demand new value systems and new loyalties, As we turn fro other 
historical epoch to another, or from one cultural system to am This 
the same “facts” even in science, take on a different meaning. þoos 
phenomenon is not entirely lost upon the child, for whom ta 
may preclude learning, 


4 hoo" 
Specialized work of the junior high 8°" Od 
Actually, after one year, 
I) 
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The working party had devoted considerable thought to ways of 
Controlling the “nonexperimental” factors in the proposed matched 
8toup experiment. While not incorporated into the action research 
as finally developed, these variables are of interest. They show what 

Ae Committee regarded as items of consequence in any teaching 
Situation—items of such significance as to weaken any conclusions 
that disregard them. With some revision, they might still be useful 
a school system prepared, on an “all-out” basis, to compare its 
existing plan with the Dual Progress Plan. Thirteen sets of variables 


Were identified, together with the particular aspects regarded as 
essentia]; 


. Financial support 
- Teacher competency and teacher time spent 
. Availability of specialist consultants 
The ability and achievement of pupils 
he pupil-teacher ratio 
Materials, equipment, and teaching devices 
- Instructional time for each subject 
' Emphasis on each subject 
e “extracurricular activities” of pupils 
- Beyond an initial, transitional training period for teachers on 
the Dual Progress Plan, equivalent in-service training 
Communication of information on the study, the hypotheses 
under study excepted 
Teacher motivation and morale 
Community acceptance 


SODNANAWHHE 


pa 


p 
H 


12. 
13. 


macachers in the matched unitary grade plan, the one to which 
Y were accustomed, were to be free to use any materials or 
Methods of the Dual Progress Plan as long as they did not appro- 
Priate the defining features of the latter: (graded and ungraded 
Sments, assignment of teachers to only one or two subjects, non- 
Sradeq advancement of pupils in specialized subjects, team teach- 
"8 in the hongraded segment). 
| 4 ubsequently, six chapters of the report were devoted to the set- 
ee Up of a controlled experiment designed to test the basic hypoth- 
abi 22d to minimize the influence of the nonexperimental” vari- 
Ss. These detailed procedures need not concern us now. The main 
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on 
consideration is this: the working party was able to agree ae 
matching measures with respect to such factors as pupil equiva F a 
teacher selection, class scheduling, and the time to be allotte 


: ; i p er 
each subject. The recommended instruction time in minutes P 
week is given below: 


Subject Minutes per Week 

Language arts and social studies 600 
Mathematics 200 
Science 200 
Music 100 
Arts and crafts 100 
Physical education 150 
Opening exercises, planning 75 
Library, audio-visual, ete, 75 

Total 1,500 


The chief departure from the current schedules in Long Beach 
and Ossining was in tl 


he allotment of 200 minutes per wet 
science—about twice that under the existing unitary grade pl@ 1 
Also, the global allowance of 600 minutes to English and soc! 
studies would permit flexibility as between the two subjects. t 

Some knotty problems were foreseen. Since it was thought e 
e language arts and social studies would require about two C!O 


: te 
hours, it was clear that a teacher could teach two sections. To qU° 
tom the report; 


__ True, she would be responsible for approximately 60 pupils. Hower 
if she were peered to teach, say, both third and fourth grades, ie 

might stay with one class a second year and take on one new class €% 
year. This Would mean she would need to get acquainted with only 
new pupils each year. All in all, it was anticipated that the teacher of 
graded segment would normally 
regular teacher within the unitary grade plan. 


plan, teachers of mathematics, science, a tee 


the 


. j 
stimates based on the proportion of the Por g 
ct were as follows: science, 150 pupils; M% 
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matics, 150; music, and arts and crafts, 300; and physical education, 
200. Obviously, getting to know the pupils individually would be diffi- 
cult, However, there are several factors that would make these numbers 
less threatening than they at first appear. Specialist teachers in the uni- 
tary grade plan—in music, in art, in science at Long Beach, and in physi- 
cal education—now teach even larger numbers of pupils. Also, within 

© nongraded or “longitudinal” segment of the dual progress plan, a 
teacher of one of these subjects may instruct the same pupil during two 
Or more successive years. Further, it was noted that, while the unitary 
Stade plan teacher has only 25 to 30 pupils to instruct, she must know 

em and their work in all subjects of the curriculum. The teacher in 

e dual progress plan may concentrate her attention primarily on 


eee her pupils’ talents, interests, and accomplishments in just one 
ject. 


It was held that under either plan the equivalent of one class hour 
Per day be reserved to the teacher for consultation and other non- 


teaching purposes. Under the Dual Progress Plan this schedule was 
Suggested; 
Language arts and 
Social studies 2 classes of 120 minutes each per day 
athematics 6 classes of 40 minutes each per day 
cience 6 classes of 40 minutes each per day 
ts and crafts 6 classes of 40 minutes each per day 
Ysical education 8 classes of 30 minutes each per day 


ng actual schedules set up in Long Beach and Ossining during 
© first year (1958-1959) of the study are given in Chapters 6 and 
. the schedules are regarded as strenuous by the teachers 
“Mselves, Still, each teacher is devoting her time to her favorite 
Subject matter in which she has undertaken special training. Under 
S © standard plan the classroom teacher “watches and waits” while 
Pecialist teachers in music and art (sometimes science) take over 
ten Classroom, This does not seem to allow her either an effective 
“ing or rest period. $ 1 
or the co-operative study of teaching the working party dis- 
Suished six types of in-service training: 


1, eneral orientation of the faculties of the co-operating school 
Systems to the study; 
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. summer workshops for teachers and specialist oe Q 
the study on curricular materials and teaching met! oe dn 

. workshops on instruction of each subject in the = 4 

. conferences between specialist consultants and teac e EE 

5. in-service courses for credit, on teaching particular subje re 

on topics related to instruction, such as child developme 

mental hygiene; 


university courses for improving subject-matter knowledge. 
The remaining eight chapters of the report of the — hae 

concentrated on the research procedures to be set up in the of data, ` 
mental Teaching Center in order, through a careful analysis 


Š e two 
to come out with a clean-cut account of the effectiveness of th 
plans under study. Sinc 


ion- 
e the data to be secured for the ne 
research (later agreed upon) differ from the matched group req 
ments, I need not report 


further upon the proposals of the ene 
party. Rather, in the chapters that follow there will be presente 


` ing 
account of the procedures, tests, and preliminary findings s A 

co-operative study, together w. 
brief description of the Experi 


6. 


on the first two years of the 


imental Teaching Center. 


6 


THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF THE 
DUAL PROGRESS PLAN 
AT LONG BEACH, NEW YORK 


After careful consideration, the Board of Education of Long 
each on June 24, 1958, approved a three-year trial run of the Dual 
‘ogress Plan, with the understanding that its “classroom use” 
Would begin in February, 1959. The first half of the school year 
1958-1959 was devoted to planning and preparation. 
hile many of the problems of curriculum, administration, and 
“nsultation germane to setting up the new plan will be discussed 
te Chapter 8, it will be helpful to describe briefly what actually 
ok place in the co-operating school systems. ; 
© account which follows is based on the reports of Dr. Gilbert 
+, Tachtman, research co-ordinator. : 
he Long Beach City School District includes the city of Long 
“ach and some adjacent areas in Nassau County, New York, The 
Population of the City is about 25,000 during the school year. Most 
sy © employed persons commute to New York City. The school 
al Stem Serves about 5,000 pupils, with approximately 2,700 in the 
and ottary schools, 800 in the junior school (Grades VII and VIII), 
500 in the senior high school. 
foes © school tax rate is $41 per thousand dollars. In 1958 the system 
a budget of $3,960,999, or an income of about $786 per pupil. 
a The schools consist of the senior high school, the junior school, 
four elementary schools—East, West, Central, and Lido. Lido 


one entary School and the junior school are housed separately in 
e building, 
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i sider- 
The Long Beach system operates on a 6-2-4 plan, with con 
able variation in curriculum from school to school. 


ta: 
In September, 1958, the pupils and teachers of the four elementary 
schools were distributed as follows: 


September, 1958 A 
East West Central a 
899 
Total No. of Pupils 650 476 346 
Pupils, Crater fvi 373 284 535 
Classes (Classroom 20 il 
Teachers), Grades III-VI 16 11 3PT 3PT 
Music Specialists 2PT 3PT IFT 1FT 
Art Specialists JET IFT OFT 1FT 
Science Specialists 1FT IFT IFT 
Physical Education Specialists 1FT LET FT 1FT 
Reading Specialists 1FT 1FT or {pT 
Speech Specialists IEE IPT 1 


Foreign Language Specialists 1FT 
(FT = Full Time; PT = Part Time) 


Dr. Trachtman succinctly describes the preparatory stages: ra 
init 

In the early fall, literature was distributed to all teachers ap 
the philosophy and goals of the Plan, and subsequent sala was 

eld at several district faculty meetings. A teachers’ advisory ei by 
organized consisting of two teacher representatives selecte! 
faculty of each school; it functi ordinator 
committee. The group met Periodically with the Research Co- 
intermittently with members of 
Teaching Center, and, on occasi 
ent. In October, when Ossinin: nt hools t° 
the plan, the entire &roup made a field trip to the Ossining sc 
observe the plan 


in action as al H 
The in-service e various DPP subject areas was i 
in October, 1958, and although 


A testing Program for gra 
and the following t 
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Stanford Achievement Test (grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7) 
Educational Testing Service, STEP Science and Mathematics Tests, 
Level 4a (grades 4, 5, 6, 7) 
Educational Testing Service, STEP Science and Mathematics Tests, 
Level 3a (grades 6, 7) 
Science Research Associates, Junior Inventory (grades 4, 5, 6, 7) 
Science Research Associates, “What I Like to Do” (grades 4, 5, 6, 7) 
New York University’s original test, “Solving Puzzles” (grades 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7 
These tests m not utilized by the school system at the time, but the 
results were turned over to the Experimental Teaching Center to form a 
aR dy of data to be used as a baseline in evaluating the DPP. Data from 
ese tests, however, were available for the January regrouping necessary 
or the initial implementation of DPP. 


At the start of the Dual Progress Plan there would be needed a 
Corps of teachers prepared to teach in the graded section (English 
and/or the social studies) or in one of the specializations. (Some 
teachers could spend a half day in the graded segment and a 

ait day in a specialization, but, except in a large school system, 

is would raise scheduling problems.) p? 
ts in the specialized areas 
Were d i incipal of the school, although the 
oice was usually agreed upon. 

ic ability were not available, 

© Pupils were grouped in these areas in terms of grade placement. 
rst, the pupils also followed an ability groupyhs within each 
Stade with respect to mathematics and science. The decisions on 
Srouping were made by a team consisting of the principal, a class- 
om teacher, the school psychologist, and, frequently, the guidance 
e Unselor for the elementary school. The Experimental Teaching 


Enter assisted F 
at all points. : hea! 
MY a slight maai of the teaching staff (in specialized 


Ject matter) was necessary to inaugurate the new plan. 

e) © Teachers Advisory Group continued to function as the plan 
Cat into Operation in February, 1959. The emphasis was on cur- 
riculum, the research co-ordinator assisting with the numerous 


Pro 3 
blems in administration. 
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At the end of the scholastic year 1958-1959 the research co-ordina- 
tor emphasized these items: 


1. The teachers were specializing in various i aaa 
2. The pupils’ daily pattern consisted of a two-hour “core Pp 

in English and social studies, R ; 
3. Mathematics and science were offered daily in dominas pe 
tiods, music and art in 40-minute periods on alternate days. 


5 a 
4, The academic gains of the pupils were similar to those of 
standard school year. 


Ji 
5. There was no evidence of unfavorable effects on the persona ty 


of pupils. 
an 
Looking back on the first year at Long Beach, Dr. Trachtm 
reports: 
> d, 
In summary, with only the initial steps of implementation complete 


the DPP seems to provide exciting possibilities for improving the pe, 
of elementary education. We have already seen some indications in T 
emendous potential inherent in this approach to its 
mentary education. However, no plan can be more effective aac 
structure and organization allow and there are still many mechanica 
administrative problems to be ironed out. 

We must view all “testimonials” as falling far short of research a 
quirements, They Tepresent opinions and attitudes, habits, mene’ 
conditioning; the immediacy of personal experience has weig ion, 
the responses, Teachers, pupils, and parents may, on occas! et 
react too favorably to something new and untried, if only: 29 
away from something they regard as inadequate. When this ate 
nomenon is accompanied by special zeal, we have the well-kno e 
halo effect, With this caveat fully in view, let us look briefly at 
reactions to the Dual Progress Plan during its first trial year. 


TEACHERS’ REACTIONS 


These informed reactions are generalizations that reveal “growinS 
pains.” They may, or may not, persist as the new plan develops. D 
future, it should be Possible to foresee some of the difficulties # 
rdingly. 


work to get the new plan underway. 


to take steps acco: 
(1) It took hard 
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Comment: Perhaps this reaction is to be expected. The pro- 
§tam is more than a standard year organized in a new fashion; it is 
a trial run and it is, to some extent, experimental. The situation is 
comparable to the field testing of a newly designed automobile, in 

at the whole operation is loaded with testing devices and a gen- 
erally critical approach. Teachers are not accustomed to assuming 
is combined role of teacher-demonstrator-evaluator. Eventually 
there should be some relief from clerical work and academic chores. 
ore first-rate materials in textbooks, study manuals, apparatus, 
examinations, films, and the like, will be made available. The re- 
quest of core teachers for an “extra free period a day” was certainly 
Teasonable; as of 1959-1960 almost all DPP teachers had two of 
© eight periods free of assigned teaching duties. However, many 
of the teachers in mathematics and science stated they had more 
Tee time under the plan than previously. The suggestion that clerical 
€P be obtained from parents or high school students is of interest. 
(2) A further definition of homeroom duties is needed. 

Comment: Conceivably some teachers could teach in both the 
Sada and ungraded segments (there are examples of this), but 
creasingly, with an adequate teacher supply made available from 
T colleges, a choice would be made between the two. English and 
. © social studies are to be taught by persons who know these sub- 
ie thoroughly; after all, the total grade placement of a pupil 

“pends on his achievement in this comprehensive area. However, 
teaching of two long core classes a day needs to be cushioned 
fe, Tee time, new curricular materials, and teacher aides. Some po 
Pi will prefer to teach pupils in a single grade, although the 
um alist will be prepared to teach at 


tion is that the core speci ; 
all elementary grade levels. Also the business of marking and keep- 


ng attendance needs further study. 4 
On the whole, homogeneous groupin: 
Sponse, 
Comment: The narrower range of ability in the classroom per- 
More orderly pace setting; there is less danger of concentrat- 
8 On the needs of a small cluster of pupils, to the virtual exclusion 
i the others, Although disciplinary problems may appear at any 
Vel of student talent, they are more prevalent among slow learners 
° may Progress from frustration to failure to delinquency. We 


g gets a favorable re- 


$ its a 
N: 


t 
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basis of 
nly a pupil's progress but his character on the a 
e. ability) to follow fixed curricular mone a a ee 
| failure, if we are not watchful about it, may become to pte of 
| inadmissible failure that calls for drastic te pam pte om 
these latter, truancy, rebellion, and delinquency are a hantasy 
mon, although a slow withdrawal into a private wor a bee ae 
is an equally dangerous outcome. The answer lies in n ape 
ricular demands to the measured potentiality of the child; Ave We 
for a new, informed magnanimity toward the slow learners. 
not all slow learners in some respects? 


matics 
(4) The new plan appears attractive to teachers of mathe 
and science, 


is 
e improved the course of study, — w 
it may be postulated that AE, 
mpered unless adequate facilitie ae 
aken to mean that a school a bt 
es. In fact, the same expert teac oad 
P specialized science curriculum 


e 
course, year by year, without a kog, 
stockpile of scientific apparatus. 


under the Dual Progr 
Comment: The comp 


ri- 
; ious expe 
arison is, of course, with povon 

ence ina self-contained cla 


e 
: jon ma 
ssroom, It is a teachers’ observati 


for teacher conferences 
encouraged as an adjunct 
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lem is different in the ungraded segments. There it should be feasible 
to continue the contact with the same teachers over a period of 
years, In fact, an outright teacher team plan might extend straight 
through from Grade I to Grade VI, or to Grade VIII if physical 
Conditions permit. Hence the total contact of a pupil with a teacher, 
up through the grades, is not markedly diminished; rather, the time 
Spread is different. 
(6) The marking system needs further study. 
Comment: The questions of the teachers indicate the need for 
a thorough overhaul of marking and reporting systems. This is rec- 
ognized in the co-operative schools and the Experimental Teaching 
enter, and new systems are being tried out. (Could we not reserve 
© term grades for the annual stairsteps, and use marks for the 
numerical or descriptive reports of pupil progress?) For example, 
Ses an A in a high group mean the same thing as an A in a low 
Stroup?” The underlying question is, what has an A in a subject 
r meant in the elementary schools? What should it mean? Per- 
{ps the new plan will underscore the need for a new approach to 
warking and evaluating schemes, varying from practically no objec- 
Hye information to rigid test-based scores or rankings. At this point, 
“an offer only a few postulates for systematic study: 
a) At appropriate times, and particularly at the close of the 


Schoo] year, there should be made available to teachers, counselors, 


Parents two marks, one based on comparative achievement 


andards and the other on objective measures of the pupil's ability. 
l © first mark shows where the pupil stands in achievement, regard- 
ess of his age, mental ability, special aptitudes, or interests. Achieve- 
ment quotients, on the other hand, are ratios of performance to 
ponera] and/or special ability. Presumably parents will be able to 


nefit by information of both kinds. Rough standards can be ex- 


Pressed in centiles on grade norms for the core and in centiles on 
Ee norms for the special subjects. A single parents’ meeting should 
Me f these terms. Thus the work of Mary, 


"Ve to clarif i 
pi ae y the meaning 0 y 
fop ight ten-year-old in the fourth grade, might be reported as 


ows (Table I): 2 
"atk 2, can be styled “effort.” The hypothetical Mary, on the 
asis of her work in Grade IV and under the specialized teachers, 
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TABLE I 
Mark 1: Mark 2: 
Relison Achievement Quotient 
(Centiles) (AQ) 
The Grade IV core (English 85 70 
and social studies) 
For age 10: 
Mathematics 40 ao 
Science 60 0 
Music 10 10 
Art 


95 130 
=- a 


emerges as follows: in the top 
is solidly established in her grade: she will be found in t 

section of either a two- 
Achievement Quotient ( 
this case, all-round intel 


: eT- 
in the core than she has shown. (A mark of “100” in AQ is a9 
age.) Mary does well in art, st 


e is not much point in pressing Mary to coe other 
n Music, It would be better to build up he i 
hile devoting her musical experie 


Ju- 

These two types of marks call for careful testing and eae 
ation of the pupil’s work. At the same time, the objective wee 
ures could be turned over to teacher aides for a tbe 
analysis, and report, Also Mark 1 can be related to norms for ™. 


rds 
school system and the state, as well as to national standa 


e latter are available, 
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And, now, back to the question, Who gets an AP Under the 
Scheme just outlined (it is not new), nobody! Grade norms hav- 
ing been compiled over the years—and revised, hopefully up- 
Ward—what happens in the grade can be carefully evaluated and 
compared. The parent will know from the report where Mary 
Stands in the grade and, therefore, where she stands with respect 
to the likelihood of continued success and promotion. The other 
marks, equally revealing, round out the picture of Mary’s special- 
ized accomplishment and zeal for study. 

All such reports are cumulative. It would be misleading to 
Stake everything on a particular school year, with its particular 
Custer of teachers and pupil associates. Moreover, there are the 
Actors of stability, personality, and physical development to be 
considered; there is the factor of creativity, so poorly measured 

Y Most tests, 

Tt should suffice, in the report to parents, simply to list observed 
Strengths, weaknesses, and interests in health and physical edu- 
Cation (marks appear to be out of order in this field). The aim is 
® suggest nutritional or medical attention, where indicated, and 
a Bive clues as to out-of-school ways to build up the health and 
“cteational features of the child’s life. s 

The teacher’s internal record of the child’s talents, achieve- 
ments, and behavioral responses is a technical and professional 
Matter, Similarly, the counselor's records will stress personality 
tems, All taken together will form the basis of a series of parent 
fvterences, individually or in groups. It would add to the use- 
Ulness of reports and conferences if each child were allowed to 
Sive his reactions to a partially structured set of questions, and 


al: 5 
So, briefly, to “freewheel.” 


TEACHERS ANSWERS TO THREE QUESTIONS 
How do the teachers react to the Dual Progress Plan? The an- 


SWerg t P 
© three questions are pertinent: 
l. ‘Indicate your feeling about the fact that, in the Dual Prog- 
Tess Plan, teachers specialize in teaching the children one 


Subject area.” 
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In favor (%) Don’t care (%) Opposed (%) 
September, 1958 
revien) 70 14 16 
June, 1960 (1% X 
years of DPP) 71 14 


as 
2. “Indicate your over-all reaction to the Dual Progress P 
a way of conducting instruction in the elementary scho 


In favor (%) Don’t care (%) Opposed (%) 
September, 1958 69 7 24 
June, 1960 57 


1 41 
o 
3. “If you were given the opportunity, would you choose . 


» 
return to teaching in the ‘self-contained’ classroom plan? 


Would return Would not x eturn 
to SCC No preference to SC 
June, 1960 46% 9% 45% 


THE RESPONSE OF PUPILS 

On June 11, 1959, all the pupils present in Grades III-VI ras 
twenty-minute essays; they were requested “to write down al n 
things that say what you think about the dual progress plan @ m 
how you feel about it.” (The teachers were asked to refrain fro 
any suggestions.) 


Lois Beilin and Richard Anderson have analyz® 
the results; they are summarized in Table II. 


TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF LONG 


= AND UN" 
BEACH STUDENTS EXPRESSING FAVORABLE AN! 
FAVORABLE ATTITUD 


ES TOWARD THE DUAL PROGRESS PLAN BY GRADE 
AND ABILITY GROUP (BEILIN AND ANDERSON). 
Grade 

Group 3rd 4th Sth 6th Total 
High Ability 

% favorable 67 61 59 

% part favorable, a 3 

part unfavorable 1 22 2 
% unfavorable > at a 


ISD 12" 10 


3 
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Average Ability 
% favorable 46 56 a - i 
% part favorable, 22, 24 
part unfavorable 19 4 m 10 24 
% unfavorable 35 
Low Ability 
67 64 
% favorable 80 53 a 
% part favorable, 12; 21 16 
part unfavorable 8 z 31 12 20 
% unfavorable 12 
Total 58 
% favorable 60 Ss es n a 
% part favorable, 25 22 
part unfavorable 15 Ps 24 % 21 
% unfavorable 25 


f 1,281 students. 
Note: The data in this table are based on the responses © 


analysis of the 371 


ili i h of the 
Papers of two high-ability and two low-ability groups in eac 
put grades, with the following resu 
the Plan; 


, mentioning this aspect en- 


Sixty-six per cent of the 258 pupils 
Joyed changing classes. s ting on specialist 
: ae per cent hee PINE teachers, 
teaching believed they learned more TE AN 
Ta ey found the instruction ae a ho commented on 
Riis eta er cent of the 27 students who 
Ans the tan pear roups in the fifth 
4 All 47 students (largely in the ee Eee and 
and sixth grades) who mention len: 
Senior ee, preferred the Dual Progress 
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ferred 
5. Of 40 students who mentioned science, 82 per cent pre 
the Dual Progress Plan. 


ivate 

Among the complaints most often listed was the ee hon ae 
desk (should desks of a twin type be provided in the a 
and overlapping between teachers in assigning homework. 


THE RESPONSE OF PARENTS it 
Anderson and Beilin have analyzed the reactions of = Plan. 
Beach parents to the first half-year of the Dual ie me 
Ninety-five anonymous responses to a questionnaire m sampling 
parents were received in June and July of 1959. This sé : 


wn mM 
covered all schools, Grades III-VI, The results are shov 
Table IIT, 


TABLE III 


MAJOR FEATURES (1959). 
a= A O O % 
% % % % l Strongly 
Strongly Moderately No Moder ig opposed 
in favor in favor preference oppose 
—— 
general 36 38 5 11 
Q.2 All teachers 9 
Specialists 5 33 1 4 
Q.3 Ability-grouped 5 
classes 67 23 5 
Q.4 Child having 
different 8 
teachers 53 31 1 7 
Q.5 Promotion on 
core progress 30 
only 25 17 1 27 
Q6 Nongraded ad- 
vancement in 
mathematics, 


Science, arts & 6 
crafts, music 58 7 


ie ree 
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A Separate analysis was made of the responses of parents who in- 
dicated an over-all unfavorable attitude toward the Dual Progress 
Plan in order to uncover reasons for their opposition. Table III 
shows that, though the proportions are not as high as in the whole 
Broup, at least 50 per cent of the parents who indicated over-all 
OPposition to the DPP (Question No. 1) favored specialist teaching, 
ability grouping, departmentalization, and nongraded advancement. 
As in the case of the group of parents as a whole, most of the par- 
ents generally unfavorable toward the plan were opposed to having 
Promotion depend entirely upon marks in the core. Seventy-four 
Per cent of the parents favored the Dual Progress Plan in general. 

those who reacted unfavorably to the plan as a whole, the princi- 

Pa Opposition was to these three features: all teachers specialists; 

ferent teachers for the child; a promotion based on the “core” 
Program only, 

Certainly promotion only on the basis of English and the social 
a es is strange to the parents; it may strike them as unfair, a 
ee blocking may be semantic: grade promotion has oe T 
meee based on these two subject-matter areas plus skill in aa > 
hiss: (It is to be doubted that the self-contained classroom either 
he S back or accelerates pupils except in terms of an gi aed 
in *sion.) Conventional “self-contained” arithmetic simply oes not 

Volve the basic ingredients of a proper grade classification. As for 
Ysical education, art, or music, there never has been much at- 
“tion paid to these as determiners of grade placement. 


a future, if science were to be accepted as a genuine cultural 


ae ative, a further shift in the organization of the elementary 
in Cols would be indicated. As long as science is regarded as hav- 
i © 90 fundamental bearing on every field of human thought, the 
Perative ig lacking, Thus, parents who want mathematics and 
transferred to the core as a part of the grade system, may 
e ahead of the times. Most of our American leaders of 

; Ought are literary in their background: they downgrade science 
Such fields as psychology, sociology, economics, government, 

i cs, and religion; to them an emphasis on social science is often 
lies o Eerous business. It is, indeed, this cluster of prejudices that 
the ~ e center of the bitterness toward John Dewey: what alarms 
mitics most is his “outrageous” proposal to apply the tools and 


(5 
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m idered 
structures of thought to regions of thought and behavior consi 
“out of bounds,” 


SUPPLEMENT IN 1960 


above. 
I can now briefly supplement the 1959-1960 data ae ae 
The new data were obtained from seventy-seven teache’ 


as follows: 
Language arts and social studies z 
Mathematics or science gh 6 
Art, or music, or physical education 16 
Total 77 
Two-thirds of the 


in the Long 
teachers favor the testing of the plan in ee take 
Beach school system and about the same per cent are gla 
part in the plan, 


tary 
pecialized subject in the elem? zed 
e 


iali 

aving had the experience of Taa grad 
h “self-contained” teaching es quote’ 
T retaining the grade level. . 


an (OG 
5 ction © 
-level and non-grade-level instruc? jon 


me heir OP he 
chers were asked to indicate t st 
on how 7 different subj eas ee be taught. The table Doy ea” 
preferred grade-level instruction 


supervision combi 
level, one-half the 


subject area, 


ded 
vi 
' Only 57 per cent of the teachers reported that the plan Poy t 
well” or “acceptably” with respect to reporting student prog. th? 
Parents or for confe: 


asia 
rences with parents, As indicated previou 
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PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS PREFERRING GRADE-LEVEL 
INSTRUCTION FOR SEVEN SUBJECT AREAS 


T, Lang. Soc. 
eacher group arts stud. Math. Science Art Music P.E. 
L 
fate arts & S.S. 91 87 41 33 49 46 69 
ae Science 86 90 46 41 50 50 80 
> Music, P.E, 86 79 61 50 57 56 71 
All 
teachers 88 85 49 41 52 51 73 


ee will need careful study. Certainly the teachers have the 
Subje data, especially in the graded segment. For the ungraded 
o a cts it may be that adequate conferences with parents will have 
ait upon cumulative reports showing progress from year to year. 

for a Y teachers felt that the new plan did not provide adequately 
ficlq nclassroom activities such as assemblies, band, library, and 
flexible Ps. However, more recently the plan has been shown to be 
Activity in this respect. My general point of view is that some of these 
tie have made unreasonable inroads upon the small amount 
Wolves a time available for systematic learning. The question re- 
aay Out a better integration of “activities” and abstract learning. 
Provig, ty-one per cent of the teachers stated the Dual Progress Plan 
ed exceptionally well” or “adequately” for the gifted pupils, 

in re per cent placed the Dual Progress Plan in these categories 
Say, asta er, only one-third of the group 
oa respect to the “slow learners.” 


cou approval to the plan with sags 
x pee a prime purpose of the plan is to remove restrictions on 


Bree © and depth of learning in all subjects. Since most observers 
Sifteq at, in the past, the chief neglect has been in teaching the 
teache Pupils, it is gratifying to have this tentative expression of 
* confidence: similarly, for the average pupils. 
(Ie sh SE then, is wrong with the teaching of the “slow learners”? 
betwe be noted that none of these responses is comparative as 
The Cn the self-contained classroom and the Dual Progress Plan. 
Plan a estion asked was this: “How well does the Dual Progress 
Provide for academic learning by pupils of different levels of 


to average pupils. Howev 
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P he 
ability?”) At Ossining I have observed the — = tuck 
plan) of pupils low in ability and have been impresse : Ae pupils 
of tension in the class and the apparent concentration 0! ee 
on subject matter adjusted to their ability, It does not pig in 
plan is inherently unsuitable for the slow learners; in a a 
whole concept of grading is designed to remove undue ae ang 
such pupils. Similarly, in the specialized vertical segments, the dé 
learners are expected to go at a slower pace and to turn ots for 
scriptive aspects of subject matter—to nonabstract activi ee 
example—in so far as their mental status would otherwise p ble of 
confusion. It is a matter of degree, for all students are ws aTa 
some abstract thinking. Is it possible that some of the teac! ae! go- 
unwilling to let slow-learning pupils remain in these lower ai 
ries of learning? What a strange paradox it would be, if te en for 
long accused of neglecting the theoretical for the concrete, a ab- 
bright pupils, should now shift to an unreasonable demand 
stract performance on the part of the dull! Jan, We 

Of course, there may be other limiting factors in the pla ities” 
have seen that it is, indeed, more difficult to schedule eae day 
under the plan and it is these activities that most easily fill t fs are 
for pupils who shun abstract formulations, Since the pup" is, OF 
sectioned on the basis of aptitude, in the lower sections ae ail 
should be, an opportunity for meeting acceptable standards memori- 
writing, spelling, grammar, simple computation, and other Grae to 
ter accomplishments, not to mention a more meticulous appr 


can 
manners and customs, Responses in behavior and ohara E d 
nicely distributed along the whole range of mental ability 7 fi 
neither the school’s 


24 G4. “gqodnes 
nor the parents’ ambition identifies se prog 

with scholastic success in a uniform program, Under the Du 

ress Pl. 


sn rer 
an, the bright achieve and the dull achieve, but not in 
lation to a fixed standard for all pupils. 


? opi 
This observation applies with equal force to the teachers OP 


z h fà ; tions , 
of the ease with which the plan permits “teaching the ante , 
your subject area to other areas of the curriculum ae pups 
and to its effectiveness in “meeting the emotional needs 0 


re ne% 
generally.” In both cases about two-thirds of the teachers We 
ative, 


nio” 
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a i developed elsewhere in this book, I am unable to 
oh uch concern about superficial “integration”; outside of school 
Rad wa surfeit of demands on the child. His hard lines of insight 
ey are blurred as he responds to constant stimulation 
Giese casual reading, motion pictures, radio, and television. The 
ld = is, what does he have by way of useful transfer from one 
play © another? A child cannot go far in science without an inter- 
a ee science and language; there is a “built-in” integration. 
a art and music also depends on insights into human nature 
tion si social structure, Art is culturally determined. The integra- 
We seek may be below the surface of observable daily tasks, 
Fe take a span of years for its fruition. 
di ne about two-thirds of the teachers report that the plan 
Nate] Properly provide for the emotional needs of pupils. Fortu- 
fi be > the testers have prepared a follow-up question that relates 
their Wkly (a) to the grade placement of the pupils and (b) to 
leven] atus as gifted, average, or slow. Perhaps the resulting analysis 
adeqn, where the trouble lies. Thus, the teachers report the plan is 
+ fig for meeting emotional needs, in these percentages: third 
Sixth? T per cent; fourth grade, 39 per cent; fifth grade, a eer 
Grade, 59 per cent. It was adequate ar : ee. 13 


t; fo 
52 per Shology there has not been 


Cent: 
e nt; for average pupils, 
turity as between the 


Per 
thane in studies of child ye 
remarkable spurt in growth or i 
the T 9 and 10 (hen arè Pei stable years for hoth sered), 
an q ference in the observed adaptability 4s bate aden a 
Of the gq more likely related to the organization of the : assr or 
© school itself, The question remains, what really ae 3 
Meiga of third-grade pupi t this er 
fourth, o p> We alyze the si ien i 
vi S of the cata that “conduct oF gap SA 
oO 3 Were more frequent under the Dual Progress F ei a 
dis “ternal observations of pupi behavior indicates Se ie 
ing gy, Ces could be classified as “talking,” “noisin®® 
Cais Cut”; clearly these are not reliable iiio $ 
each, For example, the proportion of teac he! k>. 
ng under the Dual Progress Plan had improv 


over the pre- 
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vious self-contained classroom plan) was exactly three to one; for 
the areas of language arts, social studies, mathematics, and science, 
it was four to one, However, the teachers of art, music, and physi- 
cal education—a total of twelve—gave a slight edge to the older 
teaching plan. We may surmise that differences here are somewhat 
overlaid by the fact that teachers in the latter scholastic areas had 
long enjoyed some recognition of their specialized subject matter. 
Hence, it seems legitimate to ascertain the probable causes of the 
disciplinary upsets—their character, severity, and, above all, their 
Progress toward a rational resolution. In these analyses, to be pui 
sued further, we must take care not to equate good behavior WI 
meekness or conformity; acts of aggression or arrogance that spring 
from Insecurity are another matter, as is any tendency to withdraw 
from reality, A resolution of the important behavior questions raise 
by these teachers will call for carefully constructed measures © 
testing and observing, 
a small number of blanks returned by parent 
(78 out of 354 sent out) in July, 1960, it is possible to supplemen 
ed for 1958-1959, The first six questions ie 
re, and, on the whole, the responses confirm 


comparison of percentages, 


With respect to Grades III and IV, the sampling (N = 29) shows 
Dr rable response of 96 per cent—contrary to predictions of t 
Anitudes of the parents of the younger children. Two-thirds of re 
fetes Goy resenting all four grades) believe their children a 
learning more under the new plan, Eighty per cent report that th A 
children enjoy school, but not all of these relate the pupils’ an 
ment to the operation of the new plan. There is a consensus that a 
competence of the teachers is a deciding factor in the excellence 
any school, regardless of the plan in force. ay tO 

As before, we should be cautious about attaching much validity þe 
these small samplings of subjective data, Variability is likely t° þe 


found and it is not necessarily closely related to virtues that ca” 
reliably established—or disestablished. 
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TABLE IV 


P 
ERCENTAGE OF SEVENTY-EICHT LONG BEACH PARENTS WITH CHILDREN IN 
SRADES II-VI DISPLAYING FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THE DUAL PROGRESS PLAN AND ITS MAJOR FEATURES 
(1960) 


% % % % % 
Topi, Strongly Moderately No Moderately Strongly 
REL oF Question in favor infavor preference opposed opposed 


Q1 The DPP in 


8eneral 40 9 6 
2 All teachers 45 


Qa ecialists 60 22 6 5 6 


Qu esses 63 28 3 


Qs teachers 64 15 9 8 


Progress 
7 22 24 12 15 27 


Science, arts & 5 5 
> Music 55 35 


T 
RE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS REPORTS 


i s aPpropriate to close this chapter with a statement prepare 
Bea * David G. Salten, superintendent of schools for the Long 
a Pt City School District. It will be recalled that Dr. Salten was 
fag, ber of the working party described in Chapter 5; he reg 
Sim ery active and farseeing member of that group. Here is F 
ths a7 record that Dr, Salten, his staf, and the members of the 
in a each Board of Education deserve a tribute for their courage 
Dua roving a five-year demonstration. As Dr. Salten pena the 
P Upily T0Bress Plan is a heavy dosage! We have seen, too, at ne 

Parents, representing a good cross section of the city, while 


say 
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remaining critical of certain features, are loyal to the first lagen 
to give the plan a try. This attitude, backstopping, as it were, bn 
staff and the board members, is not to be lightly accepted, for mo > 
American communities are conservative, if not gun shy, When ji 
comes to anything that might be called “controversial” or “experi: 
mental,” 


Dr. Salten’s statement of September 1, 1960, follows: 


Unlike many other attempts at improving the quality of education, ar 
Dual Progress Plan rests on a new conception of the relative value d 
different kinds of knowledge. Stoddard’s theoretical formulation 
sents a fundamental change in the design of the total ean ae" 
scheme. Consequently, implementing the plan in an on-going Sa i 
system requires more than a tinkering with the present rie ii 
presents some of the difficulties one would face in designing and bui d 
ing a better airplane without shutting down the plant for retooling pa 
changes in the production line. Although a few features of the plan an 
be adopted piecemeal, the basic theory cannot be tested without A 
radical reorganization of the school. One cannot cross an abyss in twi 
jumps. à 

The plan is all-embracing and total in its effects. First, and most ae 
portantly, it calls for a more precise assessment of each a 
potential and achievement in each of the major categories of the wr 
Program. Also affected are the Scope and sequence of each subject in t 
curriculum, selection of new teachers with a mastery of a subject matter 
field as well as a knowledge of child development, in-service education 
Of present teachers, cooperation with university faculties in the develop- 
ment of new teacher education programs and the construction of more 
valid and reliable instruments for appraising individual potential as we 
as achievement, pupil grouping procedures, space utilization and teacher 
assignment. 

Developing such a structure without damaging the present levels of 
pupil achievement and staff morale requires consideration of a large 
number of administrativ. 


e variables. Before the plan went into operation, 
Long Beach, unlike most of į 
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A full-scale evaluation of the plan cannot be made before the mid- 
60's. However, a number of gains are already ascertainable. Teacher 
Specialization improves the quality of teaching almost immediately. 
When elementary school teachers of common branch subjects are as- 
Signed as specialists on the basis of interest and background, a decided 
gain in pupil learning and teacher morale results. This gain is evident 
even when teachers use essentially the same method and materials they 
employed when they were teaching the entire complex of elementary 
School subjects. Accompanying this improvement in motivation and in- 
Structional skill of the teacher we observe that children react with im- 
mediate enthusiasm and improved performance to novelty, physical 
ovement between classes and exposure to a greater number of per- 
tence during the school day. It might be assumed that this enthusi- 

© response to a novel situation would lessen with the passage of time. 
After a year and a half, however, this eagerness appears to be increasing 
rather than diminishing. 

Teachers have been stimulate 
Specialized subject areas. The science or math 
alert to developments in his own field. The mere 
aS a specialist markedly affects his perceptual set ev 
advanced study in his field of specialization. . 

As soon as the school staff began to study the Stoddard Plan, and prior 
to its actual implementation, a number of weaknesses in our traditional 
Policy were exposed. Teachers at all levels became aware of the necessity 
for articulation between the primary, intermediate and secondary grades. 

ater, when non-graded advancement was actually introduced, the staff 
Was sensitized to the problems involved in effective pupil placement 
Which had been present for a long time and almost consistently over- 


booked. The staff became more fully conscious of the inadequate knowl- 
pacity and potential. Incon- 


brought to light. As soon as 


d to increase their knowledge in their 
matics teacher is more 
act of labeling a teacher 
en before he begins 


We found the traditional methods of marking and reporting to parents 
in devising a method which will 
ould like. However, the whole- 
d with outworn procedures augurs 
future. 

s is less accurate than we 
lly arbitrary. Nevertheless, 


rther refinement, are yield- 


na pupil progress as clearly as w 
ell § discontent which has develope 
‘or more effective innovations in the near 
S the extent that our appraisal of pupil 
Gti > Our grouping procedures are occasiona 
Present practices, admittedly in need of fu 
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ing early gains for the brighter groups. Although the slower groups have 
not benefited as promptly, or as markedly, there is reason to believe that 
additional teacher training will be helpful with these children. i 

At the earliest level at which the plan becomes operative—the third 
year—it is apparent that we do not know our primary school children as 
well as we should. If the Dual Progress Plan is to become the design 
for the intermediate grades in the school of the future, the primary 
school years will be recognized increasingly as the period for diagnostic 
and child development focus. At the upper end of the DPP, at present 
the eighth year, the evidence supports our earlier assumptions concern- 
ing the need for modifications in the organization and curriculum of 
our high school. These changes in purpose and organization will strongly 
affect our ideas of school building design in the years ahead. 

M Another early outcome is a general recognition of the fact that exten- 
Sive research in related educational and psychological areas must be 
undertaken in order to implement the plan with optimum efficiency- Use 
of teacher aids, television and other mechanical and electronic teaching 
civicet, team-teaching approaches, social and psychological effects of 
ability grouping when differentiated by subject without regard to age 
and grade lines, to mention only a few, deserve intensive study. 

Certain local needs in Long Beach have brought about modifications 
as ca depart from the initial plans for implementation. Some of thes? 
eri s involve temporary measures undertaken while comprehen- 
D meen, Solutions are being investigated; others may be i 
forty Eitan you, for example, all children will receive an ape 
functional inne oE developmental reading daily in addition tona 
In grades fe AA Which is part of the language arts-social studies a 
a a, six, twenty minutes of the core period will be devo! 

gn language instruction B E he origin 
plan represent fun ti p oni Düt these additions to the 

ctional modifications rather than 180° reversals. 


our present gains may ap 
and give every indication 
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too early in the life of the undertaking to expect returns commensurate 
with the initial effort which has been made. It is not too early, however, 
to recognize several of the broad conclusions emerging from the data. 
Some of these are well developed, others still inchoate. Yet all suggest 
strongly that the broad hypotheses underlying the plan will be sustained 
y future experience. Without falling into the presumption of prophecy, 
I believe the available evidence indicates to me that time is clearly on 
the side of the Dual Progress Plan. 
Some who admire the elegance and comprehensiveness of Stoddard’s 


asic formulation will argue that insurmountable difficulties lie in the 
American public school system. 


Way of its practical application in any 
Others do not understand the plan well enough to be confused. Nobody 


who has had close contact with the demonstration would deny that some 
of the programming problems have an awesome complexity. Yet our own 
experiences up to this point embolden us to believe that our Long Beach 
Staff, and our colleagues in Ossining and the Experimental Teaching 
Center of New York University are inventive enough to unravel, or cut, 
the administrative snarls without impairing the unique human values of 
the plan. There are difficulties still to be overcome, but in the words of 


Pinoza, “all good things are as difficult as they are rare.” 


I should like to reiterate that attitudes and subjective responses 
© not take the place of objective data and comparative analysis. 
€cisions are not to be equated with statistical findings, the latter 


of necessity formi tight circle that does not include all values. 
y forming a tig through the combined 


at we need, and are steadily obtaining 

efforts of teachers, researchers, and administrators, is a synthesis of 
test results and value judgments that will serve to enrich the edu- 
el experience of all students. To date, all findings are ten- 
ative, 


7 


THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF THE 
DUAL PROGRESS PLAN 
AT OSSINING, NEW YORK 


; d 35 
Ossining is a Hudson River city of 20,000 population, open 
miles from New York City. Unlike most Westchester Cow d ethnic 
munities, it displays a wide range along economic, social, ae total 
lines. Many Persons commute to nearby cities. In 1958 
school enrollment was 3,650, and the staff, 190 persons. the July, 
The following data and the quoted comments are from 
1959, report of David W, Bishop, project director. 


> taff, 
After full discussion among the teaching and supervisory S$ 
board members, a 


: ided to 
nd public groups, the administration decide 


TABLE V 
GRADES m1~yr 


> INCLUSIVE, OSSINING, 1957-1958 


Pupil-Teacher a ee 
School Pupils Teachers? ' Ratio Sec! 

—33 
Claremont 189 8 20/1 13-34 
Park 297 12 22/1 14-31 
Roosevelt 324 13 23/1 14-31 
Washington 209 8 22/1 

1,263 51 


° Five arts and crafts teachers 


s 
5 acher 
and three physical education té 
augment the classroom teaching staff, 


116 
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TABLE VI 


1958-1959 ENROLLMENTS (SECTIONS) 


Brookside Claremont Park Roosevelt Washington 


Grade III 59 (3) 46(2)  81(8) ~—- 90 (4) 58 (2) 
Grade IV 59 (2) 57 (2) 77 (3) 81 (3) 57 (2) 
Grade y 64 (2) 37(2)  67(3)  66(3) 49 (2) 
Grade VI 62 (3) 49 (2) 72(3)  87(3) 45 (2) 
eS. U WA O A A 


Proceed with the installation of the Dual Progress Plan at the begin- 
ning of the school year in September, 1958. (Dudley Hare, super- 
intendent of schools, in 1956 had worked on the plan with the 
Writer and others at New York University. Following Mr. Hare's 
death, Roger Garrison, a member of the school board, played an 
active role, Subsequently the new superintendent, Charles M. 
Northrup, and David W. Bishop have carried forward the project.) 


PREPARATORY STEPS 


A substantial amount of preparatory work was completed during 
the summer of 1958, One of the helpful outcomes of this period was 

e decision to lengthen the school day by fifteen minutes. This per- 
mitted a time block of one hundred and twenty minutes for the 
raded core and thirty minutes for physical education. The other 
ha day was neatly divided into three periods of 40 minutes each 
for the ungraded segment. Every teacher carried a six-period day 
Or its equivalent—a tight schedule. In the words of Mr. Bishop: 


f school, the problems inevitable in any 
neW program began to develop. Many problems that we had anticipated 
did not. Our children began to show fatigue. The DPP teachers were 
exhausted from their efforts to adjust their teaching and thinking, and 
=i the plethora of necessary but tiring demands on time and effort in 
secu Meetings, subject area meetings, in-service programs, and meet- 
wes with the New York University staff. Even the high school teachers, 
With nothing at all to do with the program, were tired. The administra- 
tion became fatigued, as well, from coping with problems as they 
arose, from meetings of all kinds, and from answering the same questions 


Shortly after the opening o! 
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indivi es. 
of parents over and over in P.T.A. meetings and individual anme 
By midyear, this condition had disappeared in both Alen S 
ers and did not reappear as we started school this year (1959- . 


e 
The first “shakedown” trial showed that: there was a need for tee 
materials and facilities; a “break” was essential in the teang wa 
teachers generally should not be asked to teach in two subjec! tup to 
areas. It was also evident that special methods should be pa i 
teach the slow-learning pupils. On the whole, it proved i e the 
have the children move from one room to another than to hav es 
teachers move. Aware of some weaknesses in grasp of ae etal 
forty-eight of the fifty-nine teachers in the four grades volu 
participated in in-service programs. 


A SUMMARY REPORT 
In summary, Mr, Bishop reports for the first year: 
The results of a 
increase or decreas 
do they show th 
herent in a semid 
these results are 


: jce: 
ers everywhere have been paying only ip Sohe 
“individualized instruction,” “starting where the children are,’ oto. 080 
Dual Progress Plan has fostered an aggressive frontal attack on 
problems and presented a Practical and realistic path to solution. 


TEACHER RESPONSES 


The Ossining teachers’ reactions to five of the items in an ae 
prous questionnaire are indicated in Table VIL (My rene re- 
based on Dr. Richard Anderson’s analysis of these data.) T 
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Sttictions on opinion polls which I referred to in Chapter 6 apply 
here; favorable or unfavorable, the replies are simply indicators that 
are subject to considerable fluctuation. 


TABLE VII 


PERCENTAGE OF OSSINING TEACHERS EXPRESSING FAVORABLE AND 
UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDES TOWARD THE DUAL PROGRESS PLAN 
(DPP) AND ITS MAJOR FEATURES IN JUNE, 1959° 
% % % % 
Strongly Moderately No Moderately Strongly 
in Favor in Favor Preference Opposed Opposed 


Over-all reaction 
to DPP 13 40 6 22 19 
Test of DPP in 
g, Ossining 30 31 7 15 17 
Pecialist teaching 42 36 11 9 2 
eaching several 
i levels 24 4l 9 15 ll 
ity groupin 
of children 3 33 30 4 20 13 


° The percentages in this table are based on data obtained from an “Inquiry 


Te Teachers” Atti 1 Progress Plan” and an “Inquiry on 
ech i e a peA PET fifty-four teachers responded 


ching in the Dual Progress Plan.” 
Soy h not all teachers ouvand every question. Percentages may not add to 


ctly 100 per cent because of rounding error. 


After a year’s trial, 53 per cent of the teachers favored the Dual 
gress Plan, and 41 per cent did not. Sixty-one per cent thought 


ìt desirable for Ossining to give the plan a three-year trial; teachers 
vere more favorable than others. 


Over five years of experience V rable 
a r regard, the most striking testimonial was given in New York 


February, 1960; at a meeting of the Women’s City Club, Mrs. 
ES an Chase, a teacher at the Washington School with forty years 
experience, said, in part: 
The intr i duced a unique situation for 
oduction of the new system produced a uniq; 

bot teacher and ulei: Let us consider the child first. Under the old 
Pei the child spent the whole day with one teacher who taught every 
a ject in the curriculum. Supervisors in art, music, and physical training 
a once a week and children in need of remedial reading reported to 
© remedial reading teacher. Under Dual Progress, children from the 


“2 th 
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ne 
In general, it can be said that the reactions of the pene 
affected by the plan (except in a marginal way) do rh roups are 
differ from those of the Dual Progress Plan teachers. A od area's 
somewhat fearful that the new program cannot meet the sa the 
emotional needs. The feeling is prevalent that children r ae 
comforting security of an all-day teacher to whom they me with 
as to a mother at home. How much of this feeling is in roe dren 
the measured responses and patterns of personal growth sa one. 
constitutes one facet of the present study, and an Be SE find- 
In view of my comments in Chapter 6 on the Long z = It will 
ings, it will be unnecessary to insert their counterparts siete ns 0D 
suffice to Teport, with brief annotations, the other major T 
the questionnaire to teachers. 
Most of the teachers tho nable re- 
energy (than the unitary grade plan); this led to the reaso 
quest that a free perio 
The reactions on th 
Pupil talent are given 
As far as these teac 
gifted and the averag 


TABLE IX 


LAN 
OF THE ADEQUACY OF THE DUAL PROGRESS = 
THE ACADEMIC LEARNING OF GIFTED, AVERAGE, 


AND SLOW STUDENTs, JUNE, 1959 
D, n lh 


TEACHERS’ RATINGS 
IN TERMS oF 


Provides g g P roria 
Exceptionally Provides Provides Poorly 
Well Adequately Inadequately 
Gifted pupils 42 5 3 ; 
Average pupils 15 66 is 
Slow learners 13 


6 
26 34 2 
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TABLE X 


n 
TEACHERS’ RATINGS OF THE ADEQUACY OF THE DUAL PROGRESS PLAN 
IN TERMS OF THE EMOTIONAL NEEDS OF GIFTED, AVERAGE, 
AND SLOW STUDENTS, JUNE, 1959 


% % 
Provides % % Provides 
Exceptionally Provides Provides Quite 
Well Adequately Inadequately Poorly 
Gifted pupils 37 37 14 12 


‘hee 3a pupils 10 56 17 17 
earners 10 25 27 38 


ee that really remove the pressure to advance very far 
of N abstract lines. Many years ago the Bureau of Child Guidance 
datea York City reported that the single factor most often asso- 

He with juvenile delinquency was failure in reading compre- 
$a ion. To teach a child to read properly, up to his full potentiality, 
ne E >i about the best thing any teacher can do. Success in this great 
= r of learning is deep-seated and comprehensive; failure often 
aioe to be associated with feelings of frustration, humiliation, 

rebellion, 

ence, for the slow learner, we may well consider the suggestion 

Ome of the Ossining teachers that there be less mathematics and 


science and more reading. The meetings of the specialized classes, 
Perhaps every other day during the week, could be devoted to an 
ty in the mother tongue. With a 


all. 
3 ae attempt to strengthen facili 
nger base for mental operations, as it were, the child could later 
f the lower sections in the 


© returned to the regular meetings ©. 
f schedule would be 


u 
ra subjects. (Some rearrangement 0 

ae ed. In the Long Beach eight-period day one period each half 
Y is available for remedial reading.) 


o n the practical classroom situatio 
med on the basis of pupil ability, the range of talent is high; 


a i good teaching conditions, it increases. One might well hope, 
saat the Ossining teachers, that classes for the slow groups be 
© smaller than is the general rule. Since the pupils who are 
Stage or bright need just as much individual attention as the dull, 


of s 


n, even with three sections 
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we are faced with the over-all question, What is the optimum bs 
size? It is doubtful if any combination of research and pee a 
will arrive at a single, fixed size. (Dr. Alvin C. Eurich has “g g 
evidence to show that the custom of having twenty-five se 
a class perhaps stems from the size of the rooms and alcoves @ 
able in ancient times!) : 

Since the Ossining teachers did not feel happy about the j 
riculum in mathematics and science, specific steps were taken or ie 
second year to improve the situation. In the core arcas ee the 
widespread satisfaction, The general frustration associated wi a. 
setting up of special programs should be lessened when ie 
free periods for the teacher, together with some scheduling ia a can 
As indicated previously, I am hopeful that large-scale field tr aN the 
be relegated to “after hours”—to late afternoons, weekends, an 
long, rather empty summer vacation. 


PUPIL RESPONSES 


ized 
The reactions of the pupils toward the new plan are summarize 
in Table XI, 


TABLE XI 
PERCENTAGE OF OSSINING STUDENTS EXPRESSING FAVORABLE AND 


UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDES TOWARD THE DUAL PROGRESS PLAN 
BY GRAD 


E AND ABILITY GROUP (JUNE, 1959) 


Ability Group Grade Total 


3rd 4th 5th 6th 
High Ability 


% favorable 


72 
7 79 
% part favorable, : 7 i 5 
part unfavorable 13 20 17 10 i 
% unfavorable 15 6 19 11 
Average Ability 1 
% favorable 83 17 i 
85 84 
% part favorable, 10 
part unfavorable 5 9 8 16 9 
% unfavorable 12 6 8 7 
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TABLE XI (Continued) 


Grade 
Ability Group 3rd 4th 5th 6th Total 
Low Ability 
% favorable 80 71 59 71 yal 
% part favorable, 
part unfavorable L 11 19 15 1l 
% unfavorable 19 18 22, 14 18 
Total 
Z favorable 78 74 66 76 74 
part favorable, 
Part unfavorable {T 15 16 13 13 
% unfavorable 15 1 18 11 13 


Note: The data in this table are based on the responses of 1,032 students. 


. 48 Beilin and Anderson point out in their analysis of these results, 


in the average Ossining class of 23 students, 17 were favorable to 
the Dual Progress Plan, three had mixed feelings, while three were 
unfavorable,” Tn view of the predictions of teachers, it is astonishing 
that low-ability third-graders (at the bottom of the whole group in 
ability) registered a favorable vote of 80 per cent. From the same 
analysis, we may add a few items of interest: 
l. Four-fifths of the pupils who mentioned the topic preferred 
Moving around to remaining in the same room all day. f 
' Specialist teaching, mentioned A E 
abili avored by a count of fifty-ei h 
3. Of ed poera T ee in the fifth and sixth grades 
who mentioned grouping on the basis of ability, forty-two were 
favorable. 


hee Pils who expressed nega 
ving desks of their own; they a 
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PARENT RESPONSES 


iven in Table 

The reactions of the parents of the ae Lg Ossining 

XII. The questionnaire was mailed in June, af VI they furnishe 

homes having one or more children in Grades h al The answers 

a fair sampling, covering all five elementary scho mere returned. 
were to be submitted anonymously; eighty forms 


TABLE XII 


LAN 
RESS P: 
INING PARENTS TOWARD THE DUAL ret 
GENERAL AND TOWARD ITS MAJOR FEA 


ATTITUDES OF oss; 
(DPP) 1N 


% 
z 
% 2 trongly 
Strongly Moderately No Moderately S d 


Oppose 
in Favor in Favor Preference Opposed OP 
The DPP in 


general 55 33 4 5 
All teachers 7 
Specialists 63 29, 1 
Ability-grouped 7 
classes 66 24 if 
Child having dif- 5 
ferent teachers 60 
Promotion de- 
pendent on core 16 
progress only 22, 25 6 31 
Nongraded ad- 
vancement in 
mathematics, 
Science, arts and 
crafts, music 


rw A G 


25 6 


1 

62 28 i 

1 The figures ive per cents of “ 

the given attitude (N = 80). ee d on the © 
* Based on only forty-one Teturns; question five was misprinte 

maining thirty-nine Teturns, 


ke 
chec 

i ion who 

S answering each questio: 


otio” 
The evenly divided Opinion of parents on a grade and P j 
plan based on English and the social studies (here the an es 
defective) should be further analyzed, for 90 per cent of the p 
approved non-graded advancement in mathematics, science, 
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and crafts, and music. It seems unlikely that these parents wish to 
abandon the grade system entirely. Still, to anyone who does not 
accept the validity of the difference between a “cultural impera- 
tive” and a “cultural elective,” the promotion scheme may appear 
arbitrary, 

Eighty-one per cent of the parents felt that their children learned 
More under the new plan than under the old, and 90 per cent re- 
Ported that their children now enjoyed school more. The same num- 

er noticed a positive effect on children’s interests in learning, with 
Special reference to science. 


SOME 1960 OBSERVATIONS 


The Stanford Achievement Test reveals nothing significant. The 
1960 STEP tests indicate a steady grade-to-grade progression, as 
expected but no differences from the 1959 ratings for each grade. 
“he pupils’ attitudes toward the new plan is as favorable in 1960 as 
In 1959, Only 20 per cent of the questionnaires mailed to parents in 
1960 were returned (as against 33 per cent in 1959). Seventy-eight 
Per cent of these parents how favor the Dual Progress Plan in gen- 
eral, with the approval of various facets of the plan, with one ex- 
Ception, running from 80 to 82 per cent. The exception is again to 

aving grade standing and promotion based entirely on the core (in 
ei as indicated previously, 47 per cent of the parents were in 

Vor; j 

3 in 1960, 36 per cent). hers, “If you were given e 


© the questions asked of the teac : 
cebortunity, would you choose to return to teaching in the self- 


Contained classroom plan (SCC)?” The Ossining returns were as 
follows: 
No Would Not 
vec Preference Return to SCC 
pa 51% 19% 30% 
1960 35% 11% 53% 


w June, 1960, 87 per cent of the teachers favored specialization in 
She Subject-matter area, and 8 per cent were opposed. 
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FURTHER RESPONSES OF THE TEACHERS 


What basic changes in teacher attitudes took place in the Ossining 
program during the second full year of 1959-1960? Pe 

Michel Radomisli’s report (July, 1960) analyzes the ss ; 
teachers’ reactions to the Dual Progress Plan for 1959-1960. Sixty 
four teachers filled out the questionnaires. Px 

The over-all reaction to the plan as a way of conducting elem g 
tary education yielded a favorable percentage of 71 (twice as ie 
teachers in 1960—compared to 1959—were “strongly in favor E i 
only half as many were “strongly opposed”). Nevertheless, OMY 


t 
slightly over half the teachers, given the opportunity, would n0 


age 
choose to return to the self-contained classroom; for the languag 
arts and social studies, 


the proportion was nearly two-thirds. ber 
ers in the combined category of art, music, and physical educa 
tended to favor a return to the previous plan (39 to 30 per cent). / 
Three-fourths of the teachers favored the testing of the De 


Progress Plan in Ossining, and 71 per cent favored their own p% 
ticipation in the research, 


Eighty-eight per cent of the teachers favored the subject-matter 
specialization of teachers under the plan, Not one was “strong? 
Opposed.” Nearly three-fourths of the group liked the idea of teac 
mg a subject area at all elementary school levels. ings 

Eighty-four Per cent of the teachers favored ability grouping: 
only one teacher was “strongly opposed.” ts 

Grade level instruction was strongly favored for the language al 
and social Studies (the Core) and, to a lesser extent, for phys! 3 
education. For mathematics and science, ungraded instruction W@ 


nE 
strongly favored, and the group, as a whole, favored ungraded » 
struction in art and : 


art 
; music. (At the same time 57 per cent of the 
teachers and 64 per cent of the music teachers favored grade- ye 
S Yeaction in view of the commonly obse” 


z; ere 
Special aptitude in music or art and ge” 


instruction—a curioy 
disparity between a 
maturity for a grade.) 

Only 60 per cent of the teachers felt the Dual Progress Plan P 
vided “acceptably” (or better 


for reporting to parents and cor 
ences with them. For “conduc R 8 to p 


blies, band, library, field trips, e 


ro- 
er- 
l iyities—asse™ 
ting nonclassroom activities 7 w 
te.”—the comparable percentag 
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a zo teacher thought the plan did this “very well.” (My remarks 
oe erence to the Long Beach situation are applicable here.) 
pe actas strongly felt the plan adequately provided for aca- 
a i ee among gifted pupils (92 per cent). For average pupils 
a “i her vote in this respect was 71 per cent favorable, and for 
T slow learners, 59 per cent favorable. Thus, while the trend is 
e same as in Long Beach, there is not the emphatic feeling in Os- 
E E that pupils below average are neglected. If further reports 
ie ieee for the bright pupils, we can at least gain a measure 
< aaa. for the sharpest criticism of the American school 
z ay has been directed toward the failure to “do right” by the 
Bs “at is no part of the theory of the Dual Progress Plan to rec- 
att is deficiency at the expense of the average or the dull, but 
a the reverse: so to organize the curriculum, the teaching 
hods, and the competence of the teaching staff as to bring out 
s best in pupils at all levels of general and special ability. 
Again, the “integration” of subject matter across the scholastic 
pectam gets a low rating under the plan (40 per cent “fairly well” 
T better), 
Ta Ossining teachers were about 
a S of the question on meeting the emotional needs of pupils 
Sa one third favorable, another third unfavorable. The others 
a ght that emotionally the pupils «yill manage.” (In Ossining the 
a avorable votes were piled up in Grade III; for Grade VI the 
ponse was 89 per cent in favor of “adequately” or better.) As in 
Ong Beach, the teachers felt that disciplinary problems were 
Sreater under the Dual Progress Plan. Hence the case for an analysis 


of 
the factors involved is strengthened. 
ong sixty-one teachers was that 


on a teacher's time and energy 
d to tell how much of this experience is 
(1) the newness (the transi- 
cher training and experi- 


Any change, either way, calls for 
n of these teachers, 


evenly divided at the two ex- 


wW * eos 
energy, The extra demands, in the opinio 


Pr 
a results; 55 per cent 0! 
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es ; 1” or “not 
18 per cent felt they were teaching “not quite as wel 
nearly as well.” 


FURTHER RESPONSES OF THE PARENTS 


ach of 
A total of 240 parents representing all five schools and e 
the Grades TH-VI 


1960. The attitud 


Per co opposed 
Parents’ Responses? Favorable 
All teachers specialists 


82 16 
Ability-grouped classes 
Child h 


82 12 

aving different teachers 81 54 
Promotion on “core” only 39 

Nongraded advancement in mathematics, 13 
Science, arts and crafts, music 80 


° Other parents Teported “no preference.” 


otion 
Again we find an anomaly in the Negative attitude toward Piel pro- 
on the “core” in juxtaposition with a favoring of HonEpA al view 
grams for other subjects, Tt may be related to the ta Rs”). 

s (arithmetic as a basic subject—one of the a arning 
About two-thirds of the parents felt their children were thought 
more under the new plan than Previously. Eighty per cent nts in 
their children haq enjoyed school, but one-third of the Par About 
this group did not regard Dual Progress Plan as a factor. an iw 
two-thirds of the parents reported their children had shown 
creased interest in leami 


iences W3$ 
ing; the increased interest in scien 
especially noted. 


THE PROGRAM IN MATHEMATICS 


tary 
Although still in its early stages, the program in ae A 
mathematics prepared by David W. Bishop and his associ 
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Ossining appears to be carefully constructed. Many, but not all, of 
the understandings and operations expected of the pupils will be 
familiar to the experienced teacher of arithmetic in the self-con- 
tained classroom, By recognizing three general levels of mathe- 
matical achievement—elementary, “which all children must learn in 
Order to be arithmetically operative as adults”; intermediate, for 
Utilization by a person of average ability; advanced, for children who 
are above average—Bishop is able closely to approach the idea of 
Mathematics (above the simple tools or skills) as a cultural elective. 

Already, in actual practice, these procedures and aims result in 
some assignments that will startle anyone who thinks of the elemen- 
tary grades as unsophisticated! For example, in the Ossining Schools, 
We find the slide rule being used by mathematics sections that con- 
tain pupils in the fifth and sixth grades, and a prior introduction to 

€ meaning of such terms as root, power, exponent, coefficient, 
characteristic, and mantissa. A study of the decimal system is ac- 
companied by some attention to the binary system. In algebra, 
“yee Concepts usually introduced at the high school level are not 
eyond the grasp of selected pupils. Also the plan of nongraded 
ability grouping has intensified the demand for supplementary 


books, articles, and magazines. \v 


THE PROGRAM IN SCIENCE 
which is supervised by 


Pi the new science program in Ossining, wi 
T. Lawrence J. Heldman, Mr. Bishop states: No other facet of our 
clementary program has aroused such bewilderment, wonder, and 
enthusiasm in the parents of our children. No other area elicits the 
same degree of satisfaction and interest on the part of our students. 
Ri ere are two fully equipped science rooms in each of the five 
“mentary schools, The large equipment includes bioscopes, micro- 
Scopes, oscilloscopes, various types of scales, terraria and aquaria, 
'odels and charts "textbooks and supplementary books, sets of 
1 des, and experimental animals, Rockets and atomic power plants 
ave proved to be within the intellectual grasp of a surprising num- 
er of the pupils. As in mathematics, the aims in science instruc- 
Meg, g0 beyond observation, immediate experience, and manipulation 
° some insight into process and some understanding of the struc- 
ure of knowledge that underlies any series of data or events. In a 
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sense, these pupils seek their own answers to conditions and prob- 
lems; the teacher is simply there to help. g 


GRADES I AND II 


The following statement (September, 1960) by Mr. Bishop clearly 
indicates the place of the primary grades (I and II) in the Ossining 
Schools, His advocacy of the ungraded feature of the Dual Progress 
Plan for these grades is of particular interest. 


With the introduction of the Dual Progress Plan in Grades III-VI in the 
Ossining system, the administration considered the immediate role 0 
Grades I and II in relation to the new elementary whole. In effect, 
though not so Specifically stated, it was decided that we in Ossining 
would continue our Present efforts in these grades with no particular 
added emphasis here because of the DPP in the upper elementary 
grades. This is not to say that the Dual Progress Plan has not had, oF 
will not have, an impact on Grades I and II, but that this impact hes 


been, and will be, incidental t i i these grades 
and those that follow. ‘© normal articulation between 


This means, then, that the primary grades (below Grade III) continu? 
to be essentially self-contained, meet the current curricula for thos 
grades, and, in essence, are as separate from the program begun a 
Caia as they have traditionally been separate. Further, it bring 


rte ine into focus as the transitional grade between the unitary ie i 
oe E a e primary classes and the fully implemented classes 1? i 
dhe sist Lie Plan. Thi d-graders follow the mechanical operation a 
in core lass, se semidepartmentalization, are very generally group 
non-graded aire e sar meet nearly as much cross-grading fellow 
students, J of science and mathematics as their older 
Though supervisors 


in A ari 
s core subj m science 
assigned to Grades IIL jects, mathematics, and 


e 
d 
pio” 
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If we may be permitted a personal observation, it seems to us that a 
completely logical extension of the DPP downward into the primary 
grades falls within the realm of its non-grading rather than within its 
Specialization through departmentalization. A non-graded primary pro- 
gram would, we believe, provide for differences in social, emotional, 
Physical, and mental abilities without doing damage to modern theory 
relative to early childhood education and child development, provide a 
foundation commensurate with the aims of the DPP, and provide the 
time-progress flexibility which primary teachers have come to consider 
50 highly important. 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS 


Dr. Charles Northrup, the superintendent of schools, in October, 
1960, at the close of the first two years of the trial run of the plan in 


Ssining, stated: 


When I assumed the duties of Superintendent of the Ossining Schools 
On August 1, 1957, I found that my predecessor, the late Dudley Hare, 

ad been working with Dr. George Stoddard of New York University 
and the superintendents of two other school systems on a plan for the 
reorganization of the elementary school program. This plan was to be 

own as th a ess Plan. 

With Mr. Adame 3 death in February of 1957, there was some 


consideration given to the dropping of the Ossining Schools from the 


T dy. However, the Board of Education had become so interested that 
tl > 


ey deci ; tudy with one of the board members 
Serving Ri oS o S tana until the appointment of Mr. Hare’s 
berms the work that had 
After care ing the philosophy, reviewing the work thal 
“en done, Ae the eee with Dr. Stoddard, local Boat ait 
ers, and members of the administrative staff who were familiar with the 
Plan, I determined that I was in sympathy with what the plan proposed 
eae agreed to work with, and give my support to, the initiation of 


e ry nos 
Program in Ossining. 


i 8 Elementary Schools the followin; 
ately to survey our st: 
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find out how we could best use our existing staff in the changed ied 
gram. We discussed with them our hopes for the education of our a 
dren under the new organization and worked with them to determi 
how they would best fit into the change. . ained 

As vacancies occurred, we kept in mind the information p- a 
through our staff Survey and did our best to fill the vacancies in a S 
fashion as to take care of our greatest needs. Each teacher re 
for an elementary Position was told about the plan and informed Ee 
we might be using it the following September. We were pleased to osal, 
that most teachers interviewed were not only interested in the pep da 
but eager to be a part of it. All applicants were informed that, a 


. r 7 u 
beginning, the program would require many extra meetings and m 
work. 


e introduction of the Dual an ogress gon 
S. During the summer months the admin $ 
worked long and hard t est possible job of grouping and sche 
e special areas, ar, 
as 8 September, with the first day of the new school a 
Ossining launched the program in Grades III-VI. It has since bee? 
tended to Grades VII and VIII, ag Jike 
We are now st ur third year of the program. Our pupils f 


va its 
> Our teachers like it, and our administrators Jike ® 
plan. We have i a A 
ning. The Dual educational p 


pes 
important part in these hog 


ne 
“aot ENUCA Ty 


SERVICE, 


CURRICULUM, TEACHING 
METHODS, AND SCHOOL DESIGN 
IN THE DUAL PROGRESS PLAN 


The two preceding chapters based directly on the two-year ex- 
Perience at Long Beach and Ossining have entered into the subject 
Matter of this one. All I propose to do in this chapter is to clarify 
Some Concepts and indulge in a few generalizations. A general theory 
of curriculum in the Dual Progress Plan can be approached from 
various angles, In choice of subject matter the plan is not radical. 

departures appear in the organization of subject matter; in the 
teacher's day, and his preparation for it; in the attempt to integrate 
the past, present, and future development of the child; in the as- 
Sumption that subject matter is of unequal significance, both to the 
child and to society. If, under the plan, the school day seems to be 
ore subject centered (it certainly is more systematic in its intel- 
ectual demands), we should remember that the child’s out-of-school 

BY ds unsystematic and opportunistic. For example, it may be 
eavily devoted to commercial radio and television programs of 
ubious quality. Through the ages, out-of-school experience, if ex- 
clusive, has produced, for the most part, primitive societies unable 
5 advance the buroa condition. In modern times, illiteracy results 
defective individuals and inadequate social organizations. 
erhaps at this point, a few “ghosts” could be laid away. The 
E “ory of the new plan is consistent with the theories of John Dewey 
and to the school practices he endorsed. It does not call for laissez 
aire, In its long-range view of the curriculum, it allows for much 
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F : fact that 
e Nl ee oie eal signify 
any long threads are to run through the w ole ie that scholastic 
to some teachers that determinism has set in tcome would be 
authoritarianism most likely will follow. Such an ou it has not ap- 
a shameful abuse of the plan, and, as we have seen, i 
eared in either Long Beach or Ossining. versity 0 
H I am reminded of aA episode some years ago a the ager. 
Towa. Kurt Lewin was running his classic experiment rinciples in 
tarianism, democracy, and laissez faire as ee University 
classroom organization, Professor Charles H. J udd, of th of Lewin's 
of Chicago, on spending an hour observing in one: this class 
“classrooms,” was enthusiastic, He said, “Professor ates S school- 
is the most accurate representation of the typical as d, “But, 
room I have ever seen,” Lewin, somewhat embarrassed, ae oritarian 
Dr. Judd, you have been observing our rendition of an au 
situation!” will not 
Doubtless, the authoritarian attitude in some teachers to resent 
be eradicated by the new plan. Some teachers will continue another. 
the idea that one set of classroom tasks is not as good Ca z faire. 
d either authoritarianism oz Taise eine 
For the child who continually “wants a reason” for doing so 
—especially something hard—the reas 


e 
on habit of muddling through, A E S 
from above of rigid doctrine ie 
world today are notoriously Tia ef 
ly from one form of tyranny i perso eh 
up fearlessly as informed, fre Pi he 
nder the Fascists, in Germany BE jp 
war lords; it is no different 
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A sorry corruption of the Dual Progress Plan would be to turn it 
Over to political “leaders” for whom learning is simply a power- 
Serving device. The emerging youth we have in mind—under this 
plan or any other that puts a premium on freedom through knowl- 
edge and day-to-day experience—is no simple reciter of facts or 
Solver of problems, On the contrary, he is expected increasingly to 
exemplify the virtues of freedom, knowledge, and love in human 
affairs, 

Unfortunately, our measures of friendship and affection in the 
Schoolroom are largely negative: a failure to increase the child’s in- 
Security or loneliness is regarded as a good sign. For the time being 
We are accepting such tests, but it is to be hoped that more positive 
Methods of assaying “mental hygiene,” “personality,” and the like, 
can be built up. In valid tests of this sort the two basic factors will 
be: (1) an expectation of achievement adjusted to general ability and 
Specialized aptitudes, and (2) a complete acceptance of, and regard 
or, the sovereign personality of the child—no matter what he does 
° fails to do, The first attitude will make for fairness and the second 
Os friendship. Love is thereby more likely to manifest itself as a 
Positive force in the child’s approach to others: not to be loved is 
bad enough, but not to be able to love is worse. To raise the level 
E Expectation of a child as he slowly matures is not a form of pun- 
ishment; it is, rather, a subtle recognition of the fact that he is 
Stowing up and, in the process, taking the first steps toward emanci- 
Pation, In a literate society any unnecessary illiteracy is a form of 

$ * 


child neglect, 


T 
HE VERTICAL SEGMENT 


ha - Glen Heathers, director © 
je Outlined the meaning of nongrade 
8ress Plan (February 16, 1959): 


f the Experimental Teaching Center, 
d advancement in the Dual 


th a every curricular area, educators have developed courses of study 
a Outline a recommended sequence for the learner to follow, year 
ns Year, as he advances in the subject. Ideally, these sequences would 
i derstandings where learning 


Provide 
fo: ion of un 
each r an orderly progress learned those that went 


new understanding is aided by having 
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before. In actuality, many of the courses of study that are in use do not 
offer true sequences of understandings, but rather offer arbitrary ar 
rangements of topics that could just as well have been placed in a dit- 
ferent order. In the discussion that follows, we assume that a true 
sequence of understanding is outlined in the course of study, and that 
students follow this sequence. . . . A 
For each non-graded subject area, grouping requires, first, determin- 
ing how far the student has already advanced along the sequence © 
understandings in the subject. This may be determined by achievement 
tests and teachers’ judgments. This present level of advancement sets 
the starting point for the next phase of advancement. Students are 3S- 
Mard to levels r work on this basis. Note that the levels apokea 
cre are not grade levels. They are si itions along the seque 
of understandings outlined in the ene wee of different 
ages, and with different numbers of years of schooling, will be foun 
at the same level of advancement, 
7 When students’ levels of advancement in a subject area have bern 
etermined, the second step ž grouping is to sort students aa 
à . © asses according to their ability to advance fu E 
the subject. This is ability grouping. Ability H subject may be = 
of LQ., tests of special abilities in the subjec 


8 s ility. The num- 
bes ‘of ability as mk <i teachers judgments of ability. nt de- 


s 
o classes that may be taught in the school. Tg 
teachers available, er of periods of instruction and the num 


UNGRADED SCIENCE 


The “guidelines” for th 
Dr. Heathers’ memorand: 


e * jen? 
It is assumed that pupils will be grouped for instruction in a 
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without regard to grade placement according to their actual level of 
advancement in the course of study. It is assumed that, at each general 
level of advancement, pupils will be grouped according to their ability 
(or learning rate). Finally, it is assumed that pupils in different classes, 
and within the same class, will advance at different rates along the 
Curricular sequence. 

The science course of study as outlined by ETC will be organized in 
terms of stages in learning the scientific process of acquiring knowledge, 
Tather than in terms of acquiring knowledge (vocabulary, facts, prin- 
ciples) in the content fields of science (e.g, physics, biology, astronomy, 
geology). The sequence will recognize, at all levels, that the essence of 

© scientific approach involves asking questions about relationships of 
cause and effect (antecedent-consequent, independent-dependent vari- 
ables), Stating hypotheses about assumed relationships, testing hypoth- 
“ses, and stating outcomes of such tests. In other words, the essence of 

© scientific process concerns explanation. Description enters inasmuch 
aS explanation calls for hypotheses or principles that relate variables. 
. “scription has to do with identifying, naming, classifying, and measur- 
Ng variables, 

Tt is Proposed that children’s questions related to explanation are of 

O main types: 

Type 1. This happened; why? (Going from effect to cause.) 

Type 2. If this is done, what will happen? (Cause to effect.) It is pro- 
Posed that Type 2 is more fundamental since answering Type 1 questions 

for Setting up and testing Type 2 questions. í 
th It is Proposed that children’s questions related to description are of 

ree main types: 


Type 8. What is this? (Assigning a class name.) 7 
Ype 4. What is this like? (Abstracting essential qualities.) i 
ang Pe 5. How is this similar to, or different from that? (Comparing 
nd Classifying.) 


nSWwerin 


fo calls for abstracting and generalizing, and 
r 


Measuring quantities related to the qualities abstracted. 

Sequence will be developed in terms of stages of advancement 
inquiry. Dr. Heathers’ report of plans 
eveloping such a sequence, when given recently at a confer- 
conducted by the American Association for the Advancement 
cience in Washington, D.C., received enthusiastic endorsement. 
Dual Progress Plan, with its provisions for nongrade-level 


& these questions 


in thë otsai 
for g. ctentific processes of 


Ence 


e 
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grouping and advancement, appears to be well suited for a process- 
centered elementary science program. 


EXPERIMENTAL TEACHING CENTER PROJECTS 


The Experimental Teaching Center of the New York University 
School of Education is the keystone of the structure for ee: 
and development of the Dual Progress Plan, as, indeed, it will 
for other studies in education, Dr. Glen Heathers, director of f 
center, lists twelve project areas in which the center was active ome 
ing 1959-1960, all directly or indirectly dependent on the et 
from the Ford Foundation (brief reports on some of these proJ® 
will be found in appropriate chapters in this book): tive 

1. Participation in the second year of the five-year Co-operé for 
Study of the Dual Progress Plan. The center is responsible Je- 
helping the Long Beach and Ossining school systems imp 
ment the new plan, and for evaluating the plan. 

2. Initiation of a two-year, longitudinal study of personal 7 
adjustment of pupils in four school systems, two (Long Ro 
and Ossining) with the Dual Progress Plan, two (Hastings 


Hudson and Roosevelt) with the self-contained classroom: , 


c 
3. Development of an adaptation of the elementary mathem@ 


Course of study for non rade-level ing and advance! 
in the Dual Progress Plan, i il dy 
i Development of an elementary science course of stu 


adapted to the requirements of the Dual Progress Plan. hil 
É ae of Dr. Kaya’s test of creative thinking in young c 

a 5 the ETC “Solving Puzzles Test.” a 
tion ace DPP administrative internships in co io? 
(Professor ee of Administration and Sup? 
systems. One intern > 
7. Initiating a three- 


-social 


men 


o 


D 


cu 
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9. Developing the ETC Affiliates Program involving research 
relationships between the center and school systems in the 
New York metropolitan area that are interested in the Dual 
Progress Plan, or in introducing and evaluating other inno- 

gi in their schools. 

. Conducting a questionnaire study of attitudes of public 
school superintendents in the New York metropolitan area 
regarding employing and utilizing elementary teachers with 
a specialty in mathematics, science, or language arts—social 

i studies. 

- Participation in several New York University projects as a way 
of providing the services of this research center to the Univer- 


sity. 
al a 
2. Publicizing the center and its work through talks to organi- 
f its work, and distributing 


zations, publishing reports © 
written materials to individuals and organizations requesting 


of information about any of its activities. 
. UF the twelve projects listed, all but three ( 


în the year, 1959-1960. 

a fies 1959 Ford grant permitted the annual employment of two 
rst a Strative interns, one each for Long Beach and Ossining. The 
tion = en were graduate students in Educational Administra- 
of Been Supervision at New York University. Under the guidance 
DONEA Frithiof C. Borgeson, they aided in the day-to-day ad- 
aR ration of the plan and collected data on its implementation. 
Plan mn will form a nucleus of experienced personnel as the 
t z taken up in other school systems. 
Steet be noted that the Experimental 
a part of the School of Education—a 


demonstrating new ideas “in theory, organization, leadership, 
thods, and teacher education.” This means 


end beyond the Dual Progress Plan. 
dies are needed in preschool educa- 
d Grades I and II; in high 
tests and measurements; in 


1, 5, and 12) were new 


Teaching Center is an 
research arm for testing 
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vision; in new concepts of higher education; in the design of build- 
ings and facilities. Studies of this type are already under way in 
various departments and research institutes; for the School of Edu- 
cation, the center increasingly is expected to become a agar 
force in such activity. To do this effectively would appear to call à H 
a second unit, namely, a Child Research Center. This outcome, a 
the establishment of the present center, was recommended in 
1956 self-study of New York University. : 
At numerous points the work of the Experimental Teaching anmi 
calls for a close co-ordination with research groups and a pone, 
outside the School of Education—psychology, sociology, the piyas z 
sciences, and the humanities, for example. However, cooperi a 
in general does not mean much: it is only when university pro als 
Sors are really concerned about the quality of teaching below s Be 
lege, and in their chosen technical fields, that a true working ™ 
lationship is established. Thus the work of the center, in jaa 
should throw light on why pre-engineering subjects appear 2 to 
neglected, and why engineering as a career is so often distastefu 
erican young men, and almost beyond the pale for the ao 


KLINE ON THE TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 


In the preceding chapter, as in the plans of the Exp crime 
Teaching Center referred to above, some attention was paid to i . 
It , Presenting mathematical and scientific concepts to the ture 

Was indicated that the content itself was not a radical OE at 
tists themselves had long advocated. There is 


o 

: at a zeal to improve teaching methods in order 
ESRA the children’s interest in learning will divert us from put 
aim of education. The aim is not indiscriminate learning, } 


z in, 
tant subject matter and to increas 


Tiginality on the part of the learne™ 
ny experts, Particularly in mathematics ame he 
vt king a fresh look at what happen entary 
Situation at the secondary and elem 8 
levels. Often they do not like what they see, and day are not alw 
Proposals for reform 


competence, insight, and O; 
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: Mathematics, according to the distinguished mathematician, Mor- 
tis Kline of New York University, is already suffering from a rash of 
new “methods” that dilute the learning process and restrict the com- 
| Petence achieved. He states! 


The modernists would replace material currently taught by such 
| topics as symbolic logic, Boolean algebra, set theory, some topics of 
| abstract algebra such as groups and fields, topology, postulational sys- 

tems, and statistics, I have no objection to the introduction of statistics, 
ut I should like to examine the value of the other subjects from the 
| standpoint of their central position in the body of mathematics and 
tom the standpoint of application. As for importance in the body of 
mathematics, I believe it is fair to say that one could not pick more 


| Peripheral material, 


Professor Kline holds that of the topics mentioned only statistics 
AS a rightful claim as a subject to be taught in elementary mathe- 
matics, When it comes to application—in itself a sound concept— 
Kline notes e 


applications [of orthodox mathematics] to: 


atomic and nuclear theory, 


Mech D 2 . icity, 
‘anics, sound, light, radio, electricity, agnetohy drodynamics, elas- 


crodynamics, aerodynamics, geophysics, m i 
ticity, Plasticity, chemistry, chemical physics, physical biology, and the 


‘tious by «cering. If there are ten people in this world 
anches of engineering. hundred thousand scientists in 


“signing switch; fe 
itching circuits, there are a t 
these other fields, Sad what mathematics is used in these ene I haye 
Mentioned? Because I work in a large institute devoted to applied mathe- 
Pe tics, I believe I can tell you. The subjects are ie awe 
Tigonomet: = the calculus, ordinary and partia 
i > co-ordinate geometry, wed eae : E 
; corti ecpuations sit the calculus of variations, differential geom. 
, , 


try, i ther branches 
ry, integral equations, theory of operators, and many oi 
analysis, 


Kline has some positive views on curricular reform: 
€nuine improvement of the curriculum does ae for ak ae 
ough not ing to modern mathematics an 
of course by resorting ; 
Merely reshuflling the aditional mathematics. Just what should we be 
Moderns, A New Battle of the 


1 i 
Morris Kline, “The Ancients versus the OEO 418-497, 


Bı » 
oks,” The Mathematics Teacher, LI (October, 
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far corr 
doing? Let me begin by stating that we have w S is not that 
analyzed the weakness in the present curriculum. pee = ie pics. 
we are teaching outmoded mathematics, except for oach the mater! 
Rather, the trouble lies in the way in which we sald guide a 
we teach. I shall try to a the principles whic i 
revision of our present approach. . . . , ing of mathe- 
My first A then, is that we must begin pip d upom 
matics by seeking to arouse interest in the subject. ose of arousing 
then we should select material which will serve the Pp fying fractions, 
interest. But what interest can young: people find in sip FA all the other 
in factoring, in exponents, in the quadratic onal ea teach in first- 
dirty, intrinsically meaningless, boring processes oni in our choice oF 
year algebra? The fact is that we have been guide sath we mathe 
material not by the effort to arouse interest but to he subject 
matics that will be needed in the subsequent study of = Fite. 
concern, in other words, has been with preparation for the 


future 
£ want a 

with such an introduction to mathematics, few students 

in the subject. . . , 


My second 
mathematics, 
tiit MAGA 


t 

mus 
n ink intuitively, We - 

Third, since even the great mathematicians think intuitively, 

all be sure that the intuitiv. 


ical idea OF 
e meaning of each mathematical E so side 0 
cedure is made intuitively clear to the students. This e tics BI 
mathematics is in fact the essence of the subject. Mathe: 
maril 


ing O 
5 aning % | 
y a series of great intuitions, The way to make the me its creation 
idea clear is to n the intuitive setting that led to 


rest in 

interes: mi 

principle is that regardless of how we aay motiva 
even if it be through games, we must sup 


present it j 
or in terms of so, 


i ome 
me simple modern equivalent. Physical or g! 
illustrations or i 


d ma is 
7 portant physical significance an ja 
quadratic feature impressive ERRA ia and especia Y # 
amples wherein the process or theorem fails, help to make ™ 

clear, 


š esate 
mathematics that sas aot) and ê 
While the advocates of smo za ent 
of interest on the part 0 
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th j 
aus e not, in my opinion as a nonmathematician, got to the root 
nOA ae Boredom comes not only from repetition but also 
Way of ce futility. Kline stresses mathematics as a means, as a 
events, Its ing and doing, that brings order into natural and social 
ing}, are e o since they are useful (that is, problem solv- 
courage in at le of arousing interest and appreciation: they en- 
hei ition and stimulate the imagination. This is the paradox: 
esis of mathematics does not come from the abstract, all- 
oa ge: generalization, but from a close attention to the con- 
. ae t ie particular solution, the measured work that is done. 
ull a follow and gradually they are revealed in their 
Eome standpoint of the educational psychologist, I venture 
aata "7 : hat the future lies with Kline and his like-minded as- 
a wi ae e scientific demands of the day cannot be met without 
t will n and deepened approach to the teaching of mathematics. 
on the ot do to move from an interminable emphasis on the trivial 
Hey ea, t of the uninformed (the general classroom teacher) to a 
Beach ps asis on games and tricks, We know already from the Long 
matics nd Ossining demonstrations that a sound program in mathe- 
0 hla ered by experts in the subject, does indeed arouse interest. 
simply ¢ as I do, that mathematics is not a cultural imperative is 
that ly to recognize that it does not—and perhaps cannot—achieve 
status in a word-minded society. That mathematics in its higher 


Sta: aa 
© Ges is inevitably esoteric should not in the least reduce our need 
£ scientists for whom it is a 


r 
ng Or our respect for the thousands © 
(lite qua non. The lack of something that is, or should be, common 
‘acy is the prime example), we rightly deplore and vigorously 
jalized, as in a mastery of 


0) x 
ork against, The lack of something specia 
while intensifying our re- 


The test of a cultural 


erative ; 

part a is that there is no subs 
tife .. 2RY Person. Perhaps, in future, the need for general scien- 
will be so great as to push it 


a 

sda mathematical competence 

atics i elective-imperative barrier. 
viewed as essentially an elective, 


Order, 
Sr: (1) the early computational stages (simple arithmetic) are 
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i om 
needed as a common language, and (2) since we do not know fr 


a i ies, all 
prior tests which students will prosper in mathematical studies, 
students deserve a tryout. 


SCIENCE TEACHING 


; : the 
Glenn O. Blough and others? present some arresting views on 


R Cee | ce in 
place of science in the elementary grades and its significan 
today’s world: 


> al 
In this century, characterized as it is by scientific and ea 
advances, scientific attitudes are not the motivating attitudes ‘ledge as 
jority of our population. Most people accept scientific kow etk, of 
valid within small spheres of their life and look to other This re- 
knowledge for behavior guide lines in many aspects of uane ae 
sults in a real dilemma. Children, who in science are taught to = it to 
minded, to be tolerant of various points of view, and not ae adt 
conclusions, are confronted on every hand with decisions ape Ise an 
to be questioned, Superstitions and magic, advertising that is sale vior. 
authoritative, and other evidences of unscientific beliefs and be achers 
One of the greatest cultural problems which elementary science ter ait 
face is that of helping children see the spheres where scientific serail 
and behavior are appropriate, though perhaps sometimes not accepta 


: ‘oom 
Apparently scientific answers in the self-contained gs F 
rarely rise above the level of enumeration and description. The $ 


of search, hypothesis, operation, and verification is lost, or at leas 
enfeebled. The static item so 


quizzes—in college “Boards” 
already firmly entrenched, ( 
and answers remain descri 


adult 


jent? 
2 Glenn O. Blough, “Developing Science Programs,” Rethinking SE 
Education, 59th Yearbook of th 


e National Society for the Study of Educa 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960), pp. 112-115, 
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ganda, demagoguery, and dogma; often they clutter their minds 
with the unimportant while wearing the badge of the educated per- 
son. As education in the United States moves away from its pre- 
Occupation with “recitations” of this type, a countermovement in 
testing, measuring, and evaluating is urgently in demand. Standard- 
ized tests have not as yet tapped the ability to think at any level of 
intelligence or special aptitudes. 

This chapter is not meant to be more than suggestive of changes 
in method and curriculum that are consistent with, and to some ex- 
tent instigated by, new proposals in elementary education. Insofar 
as the Dual Progress Plan is concerned, a definitive statement along 
such lines cannot be formulated before the close of the five-year 
demonstrations in Ossining and Long Beach. The new place of 
Mathematics and science is stressed only because their removal from 
the domain of the self-contained classroom is a striking feature of 


the plan. 


ON THE TEACHING OF READING AND 
OTHER SUBJECTS 


At the same time, there is ferment in every discipline or area. For 
example, in reading, a hardy perennial in all teaching, the contro- 
versy over what is auditory and what is visual is giving way to sober 
Plans for instructional improvement along all lines. The teaching of 
Writing similarly is getting its full share of attention. Outside the 
Profession of teaching, few persons realize that phonics as a prior 
emphasis in the art of reading had been tried for a half century in 

erican education and found to be defective. The new synthesis 
Which should improve the effectiveness of the “core” in the Dual 
togress Plan is described by Alvina Treut Burrows, an authority 
on reading:3 


One of the immediate anxieties which has shown nation-wide symp- 
toms results from the accusation that schools do not use Se aap 
teaching beginning reading. In this heated attack a false controversy has 

een dramatized, On a narrowly visioned stage two characters have been 
3 Alvina Treut Burrows, “Controversy over Reading,” Education Synopsis, 


New York University (1960), pp- 9-11. 
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posed: one representing Good (phonic methods) and one representing 
Evil (sight methods). This is a primitive over-simplification. It distorts 
the facts that both sight and sound and a host of psychological factors 
are involved in learning to read. 

The dualistic argument ignores the truth that good schools teach chil- 
dren to analyze words phonetically as soon as they have got the basic 
idea of reading for meaning. A minimal sight vocabulary is developed 
from communications of real importance to the young initiates. In many 
schools children are introduced to reading instruction by use of their 
own briefly dictated stories, by using signs, directions, captions and 
labels, From these original “compositions” they progress to easy repel 
tive texts, magazines, and trade books. They attach meaning to sym bols 
from their very first efforts. In known context they isolate and identify 
a few words and gradually add to the list they know by sight. When 
this kind of learning is well under way phonics teaching appears to help 
and 1s quite generally employed. However, the instigators of a% 

either-or controversy brush aside the fact that curriculum guides aP 
text books include a great number of phonic techniques as soon a$ E 
apers liave adapted themselves to reading for ideas and have stor 
up the beginnings of a sight vocabulary, i 

Both history and research Support the practice of using appropriate 
phonic assistance, along with other techniques, to insure accurate Be 
ception and independence. No valid research supports young mer 
having to memorize isolated letter a f G 


x nd syllable sounds as a tor 
to the reading of words and sentences, 


Speech, of course, is as important as it ever was, but elocution 5 
not. Silent reading without external “mouthing” has its ow? og ith 
md a vastly expanded usefulness in a world that is flooded i n 
publications, The impact of motion pictures, radio, and elev 
on this world of the printed page has not been fully assessed. nd 
tainly we should not disparage the place of the spoken WO” de 
the moving image; what counts is not the medium of commun at 

/ tion but its effectiveness and appropriateness. Any device Ho 
strengthens thought and opens channels of communication has Jage 
however much it is subject to abuse. In total footage or pori ing 
the printed page yields its share of what is ephemeral or confusi its 
and it lacks the virtue of confrontation. In short, literacy take? 5 
eanest is surely an inadequate goal for any core curriculum. 
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Music and the arts (graphic and performing) also are vulnerable 
along the same lines; a truly defensible curriculum in these forms of 
Specialization must go far beyond what is found in the daily life of 
the American people. In fact, I feel they have a unique part to play 
in the future of the American school at every scholastic level. Their 
further development, like that of science in recent decades, may 
take on the dimensions of a cultural renaissance. 


ON THE DESIGN OF CLASSROOMS AND SCHOOLS 


The question is often asked, Are schools and schoolrooms archi- 
tecturally designed to make the most of the Dual Progress Plan? In 
general the answer is, No. But then, thousands of existing school 
buildings were not designed properly to serve any educational pur- 
Pose. The trouble is not where the random critics of contemporary 
education generally place it. The real wastefulness in buildings is 
not in their high cost (is not everything expensive?), but in the con- 
cept of every classroom as an interchangeable part. However, con- 
temporary designs show more freedom. There is a superior use of 
ight, color, and texture; there is provision for flexibility with re- 
Spect to curriculum and teaching devices. In spite of the loose 
journalistic talk about “palaces” and “showplaces, I have yet to 
See a single school that would so qualify; for magnificence, you must 
still tum to banks, hotels, theaters, courts, churches, monuments, 
and mausoleums; these somehow seem to escape the wrath of the 


Critic, 

We should not downgrade the elements of quality and beauty in 
uman affairs. If we are to design beautiful buildings and grounds 
Or any purposes, I nominate the schools for inclusion in the oe 

5 Ompany, asking only that “form follow function.’ poe e 
Impact of buildings on any social enterprise of vast scope, Human 
nature endows its ideals and aspirations with physical structures. In 
religion we have the quiet, gracious chapel and the splendid ca- 
t edra], temple, or mosque. We erect monuments to persons, events, 
and ideals as a cons tank reminder of times of greatness. Government 
~local, state, national, or jnternational—tends to take on the dignity 


and mobility of its physical surroundings; this is especially true of 
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the courts. The modern hospital is more than a functional giteak 
of medical progress; it also epitomizes our respect for hygiene, 
personal health, and a long life. Imaginatively designed her 
halls, and museums lend excitement to every performance or Set 
play. Through good design, color, and landscaping, our homes K 
us up from the shack, the tenement, or the pretentious monsta la 

Now, all this is to the good. It is good a hundred times over W. T 
applied to the design and construction of school buildings. sar 
are more than monuments to a glorious past; they are an investme t 
in the future of the human race. They should exemplify not pr 
mistakes and deficiencies, but our best efforts in the encouragemen 
of learning and the art of communication. A poor structure mey 
exert a deadening influence and, in the long run, be an enemy k 
child growth. Moreover, an old schoolhouse may be surprisingly F 
pensive if measured in terms of educational outcomes. A building 
should facilitate and encourage—indeed invite—the full participati 
of pupils in programs deemed desirable; otherwise, like the lo 
ster’s rigid shell, it retards progress, sons 

Schools are the workshops and the daily living accommodation” 
of all children for the most sensitive period of their lives. What ts 
teach, how to teach, and where to teach should be regarded as pe 
of a single cultural whole. To ignore the basic needs in this ni al 
sector of human affairs is to do more than hold back the eo 
economy; it is to lose faith in our future. My feeling is that, <i in 
losing faith, the American people are seeking a new leadership 
which economic, political, and cultural affairs will be, for ° 
thoroughly blended, 


9 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 
FOR THE DUAL PROGRESS 
PLAN 


Although we find specialized teachers in standard elementary 


School systems, they usually are supervisors who assume complete 
Or partial classroom responsibility for a limited portion of the stu- 
dent’s week. They may be regarded as “additives.” Teachers of 
Physical education, shopwork, and business courses (when offered) 
are exceptions to the rule. However, there is a growing tendency to 
introduce specialized teachers. Of course, such teachers are neces- 
Sary in the Dual Progress Plan. The school systems of Long Beach, 


Ossining, and Pennsbury have relied, in part, on in-service educa- 
tion during the period of adaptation to the new plan. As new 
jalized areas is ascer- 


teachers are added, their strength in spect 
tained, 
Paul Woodring! has written a compact account of the course of 
teacher education in the United States, with emphasis on the pro- 
iferation which has taken place in the last few decades. He shows 
Ow a perversion of the teachings of John Dewey led to the false 
assumption that the teaching of the whole child did not require 
excellence in subject matter ot any consistent philosophy of edu- 
Cation, Woodring’s comments on the way out of this morass should 
give comfort to all engaged in implementing the Dual Progress Plan: 
Teacher Education (New York: The 


1 Paul W: s ¥ ; 
oodring, New Directions n © 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1957). 
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ion for 
È ie in requiring a broad liberal educatio. p 
Te RT Eri A at the same beak re 
all teac 2 educational philosophy during the period of pro G he liberally 
R that each teacher may see beyond his own fiel d His aim will 
A teacher will see his subject in broader persp iloni knowl- 
Pelai knowledge of a subject, but the wisdom ba ability to see 
edge. He will teach his subject better because of his aa than in 
beyond it. In no profession is liberal education ao Pi a9 need for 
teaching and in few does it play so large a part. T le t to be taught or 
such a background is not dependent upon the enojes 
the age level of the pupils with whom he is to work. or e d parts: 
The total education of teachers consists of four interrela 
1. Liberal education; ht: ; 
2. An extended knowledge of the subject or area taug! Tana skills; 
3. Professional knowledge, as distinguished from pro a and young 
4. Skills in managing a classroom, working with pam 1). 
people, and in the Supervision of the learning process 


. “aca- 
Woodring describes the deeply felt dilemma in whick a 
demic” world holds that only knowledge of subject ma 
counts while the teachers ¢ 
or university) 
gether with en 
level. Of course, with a better u 
educational profession these extr 
Tn this rapproche; 
of the Ford F 


s 
sides” in the oversies but endeavors P T 
teaching in accordance with an agreed upon philosophy. 
is shown by Woodring’s writing; 

If we assume that teach 
professional education and 


his, t0% 


¡beral a? 
er preparation must include both io karmon 
that these two must be broue 9 appeat 
with each other in Some organized pattern, there wou 
four ways of approaching the problem: 

1. A fifth year of 
vided for liberal 
2. Liberal arts coll 
Professional trai 
Vitiate the liber 


yor" 
be P 
x) i e can 

professional training and experienc a 

nti9 
arts graduates. i o essentit! 
eges A be encouraged to iipon A po 
ning into their programs in ways w. 
al arts program. 
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3. Universities can be encouraged to devise new programs which 
represent the best thinking of both academic and professional 
faculties. 

4. Teachers colleges cai 
programs and in reorganizing their 
way as to eliminate proliferation an 

Thus far the fund has principally supported proposals in the first 

three categories above. In the first group, the essentials that cut 
through many variations are cited by Woodring as follows: 


1. All teachers should have a backgroun 
similar to that represented by a degree 
lege. 

2. A considerable number o! 
come teachers and offer an im) 

3. All professional education esse 
be provided in a one-year prog" 
of liberal education. 

4. A study of essential professional 
tively be combined with an exten 
year program. (Some assume that a su 
in education is necessary while others © 
or Saturday classes or seminars.) i ? ] 

5. Such a combined program makes for better integration of prin- 
ciples and practice than is to be found in existing programs. 

6. A concentrated fifth-year program can avoid much of the 
duplication and proliferation of professional courses allegedly 

found in traditional programs of teacher education. 

T. Professional education should be closely related to the work 
of the public schools and should include extended experience 
in those schools—more experience than is normally provided 
by practice teaching (31). 

While some of the above P¥° 

ence, and increasingly by resear 

i a hypothetical state. We can, 


n be assisted in providing better liberal arts 
professional courses in such a 
d duplication (24-25). 


d of liberal education 
from a liberal arts col- 


£ liberal arts graduates wish to be- 
portant source of teacher supply. 
ntial to beginning teaching can 
am following a four-year period 


areas of knowledge can effec- 
ded internship during the one- 
mmer of university work 
ffer only late afternoon 


positions are well backed by experi- 
ch and demonstration, they are still 
for example, approve a fifth year of 
Professional education (with supervised practice) as one means, 
Perhaps an excellent means, of teacher education without expecting 


it to carry the chief burden of teacher supply. There is something 
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t as to 
to be said for an earlier declaration on the part of desu we 
his choice of a career. Engineers make a choice in whe many stu- 
year—undoubtedly a premature choice on the par only shows 2 
dents. The student in medicine, dentistry, or law comm reparatory 
collegiate preference and may be intensively pe ba arts an 
work by his junior year. Graduate students in the libe ears previ- 
science generally follow a major proclaimed one or age 9 shoul 
ously. In a profession as significant as education, how wn sequence 
the neophyte be? Allowing for the basic need for a fe ‘supporting 
in the liberal arts, to be overlapped with and followed a an early 
subjects (e.g., Psychology), there is much to be ome a js that 
declaration of Purpose—of dedication, if you will. My Ta to make 
the beginning of the junior year of college is a poe are they 
firm commitments, They are not irrevocable, but nei to colleg® 
fortuitous, For teaching, at any level from kindergarten ntact with 
it is hard to recruit first-class talent, Perhaps an early co i 


to} 
os j s as 

the profession would counterbalance prevailing attitude 

lack of “a future.” 


The plain truth is, man 
they have some taste of 
before the blandishmen 


h, once 
y capable young persons like to teac? `, 


aching 
it; they should be oriented taad etaps 
ts of the business world take ho ‘teaching: 
ect a three-year master’s degree *Carmicha 
g plan developed by Dr. Oliver ee on his 
» Under this plan, the student em i 
master’s program at the start of the junior year. ined by wom 

The area of agreement in the last ten years, as outline! 


ica 
Reet a : hodolog 

ring, 1s impressive, Not much time is given to strictly a and the 
courses in our teachers colleges and schools of educati at of Y 
state requirements, on the 


whole, are modest (the ve oi in i 
certified profession), In my view, the main defects are seen s. TH 
fragmentation in both the liberal arts and education m jlege pro i 
is coupled with a residual contempt on the part of co ne a 
sors for anything in the department of education x a hate ae 
ing among the staff in education that polenon a d. the H 
responsibility for teacher preparation. Here, as indicated, "4 


k t in 
A Oe hep tae" nteres 
are fast changing, and Woodring’s view is also of i 
respect, 
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A sound program of teacher education must prepare teachers for the 
schools of the probable future rather than for those of the certain past. 
However obvious this principle may be, it has not provided the basis 
for most of our teacher education. In the great majority of our colleges, 
teachers still are being prepared for the self-contained classrooms of 
1940 or 1950 rather than for the kind of schools which most probably 
will come into existence in 1960, 1970, or 1980 (71). 


Woodring then sums up what might be entitled the insurmountable 


task of the all-purpose teacher: 
Being responsible for the teaching of all subjects taught in the ele- 
mentary school, she [the ideal teacher?] should command a scholarly 
owledge of mathematics, literature, history, science, geography, gov- 
ernment, music, and art. An elementary knowledge of these fields is not 
Sufficient, for in each sixth-grade class there will be a few children with 
Mental ages of sixteen, eighteen, or higher and some of these will have 
marked aptitudes in special fields. T! he ideal teacher must have advanced 
nowledge in all areas if she is to provide maximal learning opportunity 
for gifted children. She would be an expert in the teaching of reading 
and able to diagnose reading difficulties. She must teach handwriting, 


Spelling, and many more skills. She should have a ene: eae a 
anguage a es how-to teach children to "use it, euechvery, 
ge and should know how tes b oe nould know some lenses 


oth in rape 
speech and in writing. Prob: d know 
A language instruction 1S increasingly be- 


oth 
(71-72). 


t er than her own for foreign : 
oming a part of the elementary curriculum 
All that on the side of subject matter! As a result, we have accepted 
€achers who can do something in all these fields, propped up by a 


ew specialists and the ever-ready textbooks and canned examina- 
tions; we have, at least, demanded a humane person who generally 
3 kes children and gets along well with people. Clearly, the problem 
is to combine learning in depth (by restricting the content spectrum) 
With the humane and proficient approach, on the ground that good 
Mtentions are not enough. I fee] that the team approach, together 
With specialization fed by a strong program in the liberal arts, in 
future, will be looked upon as S° rational a combination as to make 
Students wonder what the midcentury conflicts in teacher education 


Were all about. 
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CARTWRIGHT ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


A well-known educator observes the trend in teacher education 
for our own time:? 


If I were the principal of an elementary school, I would want each 
of my teachers to be a specialist in some area of knowledge, whether 
arithmetic, art, geography, health, history, music, psychology, reading, 
or some other. And I would want the faculty as a whole to have some 
balance in this regard. This line of reasoning does not necessarily lea 
to departmental organization, but it might do just that. . . - Thus, I 
would have both the undergraduate and the graduate education of ele- 
mentary schoolteachers include a concentration of work in a particular 


field, even th Pagi f ] be in 
> she tg ough the formal majors in these programs might wel 


THE KLEINMAN REPORT 


I am indebted to Dr, Lou Kleinman for use of his preliminary 
report to the Experimental Teaching Center on developments m 
elementary teacher education programs in selected institutions. is 
statement, based on correspondence with fifty-four colleges a” 
universities and on a 1959 report of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, includes these items? 
T Po Ne teacher education programs offered b 

£0) eges, liberal arts colleges, and universities are 

increasingly similar. Three factors may account for this tr" 

a. Many teachers colleges have been reorganized as MU 

pose institutions, Consequently, academic subject-™ 
departments at such colleges are being strengthened ; 
general (liberal arts) education requirements for tea e 
extended. 


b. Liberal arts colleges are accepting a fuller share of pees 
sponsibility for Preparing high quality elementary ai 
to help ease the current shortage. icy 

c. At a number of universities, responsibility for making Pii 
in teacher education has been turned over to a univer? 


als 
2 William H, Cartwri s i hers—Prop* 
: ight, “The Graduate Education of Teachers 
for the Future,” The Educational Record, 40, No. 1 (January, 1959); 151. 


y teachers 
becomin 
end: 
ltipu"” 
atter 
an 


re 
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wide council on teacher education. Such a council usually 
represents the interests of the university and its several 
colleges, key academic departments, and professional edu- 
cation specialists (in schools of education). 

2. There has been a re-emphasis on general (liberal arts) educa- 
tion for all teachers, including those preparing to teach at the 
elementary level. Thirty-one states specifically require general 
(liberal arts) education credits for elementary certification, the 
average being 49 semester hours. The 294 institutions ac- 
credited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (the recognized national professional accrediting 
agency for teacher education) require on the average about 46 
semester hours in general (liberal arts) education of elementary 
education students (a range of 11 to 97 semester hours). Among 
the areas included in general (liberal arts) education are Eng- 
lish and communication arts, humanities, social studies, physi- 
cal and biological sciences, mathematics, religion and phi- 
losophy, physical education, American history, and foreign 
languages and literature. While most general (liberal arts) 
education requirements are completed during the freshman 
and sophomore years, they are being extended into the junior 
and senior years. 

3. It appears that professional e 
mentary teachers are becoming 
requirements range from 16 to 36 semes 
semester hours). Most of the institutions a 


require from 20 to 40 semester hours. Accor 
schools require as many as 


report, only three of 294 reporting 
Professional courses gener- 


60 credits i fessional courses. 
its in pro e: É Me philosophical and social foun- 


ally required are in the area 
dations of education, human growth and psychology of learn- 
ing, general methods of teaching, and methods and materials 


for teaching particular $ ett: x 
4. Ata growing number of institutions, special methods” courses 


are being taught by subject-matter specialists from appropriate 
colleges and academic departments. While such courses con- 
stitute a combination of content and methodology, they are 


usually reported as professional education courses. 


ducation requirements for ele- 
standardized. State certification 
ter hours (average 23 
ceredited by NCATE 
ding to a NCATE 
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in addition 
5. Specialization in one or more subject matter eS E d 
"to the work in general and professional educa! students BY 
above) is being required of elementary age na eee 
a small, but significant, number of institutions. a accept @ 
a full major in a subject-matter area, while ot REN students 
minor. Several schools enable elementary education < i 8 
to complete the equivalent of the subject-matter maj 
basis of general education courses and electives. approving 
. Increasingly, state departments of education a In such 
Programs for certification rather than specific cour of the pre- 
cases, certification is based on the acing mgr tion to eX 
paring institution. This is particularly true in rela rograms, a 
perimental programs. In order to encourage a to give 
number of state departments of education are willing 


+ ontal 
sperime? 
blanket certification to those completing approved exp 
programs, 


CARNEGIE STUDIES 


AAAS- 
While it is too early to report upon the outcome of bo 
Carnegie Study on the use of special teachers of science 


s li 
matics in Grades V and VI, the very title of the project wo" 


snes this 
tlines 

been unusual ten years ago. The abstract that follows ou 

Promising demonstration: 


ing Improve 
ajor activities in the extended Science Leis a 
of the American Association for the e the Carneg 
the new three-year grant to AAAS kai on the The 
Corporation of New York, is to be known as the Study V and VL Be 
Special Teachers of Science and Mathematics in accel Towa; + 
Cooperation of the public school systems in Cedar Rap D.C., has one 
sing, Michigan; Versailles, Kentucky; and ee n at least he- 
obtained for this project. In each of these pent a e o yvi 
special teacher of science and at least one special Cds y an 
matics will teach only science or only mathematics in selecte sut 
to at least four different classes. The teachers have been 1 


One of the m 
ment Program 
Science, under 


nd 

t Paes tence, ® s 

school systems as those having special training, compe tained in 
959, co 7 
8 Abstract from Science Education News, September, 19 71 


2 
9) $ 970-4 
te American Mathematical Monthly, 66, No. 8 (October, 1959) 
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cessful teaching experience in the areas to which they are assigned. 
While the use of special teachers of art, music, and physical educa- 
ion is fairly widespread in American elementary schools, the question of 
special teachers in the academic disciplines such as science and mathe- 
matics remains highly controversial. Majority opinion of experts in ele- 


mentary education, both administrators and teachers, seems to favor 
contained” classroom at this level. On 


ey the retention of the “self 
e other hand, many scientists favor the use of specially prepared 
the new and anticipated demands on 


ee particularly because of 
e elementary teacher. It is quite impossible under the present methods 
Jementary teacher to take what 


of training elementary teachers for the e 
appears to be a necessary minimum of course work in science and mathe- 
matics, or in the other academic disciplines as well. The National Science 
Foundation sponsored curriculum studies, which are giving attention to 
t e science curriculum at the elementary level, will stress how serious 
is the problem. Both the School Mathematics Study Group and the 


Biological Sciences Curriculum Study are concerned with grades from 
JI as with the high schools, and there 


‘indergarten to Grade VIII, as we , 
a also other privately sponsored activities which are working on ma- 
€rials at the elementary level. 

An attempt will be made to provide a careful evaluation of the Study 
So that interested persons will have available objective data to support 
heir cases or to persuade them of weaknesses in their present point of 
View. It is anticipated that the Study will be conducted during a two- 
year period beginning in the fall of 1959 and it is to be hoped that the 
Study might be extended to more schools during the second year. 
P Study is timely, for illustrations of 
n are all about us. Perhaps the 
f Queens College is character- 


Me Carnegie-sponsored STI 
A e lag in science-teacher educatio: 
experience of Nathan S. Washton © 
istic;4 

introduce, science teaching 


any cases to 
pe! tumbling block—elementary 


_ The effort to improve, or in 


I e 
TER elementary schools faces a serious $ n 
chool teachers fear and hate science. This was one of two major con- 


Clusions reached by Dr. Nathan S. Washton, professor of education at 
eens College, after a five-year experiment with teachers taking a 
Sraduate causes. The second, he said yesterday, was that something can 
e done about it—that these same teachers can be made to appreciate 


4 i 5 y 
A igsported by James J. Morisseau in the New York Herald Tribune, March 
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science and to enjoy teaching it. But he warned against ny 
“crash” programs in science in the elementary schools with teachers v 
are unprepared to run them. 

DA preparation in science of most elementary scho 
teachers was underlined, he said, when he gave a standardized nin 4 
grade science test to 100 of his teacher-students over a five-year ane 

Sixty-three scored what would be a failing grade for a ST 
old ninth grade pupil. The problem was compounded in the teac 
colleges, where most of his students had no more than one year i 
science, if that, and where courses in elementary school teaching r= k 
ods were taught by professors who themselves had little or no bac 
ground in science. aai 

After a graduate course by Professor Washton which stressed acl i 
participation in the setting up and demonstration of scientific exp 
ments,” the teachers markedly improved in their grasp of science. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


s 
The interest in Foreign Languages in Elementary Schools (FLES) op. 
been increased all over the United States in the last ten years at @ 8° 


P nt 
ing speed. General public encouragement and pressure from isa 


a i ps 
given the movement unusual impetus. It has proved ages 
sible to keep statistics up-to-date be 7 
with every successive term. 
scope of this educati 


500 copies of it 


in. It received 11,000 requests for the Manual. e une 
However, this current enthusiasm for FLES does not produc eS: 


f a 
qualified rejoicing among specialists in the teaching of foreign langoa 


and 


Balakian goes on to show how the gap between demand ers; 


h 
supply has thus far been filled: by calling upon high school tonn 
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i ained classrooms to “brush up” o: 
Se language studied in high school or college; by using en 
ae native tongue is foreign (they are especially useful in tele- 
ne Salsa State standards for such teaching are conspicu- 
4 y lacking; in 1959 only the state of Kansas appeared to have 
eveloped specific standards for teachers of foreign languages in 


the elementary grades. 


by asking teachers in self-cont 


ART EDUCATION 


Pida-iabe we tum, the story of inadequacy is much the same. 
U us Professor Howard Conant, Head of Art Education at New York 
niversity, in an address to the Chicago Art Educators? feels com- 
pelled to support this statement by the National Council in Arts and 


: overnment which appeared in the Congressional Record: “The 
eaching of art, unfortunately, often has to be assigned to persons 
for this task, or who lack 


who have not had adequate art training 
” Conant adds: 


Most classroom teachers have had lequate educational 
r voaretion for the art teaching responsi iliti ich many of them 
plac asked to assume. Probably less than 5% of all elementary and 
trai ndary school pupils receive specialized a 

ined art teachers. Of the estimated 20,000 art teac 


States, probably only a few thousand have had 
©om would call an adequate preparation. The New York State art super- 


eg recently told me that some 40% of the people teaching art in New 
ork State do not meet certification Or licensing requirements! Many 
tool systems have fewer art teachers per hundred pupils than they 
had ten years ago. Very few art teachers really understand and imple- 
eg in their teaching the most important theories of educational 
T Pty and psychology- 
intelli. only psychological info 
heehee level of most art 
ate ooks which, though they were V 
mae always well regarded by : 
no ing up behavioral categories which psycho 
t yet been able to identify clearly! 
in Education,” Art Education 


5 
Bulga Conant, “The Role of the Arts 
in, 17, No. 5 (May, 1960), 4-14. 


ained on the active 
from art education 
nt art educators, 


which has rem 
taken 
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i con- 
In Conant’s view, the needed reforms will also carry a new 
cept of the place of art in life: 


5 $ er of 
Somehow, we must realize that art education is not brae to 
providing enjoyable—and, of course, oreativeopportanities a a an 
express themselyes freely, even significantly, in paint, c ay, itant for 
various other media. Creative art expression is extremely os Aa that 
people of all ages. But I would like to submit to you the mer aia al 
creative expression in art is not the primary function of ar loa 
Creative expression is important. It is essential for creative exp sole con- 
play a major role in art education. But it should not be pr educa- 
cern, not even our dominant concern, The primary function of a working 
tion, I am firmly convinced, is to develop consumer taste—a 


a from 

in 
knowledge of art—in people of all ages who are now suffering 
acute aesthetic anemia, 


INVITATION TO MEN 


g 
As indicated previously in this book, the Dual Progress one 
cially in its ungraded Segment, should encourage a higher perc woul 
of men to enter the field of elementary school teaching. This 
be a good thing, mainly for four reasons: 


. P poth 
1. It is truly more “natural” for children to spend time with 


+ is 
which 3 

sexes than to be Constantly under the guidance of one, Y 
to say, women, Ineyi 


oin 
tably American women have : Lie 
view which is not without effect; witness their conspi 


taste for engineering or medicine as a career. 


cruitment 
2. In some subject matter, science, for example, the re 
of teachers could draw 


upon a large population of male ised 
3. It is hopeless to attempt to meet the shortage of q 
teachers by relying only on women. š 
4. A large number of male teachers in elementary aier admin! 
eventually strengthen 
trators who had had a 


t ol 
dis- 


on would 
,, is- 
the supply of supervisors an 
firsthand teaching ee of WIS 
Accordingly I have found the program of the agree effect * 
consin-Milwaukee of interest: it shows what can be a quotes” 
change in social patterns if conditions are right for it. 


ang P 
: Teaching 
8 Gerald T. Cleason and Lee H. Mathews, ages Men tn 285-281 
ementary Schools,” Phi Delta Kappan, 40, No. 7 (April, J 
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During the last ten years (1948-1958) UW-M has graduated 1,124 
students who had completed four-year programs and were certified to 
teach in Grades IV-VIII. Of this number 597 or 53 per cent were men! 
The yearly percentages ranged from 34.7 per cent in 1954 to 64.2 per 
Cent in 1950. During this same period there were 230 secondary educa- 
tion graduates: 130 or 57 per cent were men. For the year 1957-58 men 


constituted 64.9 per cent of the total university enrollment; 52.8 per 
cent of the secondary education graduates were men; and 63 per cent 
e men. The data for the past 


of the elementary education graduates wer 
ten years show that there has been an unusually high percentage of 


male graduates in the elementary education program. Figures for years 
Prior to World War II show the same trend, but not to such a marked 
degree. 

The authors identify ten factors to account for this phenomenon 
they are not in order of importance): excellent placement oppor- 
aiies (“the good male graduate usually has a number of positions 
rom which to choose”); opportunities for advancement; single 
salary schedules for elementary and secondary teachers; acceptable 
Social status (“the concept of the elementary school as the domain 
of women is rapidly being changed”); high status in the university 
community (“a student does not have to apologize for being an edu- 
cation major”); separate teacher licensing for upper elementary 
Srades (IV-VIII); guidance for entering students; through coms 
munity recreation activities, young men often have previous expen- 
ence with young children; extensive use of men in the teacher edu- 
Cation programs for the elementary grades; the requirements of a 


Strong program in general education. / 

he eoni ean is robust, and perhaps unique in the 
United States. To my way of thinking it is an admirable demonstra- 
tion of the need to combine many factors—and to mean business 
as against the common practice of giving up easily if men do 4 
Tespond to “recruiting” tactics- The men, like the women, respon 
3 deeply felt personal, professional, and financial drives; they are 
making long-range. perhaps lifetime, decisions. Were we to add 
ap t in the Dual Progress 


the pla tentials inheren 
placement and growth po e differentials based on merit (as 
Je in staffing the ele- 


hee together with rank and sê a 
college teaching), there should be less trou 
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as thema 
mentary years with both sexes. The word “merit” is ee me abe 
to the teaching profession, largely, I believe, because ae aii 
ers’ lack of faith in the objectivity of their local admini a e 
school board members. More radical, but worth eoa has; this 
differential related to the number of dependents a teac ra teacher: 
is really a cost-of-living adjustment applied to a particu achers and 
For a nation that finally accepted the idea of married te: A o 
married college freshmen with children, it does not seem ie toe 
able to predict a strong return of the eat aay anilee 
teaching profession. The trade unions handily solved t support ê 
by forcing the hourly and yearly wage high enough to z 
man with three or fou: 


brick- 
it by setting a “salary” below the wages of the plumber, the 


ani 


ing, but they will not suffer if men ( 
now offer to work 


PROGRAM 888 IN THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

The grant from t 
for the support o 


set up 
this 


mo 
5 to pro t- 
ate Program 888. Since there was not time in 1960 really os 


: tion was 
interest in this new departure, its full implementati 
Poned to 1961, 
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oe presenting “ggg” in detail, I should like to summarize the 
T ussions in the School of Education which preceded its approval. 
a isk was opposition in certain quarters and especially in the faculty 
3 the Department of Early Childhood Education—a department 
ge by tradition and experience to the self-contained class- 
a m. Briefly, the factors discussed in the Experimental Teaching 

enter Advisory Group (which may be of interest to other schools 
of education and teachers colleges) were these: 


1. A belief that children from 8 to 12 years old will suffer if 
placed daily under as many as five teachers. (In this argu- 
ment, the counterbalancing effect of team teaching that would 
return teachers to the same pupils in the ungraded segments 
was lost sight of, as was the actual experience in Long Beach 


and Ossining.) 

2. The question was raised whether existing curricula in the 
Department might meet the demands of the Dual Progress 
Plan, (This was decided in the negative.) 

3. There was a demand for matching the Dual Progress Plan and 
the unitary grade plan, using the same teachers. (This was re- 
jected.) 

4. There was agreement that, in view of the prior baccalaureate 
major in a subject matter area, the bulk of this graduate pro- 
gram should be in supporting and professional areas. 

5. There was found to be no reason to exclude present elementary 
teachers from the program, provided such teachers had al- 
ready developed a specialization and had a strong background 
in the liberal arts. However, the program will normally be 
less attractive to them, since they are already familiar with 
teaching techniques. Of course, teachers desiring to spe 
cialize could combine this program with further work in 
liberal arts. Many of them are already, in reality, “core spe- 
cialists. 

6. Some faculty members felt that a six-year program (four of 
liberal arts plus two of graduate work in education) would be 
superior to the fifth-year plan. (It may tum out to be so, but 
there is reason to believe that, after five continuous years of 
college, the teacher-in-training might well turn to the practi- 
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a 
cal experience of teaching. Possibly a sixth year na g 
series of summer sessions would my to be more ri 
than six uninterrupted college years. p siyssir 
7. It was emphasized that New York State spa oe i 
graduate hours for certification for the master’s deg 
elementary education. Z so 
8. Some of the faculty felt that each trainee in “888” should a 
do student teaching in a self-contained classroom. ould be 
. It was thought that a potential source of recruits a who 
Specialists in various parts of a high school pact a 
might prefer to teach younger children, if they cou 
tain their status as specialists, Jl for in- 
10. There was general agreement that “888” should “> set up 
tensity in its approach and that, as a start, it should 
on an interdepartmental basis, 
All the 


In the following winter. 


[Ko] 


“ Inte- 
School of Education o iversi itled “888 
grated Graduate Program for the Pre 
Teachers with a Specialty,” ear col- 
This program is designed for graduates of aceredited = m social 
leges with a major in mathematics, science, English, ser mic year plus 
Science. It requires full-time attendance for a regular aca atlined elorn 
part of a summer and a minimum of 40 credit hours as a Arts degre 
Successful completion of the program will yield a Master 
and eligibility for common branches certification. ide 
The new program will Prepare teachers who will provi duate W in 
as a person and as a learner of subject matter. Each Fone process i 
developed competencies in relation to the teaching- pen. speci® m 
general as well as to the teaching of his particular > eee for pe 
While the program is intended primarily to prepare Be artmentaliz,, 
as full-time specialists in one of three fields within a ake ted a 
or semidepartmentalized elementary school or on a 


prane 
mmon 
graduates will be ready and certified to serve as co 

teachers. 


child 
for i hav 
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of ert to American education. The aims, organization, and roles 
tions i oa in our society will be stressed. Major philosophical orienta- 
sis of diy cation will be studied within their historical contexts. Analy- 
inclided wy organizational patterns for elementary education will be 

Pst an i the roles and functions of the teacher examined. 
bin ot foundations of education. The nature and needs of the 
, his growth and development, theories of the learning process, 


and 7 

et ations evaluation and measurement will be studied intensively. 

si total elementary program. Curriculum, methods, and materials 
e studied in relation to all areas and levels of instruction so that 


gy 

tend aduate may be competent to teach the common branches. Further- 
fae ee the graduate may be assigned as a specialist teacher, he 
be able to relate his curricular area to other areas and to the 


total elementary program. 

escape ‘methods, and materials in the area of specialty. A sound 
i ion of content courses in the area of specialty is essential. The 
elementary teacher, moreover, needs to work on the integration of sub- 


e 3 
ject matter with materials and methods appropriate to teaching the area 


to 
ze children. 
the urther background courses in the area of specialty. Some students in 
imo will need to remove background deficiencies in the major 
ea experiences. The translation of theory into practice is the key 
Peri of any program of professional preparation. Concentrated field ex- 
wiit ces (participation activities with children and practice teaching) 
I € intimately blended with course work. ; 
iela dividual and group conferences. Integration of course work with 
m experiences will be assured by continuous use of the conference 
y sthod, Weekly group conferences and frequent jndividual conferences 
vill be held. p 
M program will begin with i 
eK postsession devoted to educationa 
Prior to the regular academic year- The student will enroll, under the 
Suidance of tie: ad i : in two ourses, one in educational 
RE i . The former will empha- 


Bycholo y an i ationa 

= the Sa aÈ mA A odan, theories of the learning ape! and 
e aluation and measurement; the Jatter, philosophies that have ae 
ee iial practice in this country: Work in child development an 
K ion will round out the student’s gen- 


0 H 
er duction to elementary educati 
Orientation. 


a six-week summer session and a four- 
‘oundations and orientation 
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During the ten-week orientation period, the student will ee 
close contact with his adviser to discuss and plan his program. Dur! x 
these conferences, attention will be given to the nature of the new Pr 

am and to career planning. i 
aston the fall oe A student will observe and participate E 
the field one and one-half days per week and attend related emie 7 
one-half day per week. Field experiences will be carefully stricture m 
the staff member responsible for the course in close cooperation yi 
other instructors. The related three-hour weekly conference will fea 
analysis of field experiences in the light of principles studied in © 
courses. i 

All students in the program will take a course focusing on curt hic! 
general methods, and materials in all levels and subject areas ae x! Ject 
the elementary school is responsible, In addition, each student will e 
special methods courses related to his area of specialty. jencies 

Many students will have particular interests, needs, or er. 
based on special background factors, Each student, therefore, seal un 
the opportunity to elect, under advisement, a course intended to 10 e 
out background or correct deficiencies. Such an elective might be 1 $ 
cational foundations, methodology, or in a subject-matter field. ctice 

The spring semester will be devoted primarily to an intensive PE 
teaching experience. Each student will be assigned to a school d by 
field three full days and two half days per week. He will be gr enche 
2 cooperating teacher at the school and a visiting supervising his 
from the University. Regular conferences among the student “elate 
supervisor and cooperating teacher will take place. A semina” t anr 
to practice teaching will be held once a week to help the ae 
lyze, evaluate, and improve his teaching experience. sug tO pu 

Concurrently with practice teaching, the student will rage ee ares 
sue the special methods study appropriate to his particular su) 


culum, 


The Schedule of Courses credit 


Summer Sessions 
Educational Psychology. . . oy Sa 


k) 

. . . . 3 

Philosophical Foundations of Education . . . + + > as. Oa 
Child Development and the Program of Childhood Education 7 

Introduction to Elementary Education: Aims, Organization, , 2 

Practices ; A fee ee Le OS T0 


E 
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PS Fall Semester Credits 
eneral Elementary Curriculum, Methods, and Materials. . . 6 
3 


Fi 5 

i Experience in Elementary Education o s s Por e n 

he ne Arts in Childhood Education (first half of course). ~ 2 
teaching of Science in the Elementary School . 


or 
The Teaching of Arithmetic . - + °° °° °° 7" 
2-3 


or 


Teach: 
ae Reading and Literature in the Elementary School . 


Readi 
ae : Prevention, Detection, and Correction of Disabilities I 
ve under advisement to correct deficiency - weedy 


16 

S Spring Semester 
i hl Student Teaching - 8 
lems of Elementary Teaching a 


P 
oT Studies in Childhood Education. + $, 1° 

or eaching of Science in the Elementary School . 
ae MC bei 2 


Th 
_ Teaching of Arithmetic 


i 
anguage Arts in Childhood Education - 
14 
TOTAL CREDITS 40 


N 
EW YORK STATE REQUIREMENTS 


The 1959 requirements of the University of 
hing “common b 


Gay eae 
k certificate for teac! 


the State of New York 


ranch subjects” are as fol- 
Ow, 
The candidate ve com Jeted a four-year curriculum approved 
y reate degree (or approved equivalent preparation) including 36 se- 
ester hours in appropriate professional courses, 12 of which shall have 
ain obseaten Sa supervised student practice teaching in ele- 


me 
ntary schools, 
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The schedule which follows will be used to appraise the said 36 
semester hour program: 


Semester-Hour 
’ Fields Bang? 
1. Observation and supervised student practice teaching in 


elementary schools including conferences on teaching 


problems. . . 12 to 15 


2. Elementary school methods and materials. . . . + 8t0 12 
3. Psychology for teachers and child development or child 
psychology . & y 2 ~~ See 
4, History, principles, nd/or philosophy o 
at aiid P apie Probleme andar phiilosopliy oh , ato 6 


It is clear that graduates of “888” will meet the requirements i 
the New York State Department of Education for teaching ne 
common branches”—and exceed them in significant ways. a 
the new curriculum lends an old-fashioned air to the present _ 
requirements, for the state does not as yet certify specialist a 
mathematics, science, and the language “arts for the elementary 
schools. In any case, the graduates seeking placement may nd therr 
selves in a unitary grade system with an opportunity eventually s 
become a specialized supervisor. (This condition does not apply 
teachers of art, music, and physical education, long recognize i 
specialties.) In the Dual Progress Plan specialized supervisors i 
be supervising other specialists; they will no longer be in the P» 
tion of dominating general teachers who, except in rts: 
scarcely speak the same language as the subject-matter ike 
Another transitional outlet for the graduates of programs xtra 
888” may be to teach in junior or senior high school; what © 


preparation this will call for can be ascertained, state by il 


FIRST RESPONSES TO “883” 2 
1-196" 


Doubtless “888” will be revised after the trial run in n ronis” 
Thus the course, “The Teaching of Arithmetic,” appears ane ie fat 
tic in a dual progress system. Also a place will need to be me ste 
methods in the teaching of music and art. These, and other ™ fpo 
will be investigated by the Experimental Teaching co 
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proposed evaluation, as set forth by Kleinman and Heathers, will 


Cover four main areas: 
i . > 
Appraisal of student's characteristics at the be 
program: 
` Intellectual abilities 
. Background knowledge in 
c. Personality characteristics relevant to 
dren 
d. Educational values 
. Attitudes and views ¢ 
z elementary education 
. Career goals 


ginning of the 


the elementary curricular areas 
teaching young chil- 


oncerning the aims and methods of 


@ 


propriate, at the end of the program 
atus following graduation 


from the program (especially during first year OF two) 
during the first year fol- 


ion to accepted learning goals 


a. By supervisory pers i 
b. By ETC observational study of teacher behavior an 
c. (Possibly) By measures of pupils’ achievement and of pupils 


If personal social behavior 
Practicable, a suitable control group will be selected and evaluated 


On the ; 
he items listed above. 
as mailed a questionnaire to the 


Bs the meantime the center h f : 
ae intendents of 167 public school systems 17 the metropolitan 
f <a. of New York City, to ascertain their readiness to accept quali- 
b graduates of program «ogg ” The 83 returns have been analyzed 
= Heathers and Kleinman. TW? thirds of the superintendents indi- 
ted that they would prefer elementary teachers with a specialty 

in their school systems, while only one 


Or mo: 

; st or fo 3 

MN ni r some positions À ‘1 

nine would prefer candidates without @ specialty for all positions 
ity of the superintendents would 


See Tabl 2 ‘ori 
: e XIII). While the m3) z a specialty” as teachers in the 


Ash to use “ 
use “e achers W! 
Jementary te jd prefer to use them as 
” pattern and one in ten 


Self. 

ene 

fa aed classroom, OP 
ers of a specialty in 4 


e in four wou 
5 
“teacher-team 
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a ntal- 
would wish to employ them as specialist teachers in a departme 
ized, or semidepartmentalized, pattern. 
TABLE XIII 


ITENDENTS 
ATTITUDES OF EIGHTY-THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPERINTE. 
TOWARD EMPLOYING ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
WITH A SPECIALTY 


Number Per Geng 
Alternative Checking Chee 
a. Would prefer such candidates for most 20 
positions ie 
b. Would prefer such candidates for some 46 
positions aT 
c. Would evaluate candidates without 23 
regard to specialist preparation 19 
d. For all positions, would prefer il 
candidates without a specialty 2 
THE LIBERAL ARTS AND TEACHER EDUCATION the 
sag tO 
In some places, as we have seen, there is an awakening 


cruitment 


. The concern is mutual, $ to enter 
mselves scarcely pr oer Jabo” 
any vocation or profession: beyond the reach of Esi stateme”” 
cquired career proficiencies. js releva?" 
dy of Elementary Teaching’ i terest P 
Recently liberal arts colleges have manifested a eon P school 
the preparation of teachers, especially for the elemen or regiony 
Most of them, usually the smaller colleges of the ecg a 
type, have always trained teachers for the secondi eA conside er 
respondents to our questionnaires said they would oe for te% of 
teaching if their colleges had provided good a in reparation yy 
training, Colleges desiring to develop programs for t eo recob 
elementary teachers should take the assignment very serious’) 


36. 
7 Clyde M. Hill (ed.), (abridged ed., New York, 1956), p. 1 
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ing that it is a hi i 

hae a highly professional task requiring speciali 

Cae a and equipment. It is AEE e eae ae fa 

fishers, Par ers are the real professionals among all groups of 

elementary : z a arts colleges can be a great source of well-qualified 

without = os ers if in their planning. they approach the problems 

have: een hi ice and take advantage of what very competent scholars 

beai ee ene teaching and learning. Too often the attitude of 
m to en olleges toward elementary teaching as a profession tempts 

they have gage in practices on even a lower professional level than those 

so frequently decried in the teachers colleges. 


The 
five-year success of the Cornell Experimental Program for 
as reported in An Excit- 


he 

ing P Eo of Elementary Teachers, 

ibera] ee ae Education? Dears witness to the potentiality of the 

Seems, in wr pin in meeting teacher s$ 
such programs, three underlying factors: 


l. P 

= high selection of students, in terms of both academic status 
re personality 

3, 5 desire on the part of th 
oe and supervision in an 
eacher education. 


e students to teach 


experienced institution of 


The uni 
stone oe feature of the Cornell plan is its substitution of discus- 
erhaps a and supervised experiences for conventional courses. 
standard o the liberal arts graduate this opportunity to get free from 
tion.” 7 class meetings and assi ents is an “extra added attrac- 
n any event, the directors report these findings and conclu- 


sions 
> among others: 
nal qualities essential for 


Lib 
eral arts college graduates with the perso 
s for a fifth-year profes- 


ele 
Papel school teaching are good candidate: 
Braduah, reparation program and a teaching career. Liberal arts college 
Siona] es possess much professional knowledge, before formal profes- 
the, Preparation. Following 02° year of seminar-internship experience, 
th conventional preparation. School ad- 
preparation and 


SY t 

.Y teach as well as those wi E i: 
i is type O 

liberal arts degree. 

ally have continued 


Program gradu- 


frst secured the 
am graduates gener 
the same preparation. 


1957. 


ool 
to ask Ps stems employing Progr 
Or more candidates Wi 


8 
Corn 
ell University Press, Ithaca, 
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s the 
ates have been certified in T More than two-thirds of 
es have taught beyond the first year. is con- 
a the basis of evidence presented in this mca a yee in 
vinced that the Cornell Program, devoid of conventional Į problems 
education, and made up of seminars based in part upon the "6 ie in 
of student teachers, together with student teaching and o i reparing 
public school classrooms, was a highly successful method i TE or 
liberal arts college graduates without prior professional 
elementary school teaching. M 
In brief, while teacher education may now be ji pra the 
abiding interest of every comprehensive college or ree its 
specialized school or college of education should not al nat test ol 
professional responsibility; its function is to lead. One m ur basie 
leadership will be found in a new integration of the O Jueation 
factors that contribute to teacher effectiveness: general e orting 
(the liberal arts); specialized education (a concentration); sR prac 
education (psychology and the social studies); and superv!s that the 
tice in the art of teaching, It is not beyond reason to hope vill c0% 
Dual Progress Plan, which incorporates all four factors, V 
tribute to the advancement of teacher education. 


IO 


THE DEMONSTRATION-TEST: 
REVIEW AND PREVIEW 


My purpose in this chapter is Jimited; it is to recapitulate the 


m 

maS by which there will emerge eventually, in both Long Beach 

Ossining, objective data and analyses of student progress under 
est and process-test 


t 
das Dual Progress Plan. The findings from pret t 
» like the opinions reported in Chapters 6 and 7 are tentative; 
ae, are cumulative and subject to refinement year by Pres- 
tenn are confronted with a paucity of objective evidence ap- 
Wi le to any plan of school organization. : 
ee ith the abandonment of the idea of setting up matche! groups 
ise aring the unitary grade plan and the Dual Progress Plan at 
e Ous check points, it was necessary to establish an objective sys- 
aiff for measuring student progress; student grouping, and, finally, 
€rences in outcome between the old and new plans. 
Accordingly “pretest” data were obtained at the start of the 
Project, the “posttest” data to be presented by way of comparison at 
B Fa of three years (subsequently five years). Each yes hee 
or are obtained for the same variables, one set applying to pul 3 
ü another to teachers. The pupil measurements are regarde! > 
E reliable and significant, for teacher variables are n an 
: Compassed in any compact testing program. Merit ra ings A 
“achers are acceptable only jf they are based on a composite 0! 
eesures and judemeñt that pay homage to teaching P a profes- 
a; teaching is no clock-punching, time-and-motion JoD- 
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HYPOTHESES AND TESTS 


Certain items in student advancement proposed by the ag 
party (see Chapter 5) are the ones being used, each set up 1a 
examined as a hypothesis, They form the basis of a series of ‘stu tal 
by Dr. Glen Heathers, Dr. Esin Kaya, and others in the Experimen 
Teaching Center, These hypotheses stand out: 


1. General achievement. The general achievement level of mo 
pupils in language arts, social studies, science, and nahen 
will be higher after the Dual Progress Plan has been in € 
than otherwise, lytic 

2. Analytic thinking. Pupils will show more evidence of te 
thinking and problem solving in all subject-matter = 
the Dual Progress Plan has been in effect than otherwise. due 

3. Intelligence, There will be no change in I.Q. of the child 
to the Dual Progress Plan, 


; ill 
4. Pupils Personal-social adjustment, The Dual Progress Plan Wi 


The two school Systems ha 
based on the Cali ornia M 
some individual Stanford-B 

As one measure of the 
decided to use the Junior I 
ates; other measures have 


„dreh 
d LQ. data for most of the a E 
ental Maturity Test. There M : 
inet LQ. records, These tests me it we 
status and growth of personality Associ 
nventory of the Science Research 
been added, 
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MOD 
STRATION-TEST: RE 


Interests ar . 
ee et cn we 
cal dtan Snterests rch Associates. It covers seven areas 
r, 7 ' 
the kon has developed a test of 
for it is r tis called the Solving Pu: 
Were fou a in J. P. Guilford’s fact 
ility i l at the adult level are use 
aa e perceptual sensitivity, 2m 
Were used ization. Words familiar to the € 
in Grades + s determined by a questionnaire 
In the fall S VI in Long Beach and Ossining. 
I, that is ; 1958 all the tests were given to pupils in Grades IV- 
me part: > to pupils in Grades II-VI the previous year for the 
he: 
ministered be involving twenty-seven hundred pupils, were ad- 
analysis, T} y the teachers and sent to processing and 
exception 7 center established age test, with the 
Scores on % the Junior Inventory an 
řades VII ese latter two will be rese 
With the and VIII were included in th 
ig = year of the project. 
ay the main application of test results has been as an aid to 
Tesults E For the long-range comparisons, there are not, as yet, 
cE can be regarded as stable. The research staff of the Ex- 
the al Teaching Center is still engrossed ; 
Tecanit analysis of yearly “process ata.” There follows Dr. Kayas 
ulation of the tests administered during this period. 


Apri 
a i (Kaya) 
Grades ee nemati 4A and Science 4A Wi 
high-abilit I-VI. STEP Mathematics 3A and S 
Were werd groups in Grades yI. STEP Social Studies 
attery = to the testing progt™™” nce 
higher | id not provide a test in this subject for 
Woy el of this test was administered to high-ability group 
and to Pile Puzzles I was 3 in Grade II 
w-ability poops ia Caia NA 
I ee de II as well. Solving Puzzi 


each deci 
decided to give it to pupils in Gra! 


creativity, which is being used in 
zzles Test. The analytic support 
or analyses. These factors that 
d in the children’s tests: flexi- 
alysis, synthesis, critical 
Jementary school child 
tried out with pupils 


norms On each 


d What I 
rved for research purposes.) 


e test programs, 
Secti 
all pupils in 


ere given to 
4A and 3A 


ere given to 


les 
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II was given to high-ability groups in Grades IV-VI in both aeina 
systems. The Stanford Achievement Test battery was repeated in bo! 
school systems. 


The Stanford Achievement scores for the Ossining pupils (after 
two years of DPP) showed no definite gains or losses over the goara 
for 1956 to 1960, inclusive, in reading, spelling, arithmetic, science, 
or social studies. The comparisons are for grade scores, since the raw 
scores from form to form are not comparable. These grade scores 
are really monotonous. Time after time the pupils score a grade 
above their school placement (occasionally nearly two grades above). 
It occurs to me that the subtests of the Stanford Achievement Test 
are not indicative of the kind of progress we are trying to encourage 
in the Dual Progress Plan—a progress in which a growing sense ° 
structure, meaning, and application is paramount. New teaching 
and testing henceforth must go hand in hand. 


April, 1960 (Kaya) 


The same achievement, interest and ity tests were admin 
tered to the same grade and ability Ly ol April, 19 or 
Solving Puzzles Test was dropped from the program for 19 
school systems with the exception of Second Grade in Long st 
will be given again in September, 1963 by way of a pretest-postt 
comparison. Like the I.Q., the Scores from this test are treated 35 i 
dicators of relative ability in an age group. 

A section on mathematics was developed and added to the W 
Like To Do interest test, with the permission of Mr. L. Brown, EX 
Vice President of the SRA, : was 

The testing program for the Junior High Schools in both sy stemi cial 
added in spring 1960. STEP Mathematics 3A, Science 3A, and al 
Studies 3A were administered to all pupils in Grades V: n-Vill. ad- 
2A of the same tests, which is geared for high school level, was 
ministered to the top half of each grade. 


Dr. Kaya adds a technical note: 


s- 


960 
A question was raised by the school systems in the spring a 4 of 
as to whether the STEP tests were suitable for determining cor 
advancement. The possibility of using Stanford Achievement er and 
was offered as a solution. Bivariate frequency distributions of ST. dife 
Stanford Achievement scores in mathematics indicated that STEP 
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Furthermore, the Stanford 


entiate 
ed better than Stanford Achievement. 
all grades concerned. As a 


attery d 
Sa “i Pv have a science section for 
s decided to continue using the STEP scores. 


The 
ue 4A) results based on the interval from 
ward trend. i 8, to April, 1959, for the same pupils, indicate an up- 
and Osini n each of the grades IV, V, and VI, for both Long Beach 
change ove g. The same can be said for STEP, Science 4A. The 
interest tes Te same period in scores on the What I Like To Do 
turbances) a id not appear significant. For the Junior Inventory (dis- 
Mwe substantial reduction of incidents occurred in schools 
ally at a a sh high in this respect. Problem situations were usu- 
ter Bal pa the beginning of the fourth grade; the decline there- 
Getting Al e attributed to maturation. With respect to the item 
i Ss le With Other People, the only noticeable change for 
Brades th was a reduction in the number of problem situations in 
at had shown unusually large am the whole, cross- 


section co ounts. On 
mparisons based on STEP mathematics, science, and social 


Studies indi 
s indicate that the pupils did as well in 1960 as in 1959. 
ded as straws in the 
w points in tests 


e goals of instruction 


Nat 

Under th themselves not very responsive th 

Wait a new plan would change the tentative findings. So we must 
ject that see, Clearly, we nee elementary school sub- 
of Prob] parallel new teaching aim h a higher ingredient 
commo a solving, intellectual ma riginality than is 

hess et old-line” standardized ins i i 

adjustm already referred to the first results on the personal-social 
Should of students. Further materials along the same lines 
half e reported in research journals, with a final summary On 
Meantime the two co-operating school systems about a e the 
Carried y through samplings» the following studies are being 


truments: 


l. 
a exploratory analysis of the child’s day in the Dual Progress 
i ra and the self-contained classroom. leie S 
a exploratory study of the frequency of discipline infr: 
der the Dual Progress Plan. 


actions 
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3. Test anxiety, achievement self-concept, and affiliation self-con- 
cept as a function of the type of elementary organization. 

4, A study of children’s friendship patterns as a function of type 
of elementary school organization. id 

5. An observational study of the classroom behavior of thir 
graders. 


Tt goes without saying that such inquiries are loaded with n 
cal pitfalls; it is unlikely that anything more than trend lines can : 
discerned in the samplings to be utilized. However, so many feon 
have been aroused by teachers and theorists on the possible delete 
ous effect on pupils of having several teachers each day that ab 
objective measures are in order. For the present, we are reassured y 
the statements of the pupils themselves, but there again the ar 
pling is tiny (if we consider the American elementary school PP f 
lation) and hence subject to unreliability. To track down the i. 
or the causative events in child misbehavior—at home, at school, f 
on the street—has always proved difficult, Doubtless we shall agë 


. : * ser- 
buttress semi-objective measures with subjective reports and ob 
vations, 


. Ha 
With respect to teacher ratings, the Working Party prop ar in 


main categories: (1) teacher satisfaction and (2) eminen ta to 
said, in passing, that the first is su?) staff 


! ‘ond is notoriously hard to measure.) The ts in 
of the Experimental Teaching Center, finding no suitable tes 
either category, proceeded to develop a sort” to measure E 
teachers’ instructional goals, with cells that included: facts ote 
terms; tool skills; understanding concept formation; solf-dire 
learning; applications, Š an 

Inevitably implementation and evaluation are tied together Ji 
in no other facet of the demonstration study is such close E he 
nation required between the Experimental Teaching Center is such 
co-operating school systems, Self-evaluation will not suffice i sight 
projects and neither will a testing program so alien as to ne ite 
of the schools’ chief aims, Objectivity is one thing, relevar sist 
another—so much so that I am loath to accept any battery © the n6; 
tests as the sole criterion for judging either the old plan or aa aod 
In recent years, the disjunction between objective test prog 
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educa i x 

aen Sa a (due in part to the fragmentary, machine-item 

alarming pro e former and the vagueness of the latter) has reached 

E poon. For the most part, the tests are predictors of 

een cess along conventional lines; they score only what 

muth score, and that is not enough. Nevertheless, some cri- 
e set up and examined with increasing reliability. 


A 
LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


In 
ie ery demonstration, W. 
in setting et us consider, first, the requir 
Ways of ~~ the plan in Long Beach and 
ated with Hom the outcomes there and in 0 
r. Glen H e Experimental Teaching Center 
eD eathers, director of the center). 
ual Progress Plan requirements: 
s for semi- 


1, Seti 
etting up a schedule for the school day that provide 
t in the cultural 


2, ae artmentalized instruction. 
ee students for grade-level advancemen! 
© etl and for nongrade-level advancement in the cul- 
a 4 ral electives. 
signing teachers of Grades II-VI (subsequently of VII and 
oe also) to their roles as full-time specialists of one curricu- 
area, 
Adapting the curricula in mathematics, 
d advancement. 
cular area. 


to 
ne grouping an , 
ting up classrooms as Jaboratories for one curti 
teachers for their roles 


sitting in-service courses tO prepare 
soe teachers in the plan. 

bona new procedu" 
cocur, me for assemblies, fie trips, d 
tricular activities wit™? the semidepartmenta 
tioned (and recapitulated in this chapter) 
alyzed. In the aggre- 


d and the results an } 
al measure of the comparative status 


hat should we expect as to the 
that can be made in 1961, 1963, 
ements that have been met 
Ossining and, second, the 
ther school systems affili- 
(these items are from 


science, art, and music 


rting. 
nd, and other 
lized plan. 


Th 
Will po Sts Previously men 
Se a matically utilize 
ey will afford a gener 
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> view of 
thers’ view 
of the students and of their rates of progress. Dr. Hea 
the over-all situation is as follows: 


: -operative Study 
The evaluation of the Dual Progress Plan in the bite N of the 
employs a pretest-posttest design, instead of a ea oled study 
Dual Progress Plan with the unitary grade plan. While a a demonstration 
of the plan would have had certain advantages pae loy the latter 
test, there were important reasons for the decision to ana and untrie®. 
in the Co-operative Study. The Dual Progress Plan is r Ter tom the 
Because of this fact, it was necessary, first of all, to Ere a8 of im 
drawing board to the actual school setting. In ope od modified 
plementing its essential features can be devised, Trie a, sin” process ha: 
on the basis of the initial trial, Once this essential “tooling-i 


Jan 
i rade p 

been completed, a controlled comparison with the unitary £ 
would be in order, Th 


test are to determine whether the 
wins the approval of teachers, s 


that it was superior to the plans 7 rade P 
that elementary educators today who defend the unitary & 


e 

: nu! 
Progress Plan and the unitary grade plan would require etary ae 
school systems under the Dual Progress Plan and under i need t° o6 
plan, since many differences among school systems Moud differ er 
controlled as between the two plans being compared munity, ©° and 
include the socioeconomic levels represented in the kori leadership» oo! 
pupil, the training and experience of teachers, schoo: 


3 gres 
it would lead to erroneous ee the Dual P82 
Some early indications of outcomes ititudes o! sep” 
Plan in Long Beach and Ossining. In particular, ca initial 1e 
students, and parents are reported since these Fe concerne®: dy do 
of the plan by the participants who are most direc 4 of the St? 
on subject-matter learning during the first two year: 


«+». We have 
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n e 
ot show any distinct advantages of the Dual Progress Plan over the 


unit; v 
ary grade plan. This should surprise no one, since two years is too 


sho A 
rt a time for teachers whose training and experience have been in 
roficient as specialist teachers in the 


E i 
unitary grade plan to become p 
is that the achievement tests currently 


TAP 
ea to foster: problem 
Beene and using knowledge. The important ques 
nee. A of the plan is realized in the classroom, and as what is 
advant is measured by appropriate tests, the Dual Progress Plan shows 
‘ages over the unitary grade plan. 


a ag observations apply to all new departures in content, 
3 ea, or school organization. Especially in the elementary grades, 
mu; xisting pattern has been thoroughly entrenched and almost im- 
ne to a need for massive measures of accomplishment. To know 


be) e atatively how good (or bad) the Dual Progress Plan is (or will 
be), we need to know much more about the development of children 
t in terms of little memoriter 


© self-contai d no 
Exerci ained classroom—an n À a 
ae in arithmetic, science, OT the social studies. Very likely, the 
o Stence of the Dual Progress Plan in @ few school systems will serve 
Set the long avoided questions asked. 


II 


RELATED STUDIES AND 
DEMONSTRATIONS; AFFILIATES 


tensively explored for ed by 
and the curriculum. We have the special methods employ 


> that 
e 
most predictable factor in the school system. It is not oe oh of 


to understanding the character is re 
e child: his defects and abilities 

to progress in any school eS 
regard other factors as oe nas 

; em penetrates the schools, it ma ent that 
little Nazis of the Pupils. So it is under any form of governm uin the 
sets out to conquer by corrupting the minds of men. To nosesit 
man—that is, to use him for obscurantist or tyrannical bree ction?! 
is best to catch him young, applying a full knowledge of instru criti- 
technique, and, above all, not permitting him the freedom E form 
cize, to ask hard questions, to expect the “straight goods.” ADY intel 
Y, any subservience in the realm of the 


ential. 
» We cannot afford to 


When a Nazi Political syst 
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plans are little more than 
only administrative; they 
nstruction. My purpose in 
thing of a background for 
which, as far as I know, 


fa outeomes envisaged as desirable. Some 

Broa sing up of old practices. Some are 

Reese the essential pattern of i 

A See to them at all is to present some 

Rest ergence of the Dual Progress Plan, 
quite the same as any other. 


T. 
HE PAST AS PRELUDE 
as frequently “self-con- 


The early American elementary school w: 
school has not as yet 


present in simp 
it is still an E 
and arithmetic were 
America’s future 


a prominen 
in industriali 


ces converged to pro- 


ect F 
tudents 


vide m ildren against exploi 
oth a longer school day an 


tengo ambers, to the first two years 
Cay, nce laws followed the genera 
Sative factor. , 
° plai i the farm, 

cop, © Plain truth is that, except on fal 
x an economic liability. The new families eop 
Sta, a especially from Europe, ran to Jar e ya oe 
the j,i the city. Lengthened schooling; a a e 
ikte- the Vai K A d civic health. After 


ll s; Ous contribution to economic, inc aie 

Ali Simple literacy had long been considered a oa develop (the first 

ough the hi ment was Slow ing the Civil 
e high school mov? ened during the Viv 


Publi 
blic high school in the United States was OP 
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War), it had an immediate effect on the grade schools. geer 
` then more attention to individual abilities (who should go ia = 
_ school, who should stay in high school beyond the mangle bo 

mum school-leaving age, who should go to college from rie P 

schools). As the, subject matter became “harder, specialis : ate 

introduced, and this practice, typical of secondary education, Bo 
down somewhat into the elementary years. Art, music, gr calf 
and physical education were the first to break through the 
containment of the classroom. 


o 
general ability and special aptitude, holds 
š her “ethical” dimension: est 
an, in good Conscience, ease the burden for the fs 
child; we 


; Now 
selective in what they learn 
3s no mean privilege! Millions 


should know bett 


» but also to sense the sag for 
for the postponement of applications to some vague future, 
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ailable. The future 
ard line has to be 
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buildi: 
oe structures that will survive and be av; 
drawn, thus made clearer to the learner; no hi 


EARLY PLANS 
a course, in early days, even a small attention to educational 
a led to questions. Could a school have larger classes without 
mo of quality? Could costs be held down? Could the school plant be 
Set 5 efficiently utilized? Some “reforms” were primarily attempts to 
EE ores for practical problems in school administration. .(This 
ceł not detract from validity, provided vali 
Th, asis of the fundamental aims of education.) Faoi 
Witi the “platoon” school or Gary plan, devised by William A. 
workin 1900, divided the pupils into two groups or platoons, one 
ng in a homeroom and the other repairing to special rooms or 


recteatio fully utilized than 
nal faciliti Jant was more fully 
acilities. The school pi 7 a inik Y Tpject matter 


Tevioy: 
sl 4 
Dae pitt a the advent of specialist teachers 


Or activi 
activity wa : R y 
2 s predicated. Wit ac 
ed a freer use p gymnasium. auditorium, and outdoor facilities, 
> neral plan various features Ot, 
. g of mathematics was left 


an 
s 7 "ag incorporated into a 8° 
atoon system, H r, the teaching ° ; i 
R ystem, However, ce of 
e Ea general classroom teacher, an theva Ds PE T 
tive integration as between “aca hools 
‘i cin Dalton Plan, still in use in @ ora ee 
cont, Progress in ‘academic subjects, egies tarting another, 
n tracts.” The pupil has to finish one job pna f 
a there is a built-in system for attaining ê He d physical ac- 
s erest, The el gå whole for social and phy: 
WVitiog class convenes 4 
The w; 
Clase Winnetka Plan also str 
Ning 0m is kept intact for the aca ultur: 
D n essentials” segment resembles the € 
R Progress Plan, but it does 
jg ae There is a heavy a 
g materi i > innetk 
erials, which may» “" Js, The Winnetka 


tho 
ughe ; 
ght in regard to such materials. 


dity is determined on — 
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lump music, art, projects, discussions, and the like into an ae 
gation of events that occupy about one half the school day. It ¢ : 
be said that both the Dalton and Winnetka plans place a burden a 
proof on the “homeroom” concept. Over the years, so many opr 
ties—welfare drives and special projects—have been shoved into 


homeroom, as to make of it, as I have indicated previously, a hodge- 
podge. 


NEW DEMONSTRATIONS 


Almost all new plans are designed to restore a larger a 
systematic learning to the schools, This can be seen by listing, f ha 
of identification with a particular school system or plan, some © 
features, old and new, now under study: 


1 measurement—intelligence, special aptitudes, personality, E 
tudes; by test 
2. provision for the individual differences always revealed A es, 
programs—by grouping (in many forms), freedom from g" 
tutorial instruction, curricular options; jn the 
3. team teaching; specialist teaching; a division of labor egular 
classroom (to reduce the “housekeeping” duties of the r 
teacher) » for pupil 
* Provision of various graded or ungraded “tracks” fo 
Progress; the one 
5. a new clustering or merging of grades, to break up nook; 
year-one-grade plan from kindergarten through high sc tele’ 
6. the use of slides, films, film strips, radio, recordings, an 
vision, by way of teacher reinforcement or substitution. 


> 


con will 
Perhaps a quick swing around the circle of U. S. educant i 
indicate how various devices and plans are incorporated in ¢ 
programs of the elementary school, 5 (Ce 
Supported by the Carnegie Corporation, four school syste illes, 
dar Rapids, Iowa; Lansing, Michigan; Washington, D.C.; vA of 
Kentucky) are engaged in a study of the use of special teac ne 
science and mathematics in Grades V and VI. Ina bulletin (UV he 


once; 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Scien’ 
study directors state: 
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few teachers who can teach all subject areas in the 


mode; 
m elementary school equally well. Furthermore, teachers may even 
tion in which they have less interest 


ten i 
Se ae slight those areas of instruc 
a “ree preparation. It we expect more than skills of techniques 
fi EENE a ation to be taught in arithmetic, and if we expect to begin 
need Pi ese of science concepts in the elementary school, then we 
en ers who not only know how to teach but also know what to 
Scientific T must have an understanding of the mathematical and 
initiati zanas if they are to select intelligently experiences suitable for 
ng the idea for continuing development. 


Th 
e study is being oriented in the direction of two major questions: 
ach be more effectively taught 


a. : 
pan science and mathematics € 
i special science teachers than by the regular teacher? 

- Are the effects the same for all children regardless of the ability 


In K the child? : 
Yrac e Madison project, supervised by Dr. Robert B. Davis of 
in un use University, seventh-graders study algebra; indeed, algebra, 
Stud Conventional form, replaces the further study of arithmetic. The 
e ents take to the instruction, it i early to tell whether 
litere ao dicates a relief from the boredom of further mimea 
ite. in playing “games that may be unrelated to hae ane 3 
ematic progress,” or a true deep f understanding 2 math- 
“wait al principles and problem-solving approaches. The same 
$ Ea attitude applies to the related P a 
pe ee tk such ex eriments in 
the Madison project 


ntent ; 
th low LQ. seve es s but has shifted to average an 
: is defensible for we may 
e study of algebra by dull 

eir deficiencies 
+n the domain 


There are very 


Wel] 
Pupils. k what possible gain there is 
i 3 Such pupils will almost never 


Ten 


What |; 
Sten of algebra, for this populato 
1 S, and engineers in the making: res 
Yop b «the Madison Project, 
ork ¢ ett B. Davis, “Seventh Grade Algebra: 58. 
, “Sew 2 (april, 1959), 5-8 


St 
ate Mathematics Teacher, 9, N% 
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NEW ENGLAND PLANS 


I am indebted to Glen Heathers and Esin Kaya for reports of 
visits to various New England centers in the spring of 1959. The 
programs at Newton and Lexington are a part of the general Uni- 
versity Program for Research and Development which centers m 
the Graduate School of Education of Harvard University; the 
Dedham project is under the general supervision of Dr. Donald D. 
Durrell of Boston University. 

In the Newton Junior High School Grouping project, two schools 
are utilizing both homogeneous and heterogeneous groups, = 
latter in a “core” consisting of English, social studies, and guidance. 
For English, there is a twice-a-week regrouping on a homogeneous 
basis, the range of content being from remedial work to literature 
In mathematics and science, homogeneous groups prevail, but the 
top 20 per cent is given “advanced” instruction. It is of interest t° 
note that the Newton schools in the project have lengthened the 
school week by 330 mimutes and, further, that over half this oe 

ches- 


on with the Dual Progress Plan, A n 
ics does acceleration carry a pup" 
“Enrichment” is the key concept i 


The plan provid hers and 
teacher ade, PSE HE following hierarchy of positions for teac 
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M.A. and 10 years’ experi- 


RELATED STUDIES 


_~ Team leader—a superior teacher with the 
ence 
in Sag superior, experienced teacher 
on sti regularly qualified teacher 
Pas teacher—a regularly qualified teacher not available full time 
a student teacher who works for a semester under supervision 
$ aide—for routine, nontechnical work-attendance, grading, etc. 


A di ; 
differential salary schedule provides 


team 
the leaders and senior teachers. Because of 
Provision of clerical aides, the teaching teams plan is somewhat more 


tie nsive than the usual plans for staffing the elementary school. The 
Sat allows great flexibility in grouping pupils for instruction in different 
ticular areas. All the pupils in one gra meet in a Jarge group 
inte Large group sessio al es, The pupils 
of T a teaching team may the basis 
in ilities or progress. Pupils with speci 
P Sroups of any desired size, OT individually The purpose of these 
TOvisions is to permit the best use © ies of members of 
il teaching team in serving the learning nee ] 
bim in teacher deployment also gives teachers cons 
Tega Pinning of instruction and for e ia n pils 
rd to thi i ss of individual pu . 
core oe d in the plan. This applies to 


increased economic incentives for 
these salary increments and 


Te 
Sede specialization is emphasize Fy 
„eSclalization i ‘ect-matter areas music; ; 
in broad subject- ervey ang "mits within those 
pupils accommodate 


mi 
we wen to specialization 10 p aie 
» Early indications are at, at all grace FT th di 
Well to changing class groupings and to g with different teachers. 
i to the plan. Obviously, 


So it 
it appears that teachers are repo g fts of the plan for teachers 
5 Plan, several years are 


it is too 
ly t ise the potenti? 

and wis ce appraise the P 

Pupils; i th the Dual Progres : 
needed Pa ra e T fully and to achieve the outcomes of its full 
“^ questio. icular iM rtance is U! 
direction ie mange thinking e g nt in large classes. An 
amie is whether, if Jarge-class Leek E 
5 ases, . sion can ma 7 i 
instruction rie Porp aoe jndividual instruction under the teaching 
eam - 

[Aas d be noted that the 
pared to the Du _ Also the latter 


ess Plan, 
teach; al Prog specialization 
hing teams plan invo acher 


ves less t° 
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plan does not make Specific provisions for non-graded advancengy, 
though cross-graded instruction occurs frequently. A significant featur 
of the teaching teams plan is the development of the role of the a 
leader. This calls for clarifying, perhaps modifying, the principal's ro! 

as educational leader in relation to the role of the team leader. 


Thus far the Dedham Plan is confined to Grades IV-VI b 
Dedham school system. Its emphasis is on the individualizatio 
instruction, self-directed learning, and curricular enrichment. ae 
pupils are teamed, in small numbers per team, and each member 


l d 
rotation plays a role—discussion leader, reciter, etc. Heathers an 
Kaya report: 


Observation of small pupil teams in several classes in grades wae 
and 6 indicated that pupils respond with great enthusiasm and ue. 
self-directed learning in the skill areas, Each pupil appeared to be ta 
at work, either with his team mates, or by himself. For each spe 
progress chart on the wall indicated each pupil’s advancement es dy 
of units mastered. In spelling and arithmetic, many pupils had a tered 
(as of March) completed the year’s assigned work. All grades en! upi 
on the charts for unit qualifying tests were 90 or above since no - this 
is permitted to advance to the next unit until he has achieved oa 
criterion of mastery of the unit. The few teachers who were ees ] in 
indicated that they liked the Dedham Plan and had been success a 
adapting themselves to it quickly. It was reported that many pupils S o 
their new enthusiasm for learning home with them and that ee tha 
more homework than seems good for them. Also it was reporte f the 
Project work stimulated by the plan has doubled the circulation 0 
Dedham Public Library. be 

An important question is whether the self-directed learning I about 
effective for other than fact or tool-skill learning. Pupils questioned the 
why they were studying a particular unit had difficulty answering em- 
question. It seems that the program, to date, does not sufficiently * a 
phasize pupil planning, analytic thinking, and acquiring the Poen 
understandings that permit applying what is learned to new pro 
situations. ee 

Another question concerns whether the Dedham Plan can break F A a 
of the grade-level course of study so that able pupils can advance in * 
subject each year as far as their abilities would permit. To date, it aP 


pears that horizontal enrichment rather than vertical progression 5 
employed to keep able pupils busy, 
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Massachusetts studies is a common ele- 
between a university and various schools 
‘actor is all-powerful, but if we are to 
hich success will chiefly depend, they 


appear to be these: (1) new curricular materials; (2) new programs 
the abilities and needs of in- 


F bss education; (3) attention to 
ema be Ser a and other devices, and (4) a 
Saige or among the teachers. These factors also bear upon 
oi ‘ectiveness of the Dual Progress Plan but, taken in the aggre- 
P = their present stage of development, they do not strike me as 
i eae attentive to the development of structures of knowledge, 
rik ifferentiation between cultural imperatives and cultural elec- 
s, or to the need for true specialization in response to the de- 
mands of contemporary society. Specialization, if it does not lead 
to a new and higher level of integration, is in itself vulnerable. Hence 
the Dual Progress Plan, like the promising ventures mentioned 
above, cannot succeed unless its curricula, teaching methods, and 
incentives are superior to any ‘ameliorative measures, however praise- 
Worthy, that carry the inherent burden of the self-contained class- 


room., 


Running through these 
ment of close co-operation 
and school systems. No one f 
select the dominant ones on w: 


OTHER PLANS 
The permutations poss ing degrees of grouping, 
ification, and nongrade classification are, of 
ded elementary school 


nongrouping, grade class 

Course, numerous. At one 

which abandons, or makes light use of, standard grades, marks, 
: in, a one-year 


lifies practically 
school. The teaching is of 
oom; for this reason 
from time to time, 
grade status, does 


kindergarten is foll 
this in turn by a th 
for Grade VI, the fir ior high 
a type characteristic © e self-contained classr 
the device of reporting 4 child’s achievement, 
without benefit of the generaliza 

romulgation and 


not appear to constitute & gam: ; 
The full impact of teaching by television on the p iont 
t be assessed at this time. 


success of the Dual Progress Plan canno 


ird unit which qua 
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In principle, the plan lends itself well to the use of motion pictures 
and television, since teaching by these devices relies heavily on the 
specialist or the “gifted teacher.” (Except experimentally, there is no 
point in filming or telecasting an ineffective lesson or in choosing 
demonstrably poor teachers.) Also, where expert teachers are in 
short supply—a common situation in every elementary field except 
English and the social studies—the closed circuit TV program may 
prove to be a boon. This is the experience reported at all grade 
levels in Hagerstown, Maryland. Perhaps the chief question raise 
by the Dual Progress Plan in this context is the necessity of com- 
paring the results of TV teaching by experts, not with the ae 
of shortchanged pupils, say in art or music, but with the progress i l 
pupils who receive their art and music instruction from teachers 2! 
of whom are experts. Hence a follow-through research program 15 
in order. : 
Similar observations apply to the experience with teacher - 
as pioneered in Bay City, Michigan. This is a special case of 
team teaching plan. A second teacher or assistant in the classroom 
permits a division of labor, such that selected housewives may ©” 
fectively play this role. The self-contained classroom has bee? 
weighed down with chores and “fringe” activities; the Bay City on 
spreads these to the aides, thus permitting larger classes and po 
sibly some further economy in salaries paid. It does seem 4 piy 
that some of these marginal activities, as I have indicated, cannot i 
pushed to the end of the day, to the weekend, and the ge 
season. In that case, homemakers might be even more ready to fs 
come assistant teachers and to undertake appropriate training ™ 
these assignments, Thus far, the basic curriculum on which E 
promising idea of a division of labor has been imposed is that of t 
self-contained classroom. In the Dual Progress Plan there is probab : 
less opportunity for the employment of such aides until such he 
as the schools under this plan cluster the activities and recreation 
events. (I am not referring to activities that are prescribed as a 
integral part of a curricular sequence.) for 
Of course there are promising linkages. Dr. Glen Heathers, ¥ 
example, has worked out an intriguing combination of a nongrade 
primary (Grades I and II), the Dual Progress Plan (Grades J-V!) 
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and thi i 
e use of teams, as in Dedham. The scheme merits a controlled 
e 


testing. 


AFFILIATES: PENNSBURY 


re has been noted that the Ford gr 

a and extending the demonstrations in Long Beach and 

to ati E y ed upon the staff of the Experimental Teaching Center 

Pro chool systems that desired to be affiliated with the Dual 
gress Plan. Such affiliation might involve all the essentials of the 


la ; 
plan or only certain features of it. The closest affiliate to date is the 
ylvania, which in 1960- 


Se Schools of Fallsington, Penns 

a the Dual Progress Plan in Grades IV-VI of the 

se = View School. The staff was drawn from the entire school 

tae . The director of the demonstration is Dr. Charles Muschell, 

A rintendent of schools. The Experimental Teaching Center is 

al engaged in assisting the Pennsbury Schools in all aspects of 

project. 

Mor indebted to Dr. Lou Klei 

be describe the initial stages © 
nnsbury system. 


of All the DPP teachers 
foe zaonen screening p” 
ae the schoo] system. Speci 
ba to special interests an 
Kai ground. Because the the! 
fully explained to all intereste’ 

informed one. The status © has been upgrad 
eyes of their colleagues because they constitute a select group. All of 

n self-commitment. 


these factors have yie i i 
eight forty- 
h and two ten- 


le administrative and 


ant of 1959, in addition to 


r the following paragraphs 


inman fo! 
ogress Plan in the 


£ the Dual Pr 


are volunteers. They were selected on the basis 
ocess from among many applicants through- 
al attention was given in the selection pro- 
d competences as evidenced by experiential 
ory, themes; and features of DPP were 
d teachers, the decision to apply was an 

ed in the 


minute periods of inst 
minute homeroom periods, provides an Î 
to be indispensable to the 


instructional flexibility which 29 prove 

success of the plan in Pennsbury. T 

foreign language inst a library perio! which mig 

among other purposes e self-directed Jearning, and special 
e usual work in 


reading instruction for addition to 


ht be used 


ruction, 
to encourag 
all students in 
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language arts. Furthermore, two “free” periods are provided for each 
teacher, one in the morning and one in the afternoon. The proper 
utilization of the free period promotes the team approach to teaching, 
the sharing of problems and their solutions, and the possibility of 
adequate preparation by teachers. It serves also to compensate teachers 
for the heavier load under DPP in terms of the increased number of 
students to whom they must relate, and has, therefore, a salutary effect 
on teacher morale. The free periods likewise make it possible a 
teachers to “cover” for one another in relation to full-day field trips, 
preparation for assemblies, and other instructional assignments outside 
the classroom. 

The teaching staff expressed concern over the problem of assembly 
programs under DPP. It has been traditional at Fairless View that eac 
self-contained classroom unit take responsibility for one assembly during 
the school year. The staff felt that the assembly programs have been 
educationally valuable and should not be discounted. The se 
evolved was that each “subject area,” rather than each self-contained anie 
should be held responsible for an assembly program appropriate » ae 
nature of the subject. For example, the science teachers and their care 
would be expected to present a science assembly. The staff felt that t: 7 
would be fitting to the themes of DPP. Such an arrangement, moreover 
should encourage interclass co-operation on a cross-graded basis. ded 

The staff was concerned similarly about the feasibility of exten p 
field trips under DPP. Trips might be difficult to arrange under the A 
plan because each teacher is responsible for more than one class hat 
because of cross-graded grouping. An exchange of views revealed ht- 
extended trips would be possible because of the flexibility of the Re rs 
period day, and the willingness of the teachers to cover each othe 
classes during “free” periods and to plan occasional Saturday trips. 


If I were to indulge in an optimistic prediction regarding the a 
ceptance of the Dual Progress Plan in future it would be this: A 
more time for preparedness with respect to theory, lesson plans, a 2 
school organization, the teaching and administrative staffs are 4 e 
to overcome all obstacles. Rather fast, it seems to me, school p' p s 
manage to separate “bugbears” and prejudices from real prob a 
and to move toward acceptable solutions. There will come 4 u 
when the pioneering stages will give way to controlled studies a 
massive demonstrations. The greatest debt will always be owe 
the two school systems, Long Beach and Ossining, which “took 


plunge” when tradition might easily have held them back. 


the 
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j The experience in Long Beach, Ossining, and Pennsbury con- 
rms the view that the Dual Progress Plan eventually will be ex- 
imental reorganization 


high school plan, the Dual Progress Plan and the high school of 
today differ in certain important Y $ 
teachers, like their counterparts in 
Prepared to teach the curriculum at the highest levels f 
students. Also, there is not at present a real academic core in the 
high school upon which student advancement depends. The intro- 
uction of such a core on a systematic basis in either a three-year 
or four-year high school is defensible on the same theoretical 
grounds that obtain in the elementary grades, namely, that school 
Progress, grade by grade, should be based upon the cultoral to; 
Peratives, As students are graduated from the Dual Progress lan 
the need for 2 new curricular articulation 

as a follow- 


espect: 
the elementary 
or the gifted 


into the higher grades i 
pu be E is proposed to study m Loe to establish 
r i x 
ough of the Dual opri ve the range from Grade I through 


he ations of a plan cov 
igh school. 


I2 


EDUCATION FOR ALL 
THE PEOPLE 


STATISTICS OF GROWTH 


The distinguishing features of the American shea y 
are size, complexity, and evolutionary change. Any new P d with 
gardless of its theoretical validity or effectiveness, is ere ei 
a composite of these three forces. Hence, to place the Dual E ga 
Plan in a realistic setting, it is necessary to look below the oa 
of statistics and educational reports, Above all, we need to ex “es 
the aims of education in order to get a better sense of wo final 
velopments. While quoting others in all these respects, cious 
chapter, I am presenting views that reveal my own ph! ciety> 
Since we are concerned with the whole range of school and so 
these observations are not restricted to the elementary gr ae an 

Many persons underestimate the size of the American arron 
population. As a curtain against which to present some © 
trends in education, certain statistical items are presented. tion.” 

First, we have the following report from the Office of age k 

Well might Paul Woodring entitle his recent stimulating 


Ja- 
A Fourth of a Nation? for that is exactly what the school pope 
tion is today, 


1 f Education 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 0 Offices 
Progress of Public Educa 


tion (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
1958), p. 26; (1959), p. 10. : = 11 Book Co” 
a Woodring, A Fourth of a Nation (New York: McGraw-Hill B 
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TABLE XIV 
ENROLLMENT IN THE CONTINENTAL UNITED states IN 1956-1957, 1957- 
F EDUCATION ESTIMATES 


1958 anp 1958-1959, U.S. OFFICE O! 


In Thousands 
School 1958-59 1957-58 1956-57 
Kinder, 
garten through Grade vill 
Public school poh (regular full time) 26,927 96,037 25,283 
Nonpublic schools (regular full time, 4,693 4,466 aaor 
a i schools for Indians = 3 2 
a schools on military posts 138 121 116 
Total 3,793 30670 29,711 
Grades IX 
L -XII 5 399 6,876 
biie school system (regular full time) oe T 866 
F. onpublic schools (regular full time) Th 11 11 
ederi schools for Indians 1 1 1 
‘ong schools on military posts 16 71 66 
r eee 
gad 7,820 
Total 8,880 
Higher education : 
Universities, colleges, professional 
schools, including junior colleges 3,623 3,450 3,244 
and normal schools ; 
Other schoo 
ls 
Private commercial schools (day and 560 500 500 
evenin; 5 
Nurse = schools (not affliated 89 91 91 
d universities) = — zI —so1 
= 


with colleges an 


The dollar sign is equally mp 31 per pupil 
bee $20 billion or an average 5 was fo 
endance. Of this su™ p 
$111 for debt service 2” capital g 
sts were $22 


1959 estimates for total c0: 
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In view of my critical approach to the whole structure of d 
mentary education, which to some readers may seem unwarranted, i 
is enlightening—in a perverse sense—to read an official statement y 
Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, then United States Commissioner © 
Education (in the report of progress referred to above): 


Elementary schools seek to provide the basic education needed by ll 
people. Though they may differ in philosophy, all schools stress 
development of skills in reading, writing, and arithmetic. i 

Curriculum development—No major changes were made in en 
mentary school program, but there was a new emphasis on st a d 
safety, physical education, understanding other peoples of the world, @ 
foreign languages. mG 

Science was taught in most elementary schools and mathematics T i 
Science was taught both as a separate subject and in ere n N aa 
other subjects. Lessons were organized around such topics a ae 
things, weather, machines, earth’s surface, and forms of energy- k but 
matics, largely arithmetic, was usually taught as a separate sa Par 
teachers were encouraged to develop mathematics concepts Whe 
possible. 


e ele- 


ingle 
As to textbooks, the commissioner was content to make a nae z 
laconic statement: “Textbooks continued to come from the pr 
Presses in increasing numbers.” 
As yet, no sense of urgency! i- 
Comparable figures for 1958-1959 and 1959-1960 are also ava 
able, on a slightly modified basis, as follows: 


TABLE XV 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION ENROLLMENT ESTIMATES: CONTINENTAL, UNEP 
STATES (EXCLUDING ALASKA), 1959-1960 anp 1958-19) 


(Estimates are for total enrollment during the school year. 
These figures are larger than figures for fall enrollment.) 


Grade Level and Type of School 1959-1960 1958-1959 
T oe ee T 


Kindergarten through Grade VIII 


Public school system (regular full time) 27,890,000 26,780,000 


Nonpublic schools (re; full tim 5,400,000 5,060,000 
Other schools® : Ei = S "170,000 170,000 


Bi 
Teil 33,460,000 32,010,000 
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TABLE XV (Continued) 
Grade Level and Type of School 71959-1960 1958-1959 


des IX-XII 
8,100,000 7 840,000 


a ublic school system (regular full time) 
onpublic schools (regular full time) 1,050,000 1,010,000 
Other schools® 90,000 90,000 
E A 
Total 9,240,000 8,940,000 
Kinder 
garten th I 
Public school ey ie full time) 35,990,000 34,620,000 
Nonpublic schools (re velar full time) 6450,000 6,070,000 
— ee 960,000 260,000 
Total 72,700,000 40,950,000 


ee education 
si niversities, colleges, professional 
ec i Junior valegel, normal oe 
eachers coll degree credit 
enrollment) colleges (degre 4,700,000 reine 
44,540,000 


Total elementary, secondary, 
and higher education 46,480,000 
tary-second= 
Indians, f erally-operated mentary: 


y 

Includ ed elementa y eti 
AY EA ae a fa practice schools in t So tee ‘eptional 
pocollegiate departments of colleges, and residential $2008 


children 


Shots 7 
A The U.S. Commissioner of Education, in his pod ie a 
Py 30, 1959 estimated that 563,000 ia ers 
all Jevels in public and private schoo! 
dualified (i.e. ea was only, „368. 000, Appare 
Rite of the teaching staff Jeaves th oe i st ee 
obs jak ee 2 ain predictable trend lines: 


Or some years, in view © ci 4S Be 
n : United States- p 
l. The increasing population tion at the middle and higher 
si 


2. = increasing prov" id i 
evel ite children- unity college 
a roe re ag as ea 
thi > school-tea 
is tends to raise sf the minimum 


minimum; the raising 


ag ` 
age jn Va 
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4. The increasing vocational, social and military demand for 
higher education, dies 

5. The prosperity of persons, corporations, government agencies, 
and churches interested in furthering education. 


The shortage of properly qualified teachers at many grade erie 
will also continue. This statement, of course, refers to gania 3 
for standard teaching services, as in the self-contained classroom ré 
the elementary grades. Real educational reforms are slow to p" p 


2 a the 
gate: like the iceberg, most of the weight of resistance lies below 
surface. 


EDUCATION IN AMERICA IS OLD 


n 
American education, both public and private, is much oldes a 
the United States. By coincidence the first public school sd ed in 
America and the first private university were both establis 7 the 
the late 1630’s. One was a Dutch school in Manhattan ae Ne 
other, of course, was Harvard University. For two centuries et ms 
tion was almost entirely under private auspices. As for Le s the 
cation in the colonial days, it was considered important only nici 
selected few who desired to go into law, medicine, or the minis = its 
A report of the University of the State of New York, ann et 
then 170-year-old history, states that “the first official dec mone” 
relating to common school education in the Colony of New d by 
appeared in the so-called ‘Freedoms and Exemptions’ gr ann ni 
the Dutch West India Company to settlers in the New Neum o 
on June 7, 1629, Patrons and colonists were required to prov} al 
a minister and schoolmaster ‘that thus the service of God a The 
for religion may not grow cool and be neglected among them. vas 
first official schoolmaster took office there in 1638. The school Y 
supported by both public and private funds for many years jc 
exists to this day, In the State of New York, however, free PU", 
education was to lead a checkered life, Even as late as the 1 
there was substantial Opposition. hat 
Although general state funds had been available since 1805, oe 
has emerged, particularly in the eastern part of the country, is 2 


: isti- 
System of public and private education. As indicated in the stat! 
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cal ta ; 

sti on most children are now in public schools. After the Civil 
et pre rps a vast increase in pupil enrollment in the elementary 
alah A it was then that the ‘American public high school was 


SEVEN STEPS FORWARD 
Te Ge E E distinguish seven great landmarks in the ad- 


van 
cement of education in the United States, namely: 
teenth century, at 


i; 
The development in the first 
first gradual and then ra of free public edu- 
cation for a school term of six to eight years. The great leader 
in this movement, the true founder of the ‘American public 

2 school system, was Horace Mann. ax 

: The development, after the Civi War, of public high schools 
3 in the various states and territories. 

. The signing by President Abra Lincoln 
Act to establish public higher education in the s 
ritories of the Union, using ‘nds from the e 
as a starting capital. These great institutions, în A 
combined with the state university (as 1 hio, lowly. Eventu- 
e Wisconsin, and California), y 

y they develo ed elaborate progr ; 
humane, and professional ranches. Where there is & separated 
state university (as in Michigan, In% 
fessional colleges of Jaw an edicin' 
university, Even in these S 
academic areas in common as 

‘ isi jcularl 
and the separate state university: his is part 
natur; i chnologies- 
mi al sciences and tecon? Fut this does aot 
‘es ly a land-grant enterpris® r ology, 
saree pia in botany, oe fn 20 ‘there is no longer any 
pubhtely supported institutions. as many col- 
egal reason most states $ pueta and with 
leges and mei as they are WHINE i ble ‘a 
esirable. 

such academic duplication as appeats 


tates, there 
twe 
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4, The federal aid to veterans in public and private institutions of 


. The sudden, post-Sputnik interest of the federal gove 


higher learning—the so-called G.I. bills. This legislation has 
had an immense impact upon both the student body and the 
institutions themselves. This financial aid is more than the mark 
of a grateful nation to young men who gave up time, energy» 
and safety for the defense of their country. It also marks a 
positive attitude on the part of the American government 
toward discovering and encouraging talent at the college level. 


. The activities of the United States and of persons and corpora- 


tions in support of higher education across national borders. 
There are thousands of American students and scholars abroad, 
especially under the aegis of the Fulbright grants; there are 
thousands of foreign students in American colleges and uni- 
versities. Such organizations as the Carnegie Corporation, ` o 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Ford Foundation and its auai 
units, and the Institute of International Education add gre? 
impetus to this academic exchange among the free nations z 
the world. The United States Government, by its support °° 
UNESCO, similarly is a party to many enterprises and to $ 
changes of persons among the more than eighty member oe : 
The United States National Commission for UNESCO, 2 = A 
created by Congressional action, serves as a clearing house * 

the United States for all UNESCO activities. In its membershiP 
will be found leaders from science, education, commerce a 
and religion. It is a strong force for intercultural exchang 


. The Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, is, at once 


landmark in law, education, and human rights. A program e 
true equality (not just “equal but separate”) is moving fron y 
abstract to the concrete, but the impact cannot as yet "a 
measured. This decision in effect grants a new franobis® 

millions of American citizens who, thus far, have been a 
of their full rights, f 
rome” 


s py + ecjenc® 
in assisting the schools to strengthen their offerings m Hes 


n js 4 
foreign languages, and educational guidance. While m a 
matter of “piecemeal” aid, it is one more step—if a belate cies 
~toward a full partnership of federal, state, and local 48° 
n support of public education, 
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THE CURRENT SCENE 


- With the gross national prod 
pe it seems irrational to expre: 
of education in the United States. 


in various parts of the American 
impoverishing conditions. There are hundreds of rural counties in 


which few of the accepted standards in education are met, and this 
can be said also of substantial areas in rich cities like New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia. Many classrooms and school buildings 
would get a low rating, whatever the standard. By any reasonable 
criterion, most teachers are underpaid; they do not receive enough 
money to do the things 4 teacher is expected to do in our society. 
These indefensible situation: rt from the obsolete finan- 
cial basis of the schools. Edu tional interest of 
the United States, but it is not by Jaw a nation 
essentially a combined loca 
Part of the United States, communities bui 
teachers, and meet other expenses of the school system? ; 
elp from the state. However the state aid for such pupe a a 
Senerally increasing. Moving westward across the country, We 
that the percentage of expense assumed by is es 


Creases, In the Far states € 
. e Far West, some 

e ; tate college. 

ducation from the first grade FO hee a by the state. 


T i umptio! % 
p Tere goo reason Fr ough et er 
and income taxes, has financia. resources that have ESETA Ta 
in the past few decade ; 7 d 
we had to depend heavily 02 sin, fe ae eel 

ey are subject to wide variations in t eir ae Lon 
Port education, variations which, , the i ; 
Seed oct, TOUDE Cee $i fact, everybody gains, 


Sains f ate i 
TO arge $ i 
m access to larg ne comm ity ti } 


uct hovering around 500 billion dol- 
ss concern about meeting the costs 
Yet those of us who have worked 
educational system know of many 


Since Americans move easily from ° fi 
we with them their education 0 Jac $ school system, they benefit 
were. If they are products ofa p ality which they may move 
any) relation. 


Not onl A o £o 
ly that localit: but alsi 
°F with which T ey pa establish some extern 
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Northern cities that have long remained indifferent to poor ay 
cation in the South think further about the problem as they pern 
the influx of hundreds of thousands of Negroes unable to me : 
grade for grade, the standards of the Northern schools. a i 
present time, New York City is facing such a problem in Tapn a 
a huge Puerto Rican population whose standards of health, pema 
tion, and social responsibility are, on first arrival, below that n = 
city where they now make their home. Educational authorities kn 


s rity, 
that, given a generation of economie and educational prosperity 
these new families will catch u 


equality of b 
differences are rarel 


get wiped out 
emergence of 
the audacious 

So much by 


fast in our best schools and communities—we a 
the new American citizen, wonderfully in accord 
predictions of Thomas Jefferson. 

way of statistical and historical background. 


WHAT TO TEACH 


Let us consider now the dilemma met at every level fro eometti- 
school to the university in choosing what to teach from a S hing it 
cally increasing body of knowledge and, moreover, a a a 
with a newly found awareness of a need for understanding, “preadth 
sonal growth. How can we extend education in depth an s 
ina school day that is unlengthened? hild’s time g 

Few persons realize what a small percentage of a ¢ schoo yee 
really spent in school, In the United States the average ear. DU 
is about one hundred eighty days or one half a co r not, ee 
ing these one hundred eighty days, the instructional E ha waking 
the average, over six hours, or approximately one-ha oral : 
time of the school-age child. This leaves to the or a vr 
auxiliary enterprises that fall within the regular sc i of his u 
ninety full days of a child’s time and energy. The a what bap 
is not neutral. In good homes and good neighborhoods, 


m grade 
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pens outside of school reinforces what happens inside. This is il- 


lust ; 

On Fo by good reading, conversation, and constructive experience. 

pirni other hand, for millions of children and adolescents the out- 
hool experience is an eraser of intellectual events. Frequently 


th 
e school cannot keep pace with these conflicting outside experi- 
over all negative outside ex- 


a If the school does not gain 

E the growing child becomes relatively less intelligent, less 

e and less able to meet the practical problems of life. Dis- 

5 al records in the registrar's OF counselor's office in any high school 
T college will show that this outcome is not confined to those who 


leave school when it is legally permissible to do so. 
We are faced not only with a selection of curricular content but 
thods that will place the student on 


also with a choice of teaching me 

a good learning track and keep him there against all distractions. It 

is not enough to map out an elegant program of studies without 

Siving thought to the problem of interest, jnvolvement, and achieve- 
e fatal to moti- 


<< on the part of the participant. In fact it may be t 
ation and therefore meaningless with respect to the higher aims of 


education to permit fragmented subject matter to obscure the 


larger learnings. 

It is on the basis of such choices, whose variance is exaggerated 
for the sake of argument etimes find educationists and 
advocates of the liberal arts s off in mutual hostility. On the 
surface it seems like a silly © down a aaa $ 
Conviction on the part of the subject mattor SE p ae ae 


are bei j = nionti 
cing deprived of their scien ic rer ‘he liberal arts are 
wth and pleasure. 


t ? 
he part of the educationist, tha 
ed for personal gro 
ican compre- 


indifferent to th 
e all-round ne a 
The most fought over academic pattlefield is the Ameri 
ensive high school. a ; 
Subject — or even the «qisciplines” MY a, eee 
as to lose their organic wholeness and the! ae t professors 0 
mind. This outcome is n0t the result © $ te Proliferation 
ed s meaning} ess J 
Aucations they have m monopo! ral disciplines, J suggest that 
ed by teach 


= seems unfair to specialis P oxaminations PreP 
ey examine textbooks, tests, exe’ died the art of teaching. I 
ers in the liberal arts WPO have not studi e 
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know very well that bad examples can be found in the textbooks of 
teachers of teachers. For example, like many other observers, I have 
been struck by the ability of pupils to produce better drawings and 
more exciting sentences than are commonly found in readers and 
reading manuals. No one is immune. The professor of education may 
be twice removed from the subject matter in which he is “an expert 
in the teaching of,” but the teacher of science is not much better 
off, for he, too, is often once or twice removed from the crucial ex- 
periments which he proposes to repeat and exemplify, or from the 
great demonstrations. Scholars who reluctantly teach have been 
known to depend on a compendium of criticisms, revisions, 4° 
interpretations. The scholastic who proceeds from footnote to foot- 
note is an easy target for the educationist who looks into the child’s 


eye to see what might prove acceptable in the way of personal ad- 
justment. 


MIND, MATTER, AND THE ENVIRONMENT 


It comes down to a defensible concept of what is meant by inte- 
gration between the child and his environment. There is no sense ™ 
playing off the organism (in this case, the mind of the child) against 
the environment. Mind is a function of matter, and matter, although 
it existed long before man, means nothing to him except as it 1°- 
lates to his sense organs or his power of abstraction. Of course, any 
breathing animal, second by second, is in the closest contact W? 
the physical world. If man took in air like water, through little tubes 
running out of great tanks containing all the earthly oxyg°™ 
interdependence of all mankind would be seen as the first TU e°0 
life. 

It would be hard to improve on Dewey’s clarity here.? 


n t 

Whatever else organic life is or is not, it is a process of activity p 
involves an environment. It is a transaction extending beyo”! 

spatial limits of the organism. An organism does not live in an €n Ah 

ment; it lives by means of an environment. Breathing, the ingestio e 


food, the ejection of waste products, are cases of direct integration; 


olt & 
3 John Dewey, Logic, The Theory of Inquiry (New ee x 
Company, 1938), p. 25. 
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circulation of the blood and the energizing of the nervous system are 
function is an interaction of intra- 


relatively indirect. But every organic 
organic and extra-organic energies, either directly or indirectly. For life 
xpended can be re- 
d succeed in making return 
drafts upon the environme restoration of energy. 
Not even a hibernating anim n itself. The 
energy that is drawn is not forced in from without; it is a consequence 
ance, growth occurs. Tf 


o energy expended. If there is 2 surplus bal urs. 1 
ere is a deficit balance, degeneration commences. There are things in 
e life-activities of an organism. But 


x world that are indifferent to 
hey are not parts of its environ: 
E ing are enacted by the envi 

ey are an integration. " 

It follows that with every differ jon of structure neony 
expands. For a new organ provides 3 new way of interacting 1} 
things in the world that were previously indifferent enter ini 
functions. 
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truly as by the organism; for 


nvironment 
n whi! 
to life- 


Let us get clear, if we ma 


To use a common exam le, V 
neither one exclusively. ae in both together: ee We 
the data of the physical world. We see 0% 4 role aye an 
hear only in a world of vibrations. sul, all that happens, 
chemical world taken together, while unc? a as a measure of 
i not exhaustive: it is certainly ot very 4 a Jike, but if I 
ought or feeling., Two test t es may °% shat one contains dis- 
an reactions 


state (i to induce e: 3 
(in such a manner aS t° tjess deadly poison, human 1 
as the sight ofa 


tilled wate es: 

; r and the other 4 colo : urel 

will differ accordingly- Thus, wore” Ne yal a 7 aming. Long be- 
charging animal or the soun of thunder, ci A rved the same 
fore words came to any species, cries a faking e 

Purpose. It is a fair guess that the Jater th way from anything hot, 
Press no goes back to moving the j 


itter, or u 
> nwanted. . even 
cus; eV f i 
However, the mind does have 2 10 Fe especially the brain 
vous SYStCM "tion, You may Jose a 
ful of 


just an . wn 5 el 

y function; it is tex, i 

and more especially the cerebral on put if you Jose 2 Spo? 
eg and keep your intellige” 
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gray matter from your frontal lobes you will think less effectively; if 
you lose a few ounces of it you will score below par in all tests that 
involve new solutions or the exercise of imagination. But the point is 
this: you may keep not only your arms and legs but your brain 
intact and still begin to lose your mind. (No mysticism is implied, 
for electrochemical actions intervene.) 

Since the days of Alfred Binet, we have known that to remain at 
rest or to slow down intellectually, while adding the inexorable 
months and years chronologically, is to suffer mental retardation. 
After all, this is inherent in the overworked expression, “Intelli- 
gence Quotient.” The LQ. is simply a rather inadequate measure of 
the relation between mental and chronological age, the former de- 
rived from normative tests and the latter from the calendar. If a 
child learns faster, or rather, sooner than other children, he is 
bright; if slower or later, dull. 

Once I saw a patient in an Iowa hospital whose I.Q. approached 
zero in any calculus of measurement. In thirty bedridden years 2S 2 
congenital idiot she had learned only one thing and that fell below 
the threshold of any mental test I know of: she could manage 2 
mee je — when the physician on his rounds stuck his 

At the other extreme lies genius. In between the helpless, hopeless 
ones and men like Da Vinci, Shakespeare, and Einstein, will De 
found the whole human race. We may leave it to the statistician t° 
measure the differences and to the philosopher to speculate upoe 
them. 

In our present state of science, we do not know how most feeble- 
minded children got that way, although we have some clues; T 
less do we comprehend the stuff of genius, Nevertheless, OU” w. o 
educational system is based on the theory, backed by three me 
years of experience, that what happens to a person makes a x the 
ence. On the positive side we have the exquisite training ° alts 
violinist, without which nothing will produce the marvelous a 
and we add the contribution of a Becthoven and a Stradiv a de- 
the negative side, we have long had, but not fully recognize t at- 
structive forces—antilearning, if you will—exemplified by ee 
tempts at “brainwashing.” Is not every adult illiterate already 
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s a healthy nervous system to be 
d writing? Until recent years this 
of the population of Latin 
America and to 80 per cent of the population of India and China. 

1 concept. The healthy 
mind is a growing mind and the gro hat of an insect first 
unfolding its wings, is no instinctive outcome of patterns genetically 
a ight for the insect, too.) 


laid down. (Of course, things have to be r 
ials of a workable pattern and no two 


Some infants lack the essenti 

infants are exactly at all is to demonstrate a 
reasonably effective chain rations, but to some 
embryonic nervous system or chemical oe 
—damage was done. The newest and mos of harmful 
effects may turn out to be certain by- explosions; 
Miousands:of scientists aa convinced Mental testers used to 


In an mind must grow. 3 
y atent, the healthy ee namely, that the curve of intel- 
r sixteen; ac- 


report what they felt to be 
lige y ical age fourteen © 
gence flattened out at chronologi the little games, puzzles, and 


tually all that happened was th 
f ppene wa x ici 
memory schemes OE stat failed y elici 
olye intellectual integrat $ 
solutions. Even so, intelligence 
Plateau, perhaps at forty oF ty on the average, Jd an age-dulled 
as to bolster the ego of any particular be oe 
Chandy feel wut ‘distanced in 2 gather! g kle mathematical or 
Yes, to be sure, if he were © affairs, 
Scientific assignments. In broad hum’ the sense of eae 
Pattern is revealed not in details ee be comp 
wholeness given to pro ems that m upon the whole mi 
to problems whose solutions <9 ps ro 
upon character, if you Wil pat F 3 pA only t k 
starting ability may be found poles PP? od the other eae 
one facing, analyzing, solving problems * = conforming 
upon easy ways of ha solutions ani 
Creating, estion of 

This observation leads ane VF janguor iS that corruption © 

ore dangerous than any ora 
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thought and personality that has its roots in personal and social 
conflict. When unchecked, the infection acquires various psychologi- 
cal names that need not concern us here, but always there is retreat 
and escape, a covering up, a deep-lying fear of failure. In the words 
of W. Grey Walter:* 


You may learn nothing and get away with it; but you cannot in 
sanity learn not to learn. The mechanism breaks down, sooner or later, 
when these natural functions are tampered with; the mind is flattened 
into a shallow mould; anything can mean anything and untruth be truth. 


The important two words in this quotation are “in sanity.” After 
all, our sanitariums are filled with persons who, with some degree 
of self-satisfaction, have abandoned the life of reason. They may 8° 
back to the cozy life of the infant, refusing to walk or talk; they 
may even lie curled up for weeks at a time pretending they have 
never been born or wishing deeply they had not been. Others nee 
not go back quite so far to get away from an intolerable present; 
they call up happy days, a high school dance, a trip to the zoo—and 
dwell endlessly in comforting thoughts. i 

Unhappily, such queer persons, like the feeble-minded, are not 
rare. Many frightened, tragically confused persons were once bright 
as measured by school or job success, Their trouble is not reveale 
by low scores in most tests but by a deep-seated inability to accept 
reality, the reality, that is, of the world as conceived by others. 
They are out of touch. The failure is in communication. Theit world 
is private and, doubtless, up to a point, satisfying. To the pow 
whose inner conflicts have split his Personality and corroded bis 
intellect, nothing is impossible, nothing denied. Self-contempt X 
magically transformed into pity for others. He gets to be an m 
ored scientist, a popular writer, or a great lover, simply by on 
out the claim. Nobody can dispute him; those who try are v c- 
off as stupid, envious, or malicious, What counts is the oe, 
cepted image. I have known men to polish this image to such Piat 
fection as to sway others in hypnotic fashion. This is the pow "| 
drives the fanatic; perhaps a touch of it is needed to produce ab 
swindler, the impersonator, the medicine man. Above all, a neu 


any? 
4W. Grey Walter, The Living Brain (New York: W. W. Norton & ComP 
Inc., 1958), pp. 265-266, 
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the truth from the person himself. In 
ersonality loses all meaning; con- 
tsider not to be trusted—but with 
thers but are, alas, merely 


or psychotic condition hides 
advanced stages the outward pi 
Versation is not with you—an ou 
Voices or spirits that seem to represent 0 
splinters of the shattered self. 

Now, what has all this got to do with mind? The answer is that 
I have been describing a potentially good mind, a potentially stable 
and likable person who has beat a retreat. However high the I.Q., 
a failure here will deprive the person of all sense of fulfillment. 
Illogically we refer to such a person as “a lost soul,” even though it 
is the mind that has gone astray. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 
gogical problems. 


Let us | nt at the related peda . 
St ccd oo ent in American education 
titled 


We have used the term ™ : 

since the days of G. Stanley Hall, who published Ẹ ry o a 
The Contents of Children's n First Entering 80000 | a 
We have learned to be wary 
canned goods on the shelf. It reminds us í 
taken, as reported in the placement materials 3 
Such data do not show what the person 15 but 
subjected to. A much harder test is t Aa 
information, and methods have been woven es of the adequacy of 
that will serve the person at all pat ee pot a blank sheet 
nowledge is inevitably eer urriculum is, OF 


should be, differ- 
of paper to be printed on, and a € 
sons tO cling to 


ent from a dictionary. 
k any Pe 
traditional methods of teaching dred times without improving 
nun writer, 


We may practice a olf shot 0” on the 

it, Persil P written hundreds ERRE S nbout? Does AOE 
I still tend to spell the “hte.” How a 
Practice make perfect? In the eae Nae 
analyze—or somebody analyzes ey 
good and bad form, you" be ee Y failure tO a 


the humble case of typi”. 
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of motor acts will leave you unimproved. The late eS 
was once so enamored of this problem that he practice v g 
of typing in the hope that some right ones would emerge! adi 
As we get into the more complex areas, the sme P ne aed 
apply, but they are now much harder to deduce. Thus, = eo “a 
gets as much practice in stuttering as the average speaker pages 
smooth speech. If it can be demonstrated that under certai vs 
cumstances, as in singing or a relaxed atmosphere, | oa mpc 
stuttering or perhaps none at all, the person has received t ae <i 
derful assurance that there is nothing basically wrong wit rir 
physical and physiological mechanisms. What can be aoa ey i 
the best of conditions can be done under the worst, provide = 
discover what “the worst” is for a given individual and how to 
structure it so as to remove the sting, + 
We learn to escape just as we learn to face reality. We cat 
deny as well as to accept values, If we seek a simple snobbis alae 
from knowing more Latin, French, or algebra than somebody P 
(who has elected to know less), then the practice of this show awl 
trait will harden our character in unpleasant ways. Giving giron 
fort to others is not a normal source of enlightenment. If a er of 
sense of security depends upon such factors, he will lead a life 
inner fear and of outward cynicism; he will face the danger 


meeting somebody who knows more than he does and the discovery 
may be intolerable. 


THE PURSUIT OF EXCELLENCE E 
m 
The good teacher allows a margin for failure, trying to DE 
the pupil’s frustration by giving him repeated chances for Jittle 
and, basically, by overcoming the temptation to regard ee for 
school deficiency as a mark of personal unfitness. The de and in 
excellence, which should be kept strong in every ea ‘with 
every learning situation, will be diminished if it is oi has 
moral principles. The good teacher knows what the 60° ortant ap 
already discovered, namely, that, while excellence is woe > from it 
admittedly decisive in many situations, every depa There is # 
does not make one a fool, an outcast, or a delinquent. the forme? 
vast difference between perfection and perfectionism; in 
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of the immediate steps, and the steps 
When Michelangelo was asked why he 
ainful hours to get certain brush 
trifles make perfection, and 
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a final goal transcends any 

have no divorced meaning. 

was willing to spend so many 

strokes just right, he replied, “These 

perfection is no trifle.” 

ge should again call on som 
ince colonial days, Americans 


that some other national cultures ( 
a dependence on tools, machines, and inventions and (2) an in- 


sistence on the rights and pleasures of individualism. In the last 
century, much of our humor has arisen from the presumed disjunc- 


tion between the confirmed individualist and a machine-dominated 
ding to something several Freudian 


industrialism, E 

alism, Even today, resp” ral 
layers d Shae “the little woman” as sitting at the 
en coe po d. Why? Let us face jt—when it 


wheel of : ‘i 
Som ad age wae d. Puzzlement did not 
es to technical matters, We are a 
wai k nu tors; long 2g 

it upon the machinery of rockets oF : 5 
the intri ing machine su ced. 

e intricacies of a printing press orana ie a 

As an essential part of freedom, We eed a 
youth. As a nation, we Can a 
intellectual power which for generations ae htt 
Fenn Pe age and mot HTT hot 
graduation. Of the upper 5 per cent of hig a pE 
United States, three out of ten do not gra so ai 
the teenagers entering the junior d of this fraction 
receive senior high school diplomas, amd C er roads 
one-fourth go to college: while there are ree to centin, 10 

e fact remains that in the United be nd willing you? 
deny the college expe jence tO net is neitl 
1s to set up a heavy handicap. T = ott 
lee nor compulsory oo tis engen é t 
paser allurement of learing P her in a ood environment. 
brought into contact Wi pis ae in this respect We do 
Tntuiti Je are SOU see 

tively the American p it, but to pring i 

Not measure ability jn orde ii A 
Ment and, characteristicallys to play 


Aspiratio: 
ns are concere® | ,. ion 
We do not need doctoral qissertati 


are typically American. 
have stressed two great attributes 
have regarded as incompatible: (1) 


e traits that 
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in a time of prosperity unmatched in the history of the United States, 
we are again rationing education. Education is the one corporate 
agency that stands aghast before the prospect of more clients who 
want more of its product for a longer period of time and at a higher 
level of quality. In so doing, education is out of character. 


INTELLIGENCE 


The one great complex factor that conditions all learning to some 
extent and is decisive in reading comprehension, problem solving, 
and the ability to do abstract thinking is intelligence; it is, of 
course, not a thing, but a power. There are many short definitions 
of intelligence, but they serve their shorthand purpose best after 
a more comprehensive statement has been studied. One I submitted 
nearly twenty years ago appears to hold up:* 


Intelligence is the ability to undertake activities that are characterized 
by u) difficulty, (2) complexity, (3) abstractness, (4) economy, ( } 
adaptiveness to a goal, (6) social value, and (7) the emergence of orig" 
nals, and to maintain such activities under conditions that demand 4 
concentration of energy and a resistance to emotional forces. 


Through observation and experience, counselors and teachers may 


themselves elaborate the educational implications of the parts © 


this definition, As a start, it is to be noted that the concern is not 


directly with some internal mechanism, Not intelligence, but the 
intelligent behavior pattern—the effective acts and choices—is what 
the teacher can appraise. In a large school, the range of talent for 
such behavior will prove enormous—at one extreme well into feeble- 
mindedness, however defined, and at the other, an approach 2 
genius, 

Knowing that the parts, if separated, must be recombined into 3 
functional whole, and that only the dynamic aspects are meaning 
ful in the art of teaching, I shall attempt a breakdown of the 2° 
nition above. ee 

Difficulty refers to the percentage passing, provided this P 


Mac’ 
5 George D. Stoddard, The Meaning of Intelligence (New York: The 


millan Company, 1943), p- 4. 
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ge and is progressively related 
r example, success at 
s accomplishment in 


centage increases with chronological a 
to the requirements of the other attributes. Fo: 
difficult levels that involve abstraction outweigh: 
repeating digits. 


Complexity refers to track nature of abilities that 


combine to form general intelligence. The base is to be kept broad, 
so that intelligence, while entering into a specialization (scientific, 
musical, artistic, or literary) is not identified with it. 
Abstractness is close to the core of intelligence; it is not the all- 
in-all of the concept, but a necessary ingredient. In mental activity 
we deal with symbols, speech being the prime example. There are 
levels of abstraction and different media are employed. The teacher, 
roblem solving, and art forms, finally gets a 
Pili pupil. The child inclined to 
mental accretion sho tandards of grade performance by 
more accretion. Unhappily is often allowed to o Ho ae 
stituting computational skill for mathe ig ea 
himself avoids the abstract, the spiraling 
back; inevitably his pupils wil ge an nae 
For present purposes; it will su en as immediately 
Same as speed. If insight is reached fast 
related to the task at hand (th 


the multiple- 


process 


“oer we call it intuition. Even 

een ta conscious!y- 2 telli- 

n taken, though uD ess of economy 3S an attribute of in 
riaten Other things being equal, a 


question the approp 
Bence, I believe it is better tor one, if only because it per- 
fast mental solution is better a ata vari ind, and 
mits the learner to keep more ©) the re «Also there is a positive 
to mo exam 

ve on to other p d compr 


Correlation between spe ; th 

learner” is often misunderstood: Jt is true of the problems solves 
d few more years of gO" ill solve oie as a slow learner, 
earlier þ asfi children. Hf he Keer n a learner iS defective 
he will not a h up at all. The habitua Y etting the right ans 
in coo pane awe as in his rate es dull in school 

ó were 
That many outstanding Pons they were only dull as measu” y 


should not deceive us- 
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incompetent observers or prosaic teachers in an atmosphere of 
orthodoxy. Perhaps their greatness, like that of saints or military 
leaders, did not demand unusual intellectual gifts. We know, t00, 
that neurotic involvements that cover up scholastic intelligence may 
be later overcome; they may even be transformed into a driving 
force. 

Adaptiveness to a goal is a common factor in measures of intelli- 
gence, if not in its definition. Aimlessness results in a low score. Thus 
if you try to solve the ball-and-field item in the Stanford Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Scale the way golfers actually hunt for a lost ball, 
you will fail. (The goal is not really the same in the two situations. 
The child attacks this little geometric problem without clues, and 
the empty field is enclosed. The golfer thinks he knows where the 
ball is, resisting the idea of its being lost at all; the systematic ap- 
proach, usually instigated by other players, is saved for last. In any 
case, a departure of the “theoretical” from the “actual” does not in- 
validate a test item.) 

Social value reflects the importance of the culture pattern in the 
tests chosen to measure mental ability. Vocabulary, reading com- 
prehension, the following of verbal directions, and general informa- 
A on ei place in modern testing, as they generally do in a 

; iterates, special tests, such as Army Beta, have bias 
devised, but few teachers will have occasion to use them. After & > 
an important function of the early elementary grades is to change 
little “illiterates” into literates, The measures of intelligence based 
on the abilities of preschool children in speech and performance 
do, however, give some indication of readiness to do standard school 
work. Excellence in the spoken language is one indicator of gener? 
ability. On the other hand, speech defects spring from sO many 
physical and social causes as to be unreliable in prognosis- Defec: 
tive speech due to mechanical or emotional blocking has n° bearing 
on mentality. im- 

It would be repetitious at this point to enlarge upor the i a 

portance of the emergence of originals. The highest reach of ane 
lectual achievement is found in this attribute. In the common fai 1, 
to emphasize this quality, both mental tester and teacher are Je 28 
nerable. It is not a matter of a treasure hunt for genius, desirab 
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such a step would be. More simply, it is to extend to each child, at 


every mental age, real opportunities to do things in his own way. 
the pupil will not choose to say “two 


Except to plague the teacher, 

plus two equals five.” Such a statement is wrong, but not original. 

Similarly, it would be hard to devise new ways of misspelling words 

in the English language—only a machine could exhaust the permuta- 
the child may want to 


tions for a given word. At the same time, 
describe his solutions, findings, and feelings and may choose original 


word combinations in order to do so. This approach is, at root, 
artistic. Teachers and parents, above all others, themselves need a 


mental set that applauds departures from the run-of-mine. There is 
Jlectual anarchy; the discipline of sub- 


no need to worry about inte ne 
ject matter and structure wi take care of that. Often variations are 
permissible only in the approach; the “solution” is ciena i the 
problem, and the problem itself is formulated in terms 0 logica 
modes, The crust that hardens over habitual responses will not be 
broken in any area where it is useful: all the more reason to ae 
allurements to originality where the mark of quality is a oe i 
of what the child wants to hat society permits E ald ie 
intelligence is to flower a 1, all subject matter $ 0 
develo i ull play to “originals. , 

I a ET oe concept of a gegen il, ae 
as a mark of intelligem ven though me 


t behavior, © reed 
in thi st test items are passed or fai 
notably deficient in = respect. Mo ecb 
perhaps $ 


econds- 


, 
i essor's 
in a few minutes, p # ae ability to write, is, 
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to all forces that are inimical to straight thinking. This is where the 
school often is supreme; it is not its business to prove an irrational 
point, to sell something, to support dogma in politics or religion, to 
“brainwash.” The school’s function extends beyond information, 
skill, and knowledge to the paramount task of keeping the mind 
open, elastic, and invested with the desire to take on new learning: 
In so doing, the school improves human relations in the only way 
that stands up under test. Any society based on ignorance, fear, Or 
intellectual dishonesty is deadly to the aspirations of a free mind. 
To get understanding is still the supreme act. 

The verbal factor in tests of intelligence is so strong that if teach- 
ers will encourage, analyze, and test reading ability in every PUP™ 
they will reach a close approximation of mental age. A battery that 
includes a reliable test of general information and reading ability, 
together with aptitude tests in science, art, and music, will leave 
little mental territory unexplored, as far as the classroom teacher iS 
concerned. The teacher will, of course, also be helped by parent 
contacts, sociological ratings, and occasional measures of PUP» 
achievement. 

The older the child gets, the more crucial are measures of origi- 
nality, special ability, and a generalized ability to work with ab- 
stract structures of thought that are different from the’ little games 


found in tests. Failure at the low level of abstraction demande h 
most test items is hardly conducive to high-level success, but wet 
level success tells little 


about the intellectual or creative potent?’ 
Persons who habitually do not choose to think develop a form S 
mental defectiveness; as a numerous he ranks 


i company, they join th 
of those with hereditary, congenital, or EAE defects in cerebr' 


structure. In my experience, these rusted-out mentalities lack se 
charm of the true defective who, early sheltered against life's PFO 
lems, rarely indulges in malice, greed, or aggression. for 
Thus we discern the limits, as it were, of the school’s pressure - ji 
intellectual performance on the part of all pupils, consistently pr 
their general and special ability. A roughshod mass compulsion ver, 
not do; differences in ability are substantial and elusive. Moren ag 
motivation finally is in the child. In education we are not persu 
the child to believe something only because he is told to do 5°- 
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MOTIVATION AND PERSONALITY 

So, we try to guide the child expertly and lovingly, but what we 
hold out to him is the satisfaction of learning and achieving. Even 
for the very dull, the rewards are not wanting. A rational level of 
expectation is ascertained for each pupil, and it is a stage thatjcan 


be lowered or raised. In a first-rate school, the pupil is calmly ex- 
itting the factors of 
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sociology. Some knowledge of Freudian theories will be helpi 
but a deep involvement in analysis, either personally or vicarious z 
more often than not is harmful. Since experience in the shifting a 
dynamic patterns is a strong determiner of the child’s reactions, t a 
rich material in the Gestalt School, and especially in the works 0 
Kurt Lewin, should appeal to the teacher. 

Many a teacher is impressed by the rationality and balanced na- 
ture of young children under decent home and school conditions. 
is not a question of children being little angels; inevitably they wi 
fend for themselves in their little world. Altruism is for survivors. 
On the other hand, children are not little devils who need to be 
cowed or whipped in order to behave properly. A good example, 
friendly interest, and the inpouring of affection from children of 
like age will accomplish wonders for the incipiently intractable. The 
urge to belong can be channeled peacefully, A child, like an adult, 


may behave badly for reasons that are not inherently bad—in fact, 


under other circumstances, they might be called good, In any case, 
“bad” and “good” are impro 


per terms to apply to a child who re- 
sponds to confusing demands; if linked to genetic necessity, they 
fail to make sense, Admittedly, defensive child behavior designed to 


protect a distorted self-image is annoying, and the word “bad 
springs all too easily to the lips, but with some awareness of the 
inner mental stresses, the 


teacher can help the child. This type 2 
teacher helpfulness often eludes the grasp of literary critics, #0" 
whom “life adjustment” is a trigger word. For the most part, 
social anthropologists and sociologists concur in favoring a positive 
culture that contains both sheltering and freedom-giving propers" 
ties. It is not anything unique to Western society. 
If we are given teacher specialization superimposed upon 2 $ t 
basis of the liberal arts and child development, and hold to clear a 
not fixed ideas as to what is imperative and what is elective in 0Y 


society, it seems to me we are well prepared to design the schoo 
of the future. 


ound 
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